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Mr Eden’s Offer 


HE regular meetings of the Assembly of the League 

of Nations are determined by the calendar rather 
than by the progress of events. It has sometimes 
occurred that the Assembly has met when there is little 
happening. This year it has met when plenty is happen- 
ing, but at a time when so many weighty movements are 
in mid-course that definite judgments are peculiarly 
dificult. The diplomatic scene is one vast mark of 
interrogation. Will Japan’s descent upon China work to 
the advantage or to the ruin of the aggressor? Will the 
Western Powers be compelled, in spite of themselves, 
to take a part in the Far Eastern game? Will GENERAL 
Franco be able to make any substantial military 
progress before winter sets in? Will even the threadbare 
relics of non-intervention be able to survive? Will Italy 
join the Nyon patrol? And, whether she does or does not, 
will she send further troops to Spain? If so, what will 
France and Britain do? Above all, what will be accom- 
plished at the dictators’ meeting next week? Every one 
of these questions is of major importance. As each of 
them, in the coming weeks, slowly spells out its own 
answer, the chances of war and peace will shift. With 
them will fluctuate the hopes and fears of men through- 
out the world. In such a delicate and dynamic situation, 
no country can pretend to have a fixed policy. 

There is thus some excuse for the lack of precision 
which has been criticised in the speech delivered by 
Mr AntHony Epen to the Assembly on Monday. 
Knowing as we do the past vacillations and present 
character of the British Cabinet we should be astonished 
to learn that the British Government had made up its 
mind what to do in all contingencies. And even if it had, 


it might be the reverse of diplomacy to announce it 
coram publico. On China, MR EDEN could, and did, say 
least of all. Indeed, the few sentences he devoted to the 
subject did nothing but express sympathy with the cruel 
plight in which China finds herself. On the Spanish 
struggle, he could be hardly more definite. So long as 
the legal fiction of ‘‘ non-intervention ’’ persists, London 
and Paris must shut their eyes to even such positive 
proofs of actual intervention as DR NEGRIN adduced. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these evasions, the 
FOREIGN SECRETARY’S speech was not an entirely nega- 
tive performance. The immediate task of British states- 
manship in the crucial and anxious period of the next 
few months is to hold the fort of peace—or what remains 
of it. Too great weakness would encourage the potential 
aggressors to attack. Too open and aggressive a challenge 
by the democracies might leave dictators, who have 
ridden to power on prestige and are now hag-ridden by 
the same imperious mistress, with no option but to put 
their fortunes to the last dreadful touch. The policy for 
France and Britain is thus to demonstrate in the most 
unmistakable terms that there are limits, perilously close, 
beyond which they will not retreat. But on the other 
hand they must remember that faces will have to be 
saved and they should provide a plentiful supply of 
diplomatic emollients. The process of suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re was admirably begun at Nyon; it has 
been carried further in the sequel to Nyon; and MR 
EDEN’S speech was in the same key. There were no 
threats, open or veiled; there was plenty of willingness 
to explore every possibility of reconciliation; but there 
was also a tactful and most timely reminder of the 
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dimensions of British re-armament and of the near- 
unanimity of national determination behind it. 

Those who are devoting all their energies to holding 
the fort cannot be expected to spend much of their time 
on long-range strategy. MR EDEN must therefore not be 
blamed for failing even to outline a prescription for 
universal appeasement. But his speech did contain one 
contribution which was both positive and new in the 
offer ‘‘ to enter into discussion with any Powers which 
may approach the United Kingdom Government for an 
abatement of particular preferences in non-self-governing 
territories where these can be shown to place undue 
restriction on international trade.’’ 

This offer followed most appropriately on the publica- 
tion of the report of the Committee set up by the last 
Assembly to study the problem of raw materials. The 
Committee (a majority of whose members came from 
countries which have no colonies) estimated that only 
about 3 per cent. of the world’s production of all commer- 
cially important raw materials comes from colonial terri- 
tories. Rubber comes exclusively, and tin mainly, from 
colonies. But these are the only important exceptions to 
the rule that the production of raw materials is not largely 
a colonial matter. It follows that any country’s inability 
to obtain raw materials must be, in the main, 
an inability to obtain them from other sovereign coun- 
tries. And this in turn may be due to the producers’ 
inability to supply them or the complainant country’s 
inability to purchase them. 

Under the former head, the Committee could only 
find potential rather than actual grounds for complaint. 
Restriction schemes, for example, though they might 
be harmful, and had been harmful in the past, were now 
in the main run on sound lines. This judgment is open 
to dispute; but in any case such schemes do not dis 


The American 


NE hundred and fifty years ago, on September 17 
O 1787, the Philadelphia Convention agreed on a 
draft Constitution for the newly united states of 
America. This draft became supreme law on Apnil 30, 
1789, when it was accepted by eleven of the thirteen 
original States. The American people are now celebrat- 
ing the occasion with the familiar mixture of admiration 
for the constitutional work of the past, and concern for 
the future. That the constitution is at this time, as so 
frequently in the past, a centre of controversy is a sign 
that it is a living and growing structure. The notable 
fact is that the constitution has survived a century 
and a half of fundamental change in the conditions and 
behaviour of the American people, and that it has been 
sufficiently flexible to grow with the society to which it 
applies. It has fulfilled the hopes of its founders, and 
has become the tradition which binds together the 
American people. 

The constitution has established its authority through 
a long history of crises, of which many were far more 
serious than the troubles of the present day. It has 
survived a bitterly-conducted and continuing struggle 
between the rights of the States and the powers of the 
Federal Government, with the victory running steadily 
toward increased national power. It has survived a civil 
war over the claim of one group of States to secede from 
the Union. It has been amended to include a legal state- 
ment of equality for the negro which JEFFERSON was 
unable to write into the Declaration of Independence. 
It has seen ‘‘ that rabble,’’ the common people, supplant 
the propertied aristocracy in exercise of the Federal 
Power. It has seen the growth of the United States 
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criminate between consumers of different nationalities. 
When it turns from difficulties of supply to difficulties 
of payment, the report becomes almost as blunt as an jn- 
ternational document can well be. The foreign exchange 
difficulties of industrial countries, it says, are due to 
their own mistakes of currency policy and their own 
excessive expenditure on armaments. But as a minor 
exception the Committee declares that ‘‘ there may be 
cases where the relaxation of preferences would be of 
assistance to countries importing raw materials.’’ 

Mr EpDEN did well to meet this challenge, even though 
it was of minor importance, and even though he has 
received only abuse from the German press for his pains. 
Only when every last scrap of economic grievance has 
been removed will the colonial question be clearly recog- 
nised for what it is—a matter of power-politics and 
nothing more. 

But precisely because it is a political question, the 
removal of economic grievances will not finish the 
matter. A demand may have no logic but great psycho- 
logical impetus. We in Great Britain must bring ourselves 
to realise that these patently fallacious economic argeu- 
merely 


ments are the coating of pseudo-sense on a 
demand which may be as serious as any other obsession 
of a sovereign state. A settlement of the colonial question, 
on terms which recognise the nature of the demand, must 
be included in any programme of Anglo-German 
appeasement. To attempt any such settlement at this 
instant, to yield at the cannon’s mouth what could only 
be granted to the Good Neighbour, would be both unwise 
and unsafe—just as would be any gesture towards uni- 
lateral disarmament. But, also like disarmament 
the demand for colonial equality will be met with again 
in the future. We should prepare ourselves even now to 
meet it with a genuine will to find a solution. 


Constitution 


from the rank of a European satellite to that of the 
most powerful unit in the world. Industrial property 
rights have superseded personal property rights in politi- 
cal importance; great combines and monopolies have 
refashioned the competitive society which was to have 
secured the economic rights of the people. And _ the 
constitution not merely survives; it flourishes. 

It is perfectly clear that what is now recognised as the 
American constitution bears little relation to the agreed 
draft of 1787. For to the original words written on paper 
and the intentions of the drafters have been added the 
written amendments and, far more important, the 
changing interpretations of successive generations of 
Americans. The constitution is not to be contained in 
any glass case open daily for visitors’ inspection; it is 
a body of legal rules, of moral principles, of hopes for 
the future, which together represent the past experience 
and the present political sense of the American people. 
The people, and not the Supreme Court, are the true 
custodians of the constitution. The Supreme Court under 
JouHN MARSHALL in the early nineteenth century took to 
itself the power to rule on the constitutionality of Acts of 
Congress; but it has able to maintain and 
develop this power only because in the long run it has 


been 


followed the wishes of the 
The constitution has lived and grown only becaus 
the convention delegates in 1787 had the wisdom to 


provide for amendment, although by somewhat cumber- 


people. 


some processes (namely, ratification by each House of 
Congress and by three-quarters of the States), and 
because, perhaps they drafted their 
articles in general terms which could be reinterpreted 


unconsciously, 
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to suit the changing experience of successive generations. 
It is difficult enough to determine just what the dele- 
gates wished to express in their constitution; it is impos- 
sible to determine what rules they would have made 
if they could have foreseen the conditions of modern 
America. But what they thought then or would have 
thought in present circumstances is completely irrele- 
vant. What matters is that their words have proved 
sufficiently flexible to be reinterpreted to meet changing 
circumstances, and by their own constancy have provided 
a thread of continuity necessary for the stability of 
American society. For every living and growing society 
needs not only progressive forces to adapt it to changing 
-onditions, but also a receptive and passive conservatism 
in which the experience of the past can be preserved. In 
only one respect did the drafters of the constitution 
attempt to make a perpetual rule, when they provided 
that there could be no alteration in the equal repre- 
sentation of all States in the Senate. This rigidity may 
cause trouble in the future, as the boundaries of the States 
become less significant—though subdivision of the more 
populous States provides a loophole. 

The fight between PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, the Senate 
und the Supreme Court is only the latest example of th 
process of re-expression at work. The Supreme Court 
had given a long series of rulings, culminating in the 
decision that neither Federal nor State Governments 
had the power to fix minimum wages for women. These, 
if not challenged, would have effectively prevented the 
Government from dealing with those clamant social 
problems which are no respecters of written constitu- 
tions. The PRESIDENT went to the heart of the matter 
in his desire to secure from the Supreme Court inter- 
pretations of the constitution fitting to modern conditions. 
His specific proposal was that an assistant judge should 
be appointed for each judge over 70 who did not retire. 
This was rejected by the Senate. But the Court itself recog- 
nised the justice of the attack by revising its attitude to- 
wards the PRESIDENT’s social programme. To the vast 
majority of Americans it has seemed inconceivable that 
the constitution was endangered by the PRESIDENT’S pro- 
posals; but from the minority there has been criticism 
enough. The more vociferous opponents are those who, 
ostensibly in the name of the constitution, are really con- 
cerned to protect their own personal or impersonal pro- 
perty right 
ment. These are the less important. More serious is the 
charge that the PRESIDENT wished, in fact, to subor- 


from the regulatory actions of the Govern- 
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dinate the Supreme Court to the Executive branch of the 
Government, with the perhaps unconscious but possibly 
inevitable object of establishing an un-American 
dictatorship. 

There is more substance in this latter criticism. But 
the gravamen of the charge is that the personal standard 
of the Supreme Court judges might have been weakened 
rather than that the Court would have been made the 
catspaw of politics. For the Supreme Court, in its consti- 
tutional functions at least, is already a political rather 
than a legal body. In the vast majority of cases which 
come before the Court for constitutional judgment, there 
is nothing in the law, and nothing even in the constitu- 
tion, specifically relevant. There are merely observations 
about generalities such as ‘‘ due process,’ ‘“‘ general 
welfare,’’ ‘“‘ inter-State commerce,’’ and the like. To 
decide whether or not these phrases are applicable in 
specific instances must inevitably and most properly 
turn upon political considerations—that is, in most cases, 
upon the individual preconceptions of the judges. To 
say this is not to criticise the Court, but to establish its 
place in the dynamic balance of the constitution. Under 
the mantle of the law, the judges exercise a political 
power. If the organic character of the constitution is to 
be preserved, this fact must be recognised and judges 
be appointed from the finest statesmen available. To 
seek protection by denying the political function and 
appealing to an imaginary strict and unalterable written 
law would halt the organic development of the constitu- 
tion in which lies its strength. The appeal to legalism is 
no protection even for those who wish to strengthen 
the obstacles to dictatorship, for if the Supreme Court 
were ever forced to play the part of Reichstag to the 
President’s HITLER, it would do so with the most meti- 
culous attention to the written law and constitution. 

The Englishman is generally amazed that the 
American constitution works at all. The secret of its 
vitality is the same as that of the British democracy: 
neither country considers itself bound by the actions of 
the dead, and both are willing to meet changing social 
problems by adopting remedies which would have been 
repugnant in the past. The British are duly grateful 
for the fact that they are not handicapped in this 
process by any written document supposed to be of 
permanent relevance. The Americans minimise their 
self-imposed handicap by progressive re-interpretation 
of a document which is catholic enough to mean all 
things to all men. 


The Universities 


ye an earlier article we examined the chances of em- 
ployment presented to the three-quarters of a 
million boys and girls who leave the elementary and 
secondary schools of England and Wales every year. 
Over 4,000 boys and girls from grant-aided secondary 
schools pass annually to university institutions in 
England and Wales. The total number of new entrants 
from all quarters into British universities and colleges is 
some 14,000 yearly, including about 3,000 for the 
universities of Scotland. The full-time student popula- 
tion of British universities in 1935 was 50,638, a figure 
equivalent to one in 885 of the population compared with 
one in 604 in Germany and one in 480 in France. A 
generation ago the British total was only 20,249. We 
propose, in the present article, to estimate the cost of 
university education to individuals and to the State; 
and to examine the material rewards, by way of re- 
munerative and congenial employment open to students 
ut the end of their university career. 


More than £2? millions are applied every year from 
rates and taxes to university education in Great Britain, 
in addition to something like £350,000 devoted by local 
authorities to student scholarships. These sums repre- 
sent an annual charge of about £55 per full-time student; 
but they provide only 44 per cent. of the universities’ 
total income. The balance of the {£6,000,000 spent 
annually by universities and colleges (excluding capital 
expenditure on buildings, land and permanent equip- 
ment) is obtained in various ways: some 14 per cent. 
from endowments, 33 per cent. from tuition, examina- 
tion and registration fees, and 9 per cent. from miscel- 
laneous sources. 

The graduate of to-day at the end of his univer- 
sity career has cost his parents, guardians, local 
authorities, or the State between {500 and {1,000, 
according to the type of university of which he 
has been a member. These figures include tuition, lodg- 
ing and maintenance, but many 


exclude overhead 
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costs of a university training. The annual cost thus 
vanes between the different types of universities from 
4125 to 4250, and these differences are reflected in the 
divergent types of entrant which they attract. 

Of the 11,600 students who entered universities in 
England and Wales in 1934, only a little more than one 
third came from grant-aided schools. The remainder, 
totalling about 7,500, were recruited from private 
schools, public schools, independent grammar schools, 
other institutions and trom overseas. This latter class 
was largely concentrated at Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, where, out of 7,515 entrants in 1934, only 
1,885 were drawn from grant-aided schools. At the 
University of Wales, however, pupils from State schools 
numbered 68 per cent. of the 1934 entrants. Entrants 
from State schools accounted for 60 per cent. of the 
whole at Sheffield, over 50 per cent, at Birmingham, 
Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool and the various university 
colleges in other areas; and just under 50 per cent. at 
Durham, Manchester and Reading. The problem of post 
graduate employment is correspondingly complex, and 
its incidence varies between the different types of 
universities and of students. 


Though there is a paucity of information available 
about graduate employment, it is possible to state cer 
tain general conclusions. In the first place, a serious 
lack of organisation and co-ordination in the finding 
of jobs for graduates has only recently been miti- 
gated by the multiplication of appointments boards and 
the new interest taken by employers and public authori 
ties in the recruitment, grading and training of educated 
recruits. Secondly, the problems of graduate employ 
ment have been especially acute in the post-war years 
The numbers in universities rose sharply after the war; 
and subsequent economic depression revealed serious 
maladjustment between the number of graduates seek 
ing work and the number and character of the openings 
offered. In Germany, similar troubles occasioned th« 
drastic reduction of university entrants from 30,000 in 
1932 to 16,000 in 1934, but in Great Britain unemploy 
ment among graduates never reached the same formid 
able dimensions. In 1934, Miss ELEANOR RATHBON! 
found an unemployment percentage of 6.5 among 
sample of recent graduates of the combined universities 
And in Wales 10 per cent. of those who graduated 
between 1933 and 1935 were still unemployed at the end 
of two years. But by January, 1935, the Board of Educa- 
tion reported that 80 per cent. of the students who had 
graduated in June, 1934, had found posts, and that the 
remainder would be absorbed by June, 1935. 


The results of such precise work as has been done, in 
fact, suggest that, apart from cyclical unemployment 
among engineers and scientists, actual graduate unem- 
ployment is rare. The major problems arise from the 
danger of misemployment—which occurs when graduates 
pass into poorly paid posts with few prospects—and 
from the time-lag between graduation and appointment. 
The latter is much the simpler of the two problems. The 
great majority of graduates, in fact, succeed in finding 
employment within a few months after leaving college. 
Of 876 students who graduated from University College, 
Exeter, between 1931 and 1935, just over 2 per cent. 
had to wait twelve months before obtaining work. The 
Birmingham Appointments Board has recorded that, of 
244 students who left the University in June, 1936, only 
32 were unemployed six months later; and the Cam- 
bridge Appointments Board has estimated that, on the 
average, about 3.5 per cent. of graduates have to wait 
six months before obtaining employment. 

The more serious problem of misemployment is less 
easy to assess in any precise way. Many graduates pass 
into posts for which their training and degree, except in 
the most general sense, will be useless. An instance of 
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partial misemplovment which arouses cnticism among 
students is in the teaching profession. Many university 
students proceed to their degrees as intending 
teachers because it is the only way of securing a sub- 
sidised university training. They are trained to teach at 
secondary schools, but at the end of their course are 
compelled, for lack of suitable openings, to go into 
elementary schools. At Manchester University it has 
been estimated that, although some 8o per cent. of 
teachers in training have graduated, over 60 per cent. 
Pass into elementary schools. setween 50 and 75 per 
cent. of trained graduates at provincial universities find 
their first teaching posts In elementary schools. The 
trouble is twofold: the university training of intending 
teachers is exclusively subsidised; and the reorganisation 
of education, including the effective raising of the school 
leaving age, which was to provide openings for gradu- 
ates in central and senior schools, has not been carried 
through. There is, of course, no inherent inferiority in 
elementary school teaching compared with work in secon- 
dary schools. But most graduates have not, in fact, been 
trained for elementary school work, which is, moreover, 
less well paid. 

It is only at a few universities, however, where 
teachers in training predominate in total numbers, 
though, even at Oxford and Cambridge, educational posts 
bulk largely in the appointments secured through the 
\ppointments Boards. At Oxford, for instance, out of 
2,934 permanent posts secured between 1926 and 1936, 
while 545 were in Government employment, 785 in bank- 
ing and insurance, 135 in journalism, secretarial and 
clerical work, as many as 1,459 Were in schools and 
colleges. Similarly, the Cambridge Appointments Board 
reports that of 2,352 posts obtained between 1932 and 
1936, as many as 926 were in educational employment, 
though in this instance over a thousand passed in the 
same period into commerce and industry, At Birming- 
ham, of 300 graduates, recent and past, placed in the 
session 1935-30, 172 took posts in schools, 81 went 
into industry and enginecring, and 47 into business and 
commerce. Thus, although teaching attracts a great many 
university graduates, a considerable number is recruited 
annually through university appointments boards by in 
dustry and commerce. Many more enter firms, offices o1 
factories without the boards’ assistance. Others become 
doctors or lawyers, having been directly trained at 
college 

The lack of contact between the universities and em 
ployers, between courses and the requirements of in 
dustry, commerce and the professions is still evident. 
Nevertheless, many employers, whether business men, 1n 
dustrialists or public authorities, have recently consented 
to cast their net tentatively among the British universities 
at large—though the products of the more expensive 
universities seem still to have a prescriptive mght 
to prior consideration in certain fields. Several larg 
firms have realised the possibilities of graduate recruit 
ment and training. The possession of a degree by a recruit 
is not often regarded by modern employers as a liability 

though some traces of an old suspicion still remain. 
More often, and wisely, graduates are specially prepared 
by employers for work for which their training has par- 
ticularly suited them. Only infrequently are they wasted 
on routine work. Above all, the chaotic condition of this 
specialised corner of the labour market is now being set 
in order. 

On the whole, apart from instances of misemployment, 
the prospects of a graduate justify, in the narrowest 
sense, the cost of his training, provided that he is will 
ing to begin at a relatively low wage while he learns his 
job. He will start in life earning £200-£250 a year. He 
will rise to at least {500. On the average, he will earn 
considerably more; and an important minority of 
eraduates will fill the highest paid posts in the land. 
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Commodity Market Prospects 


Hf downward tendency of prices in the leading 

commodity markets, in evidence during the last 
few weeks, has lately been much accentuated. In the 
early months of 1937, most commodities rose rapidly 
in price; to-day, wheat, cotton, lead and rubber have 
lost more than all their gains and cotton is actually 
cheaper than at any time since the end of 1933. The 
undertone of most markets is weak and the prospect 
of a further decline is being widely canvassed. This is an 
opportune time to ask how far the market’s pessimism 
is justified, and why its views have changed so com- 
pletely within the space of a few months. 

The present acute weakness of commodity prices is 
generally ascribed by the leading market operators, first 
to the adverse effect of the international political situa- 
tion, and secondly to the depressing influence of falling 
security prices in Wall Street and on other Stock Ex- 
changes. Both factors have undoubtedly had an im- 
portant influence on the 
commodity price structure 
recently, but they are far 
from affording a complete 


. 2 4 1 - 
explanation ot the volte-face Be gin- 
in sentiment since _ last ning otf 


spring. If we examined the Year 
position a little more closely 
we shall find that the 


boom in prices in the latter Wheat 
months of 1936 and in the | Liverpool, per 
first quarter of 1937 was cental 
based on a definite convic- 

tion, common both to con Cotton 


sumers and _ speculators, 
that producers would be un 


Liverpool, Am. 
middling, per 


able to cope with the rapid on www | O° ORG. 
increase in demand which 

was then in prospect, and Copper 

that an acute shortage of | London, per) £ s.d.! 
supplies would consequently long ton 19-10-0 
be experienced before the 

end of 1937. Consumers, Tin 

therefore, abandoned their London, 

policy of hand-to-mouth long ton 231-0-0 
buying, which they had 

consistently followed during Lead 

the depression, and began | London, pei 

to increase their stocks long ton 

before the end of last year. 

In their wake came many Spelter 

speculative operators, whose London, pei 


intervention, from  Feb- long ton 19-18-9 
ruary, 1937, onwards, was 
on so extensive a scale that 
markets rapidly got out of 
hand and prices were forced 
up to uneconomic levels. 
lhe financial position of many operators was doubtful, 
to say the least, and it soon become clear that the bubble 
would be pricked as soon as the first technical reactions 
in prices forced them to increase the deposits on their 
commitments. In fact, prices fell almost as quickly as 
they had risen in earlier months. But between the 
middle of March and of June this reaction, where it was 
deemed necessary, caused no acute misgiving in the 
markets. Nowhere was there any disposition to look tor 
. far-reaching change in the basic position. 

By general admission, the present downward move 
ment comes into a very different category. It started at 
t moment when many commodity markets normally 
show a strong seasonal improvement—a fact which itself 
suggests that the fear of an impending shortage of 
supplies, which was the mainspring of the rise of prices 
t year ago, is no longer acute. After the lessons of 
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recent months, consumers and speculators are hesitant 
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» begin a new and large-scale buying movement. The 
inaniaaien of many commodities is ‘admittedly main- 
tained at record levels, allowing for seasonal fluctua- 
tions; but the possibility of maintaining, or further 
increasing consumption is being questioned. High prices 
have in recent months caused the cancellation ot 
numerous orders and have hindered the conclusion of 
new contracts. Although armament demand has been 
substantial throughout the summer, its actual dimen- 
sions have been smaller than the market anticipated in its 
bullish mood of last spring. The building boom shows 
signs of slackening in some leading countries of the world, 
and doubts are even being expressed about the eagerly 
awaited autumn industrial revival in the United States. 
Trade buyers are the more inclined to be cautious, 
because they have already suffered losses through their 
heavy purchases of commodities at the higher prices 
ruling in the early months of this year. 

The trend of supplies of 


COMMODITY PRICES IN 1937 many commodities gives 


point to the scepticism with 
which many buyers now dis- 
count reports of a future 
shortage. The world’s out- 
put of copper has risen in 
the first eight months of 
1937, according to the 
Copper Institute, to 
1,559,162 short tons, against 
1,053,025 short tons in the 
first eight months of 1936— 
a rise of 48.2 per cent. Con- 
sumption has simultaneously 
increased from 1,131,905 
short tons to 1,531,702 short 
tons, or by only 35.4 per 
cent., and production is 


{s.d.| £ s.d. f s.d. | again in excess of current 
78-0-0 ) consumption. Since the end 


of April, the world’s stocks 
of copper have been rising. 
On August 31st these stocks 
totalled 328,610 short tons 
—a figure some 45,247 tons 
above the lowest level 
touched this year. The 
world’s tin production in 
the first half of this year is 
put by the International Tin 
Research and Development 
Council at 92,303 long 
tons, which is 2,560 tons 
below estimated consump- 
tion, But since the end of 
March production has ac- 
tually exceeded consump- 
tion, and according to A. Strauss & Co., Ltd., stocks 
on August 31st totalled 23,551 long tons, and were 
2,486 tons above the lowest figure for this year. 
Lead production outside Spain and the United 
States, an isolated market, advanced in the first seven 
months of 1937, according to Metallgesellschaft, from 
608,735 to 695,175 metric tons, an increase of 14.2 per 
cent. But consumption outside the United States 
is estimated by the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics to have risen by only 6 per cent. In the case 
of spelter the Metallgesellschaft reports for the first seven 
months of this year show a rise of 8.9 per cent. in out- 
put outside the United States, which has increased from 
588,227 metric tons to 640,322 metric tons; the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics put the rise in the extra-United 
States’ consumption this year at 7.9 per cent. 

Similar conditions have affected the markets for com- 
modities other than metals. For example, total 
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supplies of American cotton in the 1937-38 season will 
be 22,216,000 bales (consisting of 16,098,000 bales from 
the new crop and 6,118,000 bales carried over from last 
season) against 19,30G,000 bales in the 1936-37 season 
and an estimated consumptio n of 13,135,000 bales. 
Supplies of cotton outside the Ur 
at about 26,221,000 bales (i.e. 19,500,000 bales of 
the new crop and 6,721,000 bales carried over) against 
24,521,000 bales last season and an estimated consump- 
tion of not more than 18,000,000 bales. Net exports 
of rubber from countries adhering to the international 
restriction scheme, Plus exports from non-restricting 
countries, have been computed by the International! 
Rubber Regulation Committee at 644,713 long tons in 
the first seven months of this year, against 473,951 
long tons in the intl pe riod of last year. World 
absorption in the same months has been as much as 
677.759 long tons, compared with 588,031 long tons 
last year. In June and July, however, new supplies 
exceeded current absorption and the preliminary 
statistics for / ugust suggest that this tendency has con- 
tinued. All the la ge producing ¢ ountries, indeed, seem to 
have convincingly proved in the last few months that 
they are able to fulfil their high quotas. Stocks of rubber 
outside the regulated areas had increased to 396,446 
long tons on July 31, against 374,406 long tons two 
months earlier. 


ited States are placed 


Last, but not least, the prospects ol fairly Sauuslactory 
supplies of wheat have substantially im —— recenth 
Despite the disappointing Canadian crop the prospe 
tive harvest of the Northern Hemis wih re should total 
about 3,350,000,000 bushels, and will be the best since 
the bumper year of 1931—a result for which favourablk 
crops in the United States and in Russia are largely 
responsible. If supplies from the Souther: rn Hemispher 
come up to present expectations, fears of an acut 
shortage of wheat sup] lies in the 1937-38 season will be 
happily belied, and there m: iy even be a slight increase i1 
stocks at the end of the season. 

Altogether, the evidence suggests that producers may 
be able to cope with demand, even if it maintains its 


A Penny 


HEN the London omnibusmen cams 


earlier this year the London Passenger Transpot 
Board declared that the effect of an increase in bus fart 
would be to lower rather than to raise traffic receipts. 


The dispute was terminated without the necessity for 
testing the accuracy or otherwise of that assertion, but 


the difficulties of omnibus operation in a period of rising 
costs have, if anything, been accentuated in the period 
that has subsequently elapsed. And while laymen may 


question whether the Board have succeeded in hittin; 
on precisely the optimum fare for every stage on every 
bus route in the London area, so that the slightest 
change, upward or downward, would involve ¢ 
revenue, it may be admitted it the probl em of passing 
on increased costs is peculiarly difficult in the road pas 
senger transport ind ustry. 

Omnibus propri tors claim to be the victims of special 
economic circumstances. The average omnibus fare 
is under 24d., and 1d. fares are by far the most im 
portant numerically. To increase them by 5 per cent. or 
IO per cent., it is cl: 1imed, is not a practical proposition 
The alternative of reducing the distance a passenger is 
carried for a given sum is difficult and even dangerous 
for the omnibus industry is subject to fierce competition 
from private transport, i.e. from the pedestrians’ own 
legs and from the humble but efficient bicycle. The pros- 
perity of the industry in recent years has been based on 
its success in eiuciong eople to ride for relatively short 
distances, and one lesson of this year’s strike has been 
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that the habit may be less deeply ingrained than many 


had supposed. There is a good deal of evidence to show, 
moreover, that tl outward movement of population 
from congested urban areas to new oe 1g estates, in 


the last few years, would have induced a much greate1 
demand for bus transport, but for the concurrent, and 
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ut high levels. It is by no means impossible, jn- 
deed, that before long restriction of production may 
need to be reimposed in certain instances to obviate 
a tendency towards glut. On the other hand, it is known 
that the recent increase in visible supplies of commodi- 
ties has been accompanied by a sharp drop In con- 
sumers’ stocks. So long, however, as consumers are 
disinclined to replenish their holdings (for the reasons 
mentioned earlier in the present article), this condition 
has no immediate significance for the market. 
What, then, is the general outlook for commodity 
prices? One thing seems tolerably certain: that a return 
o the levels reached earlier this vear is no longer in 
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prospect, because the special conditions which produced 
the bull market have passed away. At the same time 
onsumption seriously declines owing to a re 
action in international industrial activity, it is unlikely 
that commodity prices will fall far below their present 
levels—apart, that is, from the short-lived effects of 
a possible but temporary panic. In many cases 


admittedly, present commodity prices are well above the 


uniess 


output costs of economic producers. But while consump- 
tion maintains anything like its present figures, the out- 
put of the high-cost producers will be needed to satisfy 
it and long market eX pe rience goes to show that com- 
modity prices are closely affected by the highest pro- 
supp lles. 
h lu sound, the most important 
lement in the outlook for commodity prices will be 
the future trend of the world’s industnal activity. If 
lemand is maint ined, the fall in prices may be stopped 

h farther, and there may even 
be a recovery to something like the prices prevalent 

Any deterioration in the 
international industrial situation, however, would be 
the signal for a much more severe setback in prices, for 
two reasons. In the first place, the recent rate of produc- 
tion of many commodities corresponds to a_ record 
demand. In the second place, general reduction in out- 
ut would pri ted much more slowly than 
the conditions of a declining market would require. 
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ry msiderable, increase in the number of privately- 

vned bicycles, whose original costs are low whose 
s are almost negligible. 

The omn industry was brought under t! ontro| 

tfic co yners by the Road Trafhe Act of 1930. 

[he first effect of this control was to stabilise the posi- 

) then existing. “ap three years there was virtually 

o change in hicle-mileage, passenger journeys, Te- 

eipts id fares. Saieseonter there has been ne 

material alteration in fares, but a small expansion of 


per cent. has taken place in vehicle-mileage, together 
xpansion Of 14.5 per cent. in 
the number of passenger journeys, and of 6.5 per cent. 
n total receipts. The number of short-distanc« passen- 


vith a somewhat greater 


rs | en growing, and the number of long-distance 
passengers declining. The result of the 1930 Act, in 


1 

hort, was to confer immunity from new omnibus com- 
petition on existing proprietors, and to stabilise both 
their total rece Ipts and the level of their fares in a period 
of falling costs. Consequently, their pronts rose steadily. 
The improvement, however, was due almost entirely to 
reduced expenditure, and the omnibus proprietors are 
in a correspondingly vulnerable position to-day. 

A few relevant statistics will make the position clear. 
Recent returns show that, for all operators with more 
than five vehicles, except London Transport, the average 

ceipts per vehicle-mile are 10.42d., and the average 
expenditure is 9.09d. Thus, the ratio of expenditure te 
receipts is 87.2 per cent. For local authority operators 
alone, the figures are 12.78d. and 11.49d. respectively 
and the ratio 89.9 per cent. For private operators, the 
averages are g.72d. and 8.38d., and the ratio 86.2 per 
cent. In the case of London Transport, receipts per 
vehicle-mile are 13.69d., and expenditure 13.13d., the 
ratio thus being 95.9 per cent. The d lifferences in the 
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_ 
financial results depend largely on the size of the 
vehicles used, the average seating capacity being 43.79 
for local authorities’ omnibuses, 29.55 for those of 
private operators and 48.53 for London Transport. The 
components of these figures deserve close examination. 
It may be computed that approximately 30 per cent. of 
the costs of operating a representative omnibus fleet is 
accounted for by overhead costs and fixed charges— 
which continue even when the buses are not running— 
and 70 per cent. by running costs. Taking separate items, 
some 39 per cent. of operating costs consists of traffic ex- 
penses (of which three-fourths represents drivers’ and 
conductors’ wages). Some 18 per cent. is attributable to 
fuel costs, 14 per cent. to vehicle repairs, 14 per cent. to 
depreciation of vehicles, and 15 per cent. to licence 
duties and other expenses over which the operators have 
little or no control. 

Throughout the period since 1930, wages costs have 
been tending to rise, for three reasons. The first has 
been the increases in wage-rates and reductions in work- 
ing hours which followed the inclusion of a ‘* fair wages 
clause ’’’ in the Act of 1930. The second has been the 
absorption of small concerns paying low wages by larger 
operators paying higher wages. The third reason has 
been the growing importance of local authority opera- 
tion. Up to last year, increased wages costs were more 
than offset by economies under other headings, and par- 
ticularly those of depreciation, repairs and fuel. To-day, 
however, the cost of new vehicles is rising. The largest 
omnibus - manufacturing company in the country, 
Leyland Motors, for example, recently increased its 
prices by £60 to £75 per vehicle. In the absence of any 
increase in average “‘life,’’ therefore, depreciation allow- 
ances must be increased. Repair costs depend largely 
on mechanics’ wages and prices of replacements and 
all of which have risen this year. 





spare parts 


Notes of 


B The Coming Session.—In barely a month's 
time Parliament will have reassembled. Political activity 
shows its normal autumnal rise and the Prime Minister 
has returned to town. We are on the eve of the 
Party conferences, and already the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the programmes of the Opposition groups 
are being revealed to the electorate. One thing is certain : 
nothing in the recess has shaken general confidence in the 
Government, whose stock probably stands even firmer 
now than two months ago. The Nyon Agreement has 
encouraged the belief, perhaps prematurely, that the 
advent of the new Prime Minister portends a hardening 
in foreign policy. Yet the coming session is likely to 
be difficult for the Government, despite the fact that 
the success of the Labour National Campaign in re- 
storing the battered prestige of the official Opposition 
has yet to be proved. 


* * * 


There are a number of thorny problems inherited from 
last session, when sectional interests were allowed to 
delay the reorganisation of the coal industry and elec- 
trical distribution. The physical fitness campaign has 
become widely popular during the summer, but not all 
the publicity to be given to the existing health services 
can conceal the absence of an effective policy for im- 
proved nutrition. The illogicalities of milk distribution 
and prices remain. Moreover, there are more general 
problems still to solve. Industrial prices are rising, 
and the re-armament programme has revealed many 
bottle-necks and shortages of plant and skilled labour. 
The regrettable gap between the condition of the dis- 
tressed areas and that of other regions is still evident. 
And the Government’s plans for the next slump are 
still uncertain. Mr Eden has sounded a trumpet call for 
an Anglo-American trade agreement, but there are few 
signs of the Government’s readiness to place this 
country’s authority behind a general move for freer 
trade. Nevertheless, the new Prime Minister is capable 
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One item—fuel—remains as a possible field for 
economy in operating costs. Of the 47,000 omnibuses 
now licensed, approximately 10,000 use heavy oil and 
37,000 use petrol. The proportion of the total mileage 
run by the vehicles using heavy oil, however, is some- 
what greater than these figures suggest. The heavy oil 
omnibuses can be run at a saving of about 40 per cent. 
in fuel cost, compared with the omnibuses which use 
petrol, and this on a typical omnibus is equivalent to 
about 0.7d. per vehicle-mile. This is an appreciable 
saving, but against it must be set the higher initial cost 
of the heavy oil vehicle. Some operators, again, are 
doubtful whether the heavy oil vehicle will have as long 
a life or as low repair costs as the petrol vehicle. 
Nevertheless, in present conditions it seems, on balance, 
to hold out the prospect of appreciable economies, and 
it is significant that 76 per cent. of all new omnibuses 
purchased this year have been heavy oil vehicles, against 
55 per cent. last season and 48 per cent. in the preceding 
season. 

Once the possible economies from the substitution 
have been gained, however, it is difficult to see other 
directions in which they may be sought on any decisive 
scale. If the industry is, in fact, faced by the prudlem 
of rising costs and stationary fares, its financial future 
may largely depend on how far it can obtain a better 
load factor by carrying more passengers per vehicle- 
mile, which in turn will depend on the ability and wil- 
lingness of the public to exchange copper coins for 
omnibus transport. An improvement in the purchasing 
power and an increase in the leisure of the poorer sections 
of the community would greatly assist the bus proprie- 
tors. Their problem, reduced to its lowest terms, is to 
induce one extra passenger to travel on every vehicle for 
each mile of its journey. But this marginal passenger 
will not be easy to find. 


the Week 


of following a progressive policy once the need has been 
proved. And, even during the recess, some members of 
his Cabinet have demonstrated praiseworthy zeal for de- 
partmental efficiency and reform. 


* * * 


Conservative Amity.— While the forthcoming 
Labour Party conference at Bournemouth seems likely 
to be marked by considerable controversy about foreign 
policy and Left-wing activity, the Conservative counter- 
part at Scarborough on October 7th and 8th promises 
little excitement and no acrimony. The agenda for the 
Scarborough meeting is singularly free from discordant 
notes. No bogys are likely to be raised to compare with 
the issue of Indian government some years ago or, more 
recently, the problem of National Defence. Most of the 
resolutions tabled are devised to commend the Govern- 
ment, and castigation is reserved for the alleged policy 
of Opposition groups regarding foreign policy and 
colonies. The nearest approach to criticism will come 
from Mr Victor Raikes, who will urge upon the Govern- 
ment the claims of the poultry industry, and from the 
Manchester University Constitutional Association, whose 
resolution will stress the need of a plentiful supply of 
cheap milk for hospitals. It is remarkable to find such 
unanimity among the multitude of the Government’s 
Conservative supporters, and its existence is certainly 
a tribute to the Prime Minister. 


* * * 


Labour’s Bid for Support.—The prestige of the 
Labour Party has been much blown upon since the 
débacle of 1931, and the abortive come-back of 1935. 
There has been a notable lack of both agreement and 
direction in Labour pronouncements on foreign policy: 
and in domestic matters there has been similar dissen- 
sion about tactics and strategy. Now the Party aims to 
rise like a Phoenix from the ashes of the burnt-out 
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enthusiasms of its early pioneers. With the launching 
last week-end of a National Campaign to win 100,000 
new members, the Labour Party enters a new phase in 
its history. Until 1931 it was running with the wind. 
Since then it has been in the doldrums. Now it must vin 

dicate its claim to be, as the official Opposition, the alter 

native to the National Government. Appeal has been 
made this week, in two million leaflets and at 5,000 meet 
ings, to the middle and working classes alike. The Party 
can no longer claim the irresponsibility of youth. Mr 
Herbert Morrison, the organiser of victory in London, 
is leading the National Campaign. No better master of 
ceremonies could have been chosen to celebrate thi 
Party’s coming to years of discretion, but the success of 
Labour’s new venture, in present political conditions, is 
highly uncertain. 


* * * 


Japanese Barbarism.—A reply has at length been 
received to the British Note of protest against the 
wounding of the Ambassador to China. The reply is 
considerably more conciliatory than seemed likely at 
one time. It states that 

The Japanese Government consider that the incident 
may have been caused by Japanese planes which mistook 
the Ambassador’s motor as a military bus or truck. As the 
wounding of the Ambassador may thus have been due to 
the action, however involuntary, of Japanese aircraft, the 
Japanese Government desire to convey to his Britanni 
Majesty’s Government a formal expression of their deep 
regret. 

In reply to the demand for the punishment of the 
aviators, the Note says that “it is aie to say that 
the Japanese Government would take suitable steps 
whenever it was established that Japanese aviators 
killed or wounded, intentionally or through negligence, 
nationals belonging to a third country.”’ It is also stated 
that “ instructions have been sent again to the Japanes« 
forces in China to exercise the greatest care in sale 
guarding non-combatants.”’ This reply has been accepted 
in London as satisfactory, and, so far as regards the 
particular incident of the Ambassador's wounding 
there is no point in pursuing it further. But the general 
assurances contained in the Note on Japan’s solicitude 
for the safety of foreigners and non-combatants must 
be read in the light of events which occurred on the 
very same day that the Note was published. On Sunday, 
Admiral Hasegawa, the Japanese Commander at 
Shanghai, warned the representatives of the Powers that 
air raids would be made on Nanking, the Chinese capital, 
and that the diplomatic representatives had better with- 
draw to safety. This intimation, which must surely be 
unparalleled in history, drew immediate protests in 
Tokyo from the British, French and American Govern- 
ments, the latter protest being in particularly stron 
terms, saying that a raid on Nanking would i 
“unwarranted and contrary to the principles of law 
and humanity.”’ 


* * * 


In spite of these protests, the threatened raids duly 
took place on Wednesday, anything up to 100 Japanese 
aircraft being engaged. Actually, comparatively little 
damage seems to have been wane, and there was no loss 
of foreign life. But the enormity of this Japanese crime 
is not to be measured by piles of corpses. War is still 
undeclared between Japan and China. And Nanking’s 
military importance is confined to the fact that it is a 
large and populous city which is the seat of the Govern- 
ment. To bomb this city, after cynically advising the 
Ambassadors of the Powers to clear out, suggests that 
the Japanese military authorities do not intend to 
observe any of the conventions of humanity. The world 
is being accustomed to horrors of this sort, but the raids 
on Nanking are more blatant and less excusable than 
almost anything that has gone before. There is every 
evidence that the opinion of the world concurs with the 
New York Times in conferring upon the Japanese action 
the epithet of ‘‘ unprecedented barbarism.” Nanking, 
unfortunately, is not the only city which has suffered. 
In Canton, a more thickly-settled and less protected 
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city, the raids have been more frequent and the dam; age 
much more terrible. Are the Japanese really determined 
to put themselves beyond the pale of civilisation ? 


* * * 


Campaign in North China. Apart from aerial] 
barbarism, there has not been much movement on the 
Shanghai front. The Chinese forces have evidently made 
good their retirement to a new line, and the Japanese 
are going to proceed slowly in attacking it. In the 
North, on the other hand, there has been swift move- 
ment. The main bulk of Gener: . Te rauchi's Japanese 
irmy has been advancing in a general southerly direc- 
tion from Peking, with its left Gash on the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway and its right wing across the roughly 
parallel Peking-Hankow railway. Taking advantage of 
their superior equipment and mobility, the Japanese 
have forced the Chinese back almost to Paotingfu, the 
important centre some 100 miles south of Peking 
Though they have thus gained much ground, = 
Japanese have failed in their attempt to cut off the 
treating Chinese, who were able to withdraw with the 
assistance of the floods which cover a large part of th 
countryside. Though this tactical encirclement failed, 
the Japanese are attempting a larger strategic movement 
of the same kind. The forces which were sent west of 
Peking into the province of Shansi have made rapid 
progress and are now circling round to the South and 
East towards Paotingfu. This western diversion has 
another purpose, which is to strike north-west into 
Suiyuan and thence into Mongolia. Thus Japanese 
strategy is designed not merely to cut the communica- 
tions of the Chinese Hopei, but also to threaten the 
communications of the Soviet Far Eastern Army farther 
north. But at present the operations cover only a frac- 
tion of the vast area which may become involved in the 
war—a fraction, moreover, in which Japanese command 
of transport stands at its greatest advantage. It is im- 
possible as yet to see more than the most sketchy 
outlines of what may well develop into a campaign on 
the largest possible scale. 


* * * 


Sequel to Nyon.—The succeeding stages of the 
diplomatic initiative begun at Nyon a fortnight ago 
appear to have been as speedy and effective as the 
first, which shocked Europe into the realisation that 
the democracies could, when they chose, act as quickly 
and incisively as the dictatorships. On September 17 oth, 
less than a week after the signature of the original agree- 
ment, the nine Nyon Powers signed a supplementary 
agreement designed to extend the protection against 
piracy to ships attacked by surface vessels and air- 
craft. The text is short, and merely authorises the war 
vessels of the signatory Powers to take measures against 
any aircraft or surface ships attacking merchant ships 
‘ when such attack is accompanied by a violation of the 
humanitarian principles embodied in the rules of inter- 
national law with regard to warfare at sea, which are 
referred to in Part IV of the Treaty of London of 
April 22, 1930, and confirmed in the Protocol signed 
in London on November 6, 1936.’’ In effect, this makes 
every air attack on shipping in the Mediterranean 
(always with the exception of attacks on Spanish ships) 
a piratical venture, since it is virtually impossible for 
an aeroplane to give the warning of its attack and make 
the arrangements for the safety of the crew which are 
required by the rules. Apart from its political importance, 
therefore, the second Nyon Agreement has the legal 
merit of extending for the first time a code of humani- 
tarian conduct to air attacks. Unfortunately, the state of 
the world gives little encouragement for any belief 
that this code will be observed in future hostilities 
where there will not be an anti-piracy patrol to exact 
vengeance. 


* * * 


Italian Diplomacy.—From the _ start, however 
the true significance of the Nyon Conference has been 
political rather than naval. Signor Mussolini, having 
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refused to attend the Conference, was annoyed to find 
it taking place without him and, still more, to learn that 
it had concluded so effective an arrangement in his 
absence. Italy was, indeed, in something of a dilemma. 
For the Mediterranean was clearly not ‘‘ Mare Nostrum ”’ 
if every corner of it was to be patrolled by the 
British and French fleets, but not the Italian. On the 
other hand, to beg for admission to the Concert of 
Nyon was to admit diplomatic defeat. Moreover, there 
was little time to lose, for the Duce is due to travel 
to Munich and Berlin this week-end, and must appear 
there as the strong-armed, undefeated Master of Italy’s 
Destiny. Britain and France, however, stood firm. While 
welcoming Italy’s adhesion to the Agreement on the 
terms provided in the document itself, they held that 
any proposals for amendment, designed to secure a 
larger part for Italy, must come from Rome. This diplo- 
matic hurdle provided the occasion for much coming 
and going in Rome, but in the end Italy undertook to 
send naval experts to a meeting at Paris, which is to 
begin within a few days and work out the technical 
details of Italy’s collaboration. It is believed that there 
is no question of Italy’s being assigned a zone in which 
she would exercise the exclusive patrol, but that Italian 
destroyers will be attached to the British and French 
patrols. British and French diplomacy has shown at its 
best in these last few days. Wisely, the advantage has 
not been pressed too far, but the result can be expressed 
as at least a victory on points for London and Paris. 


* * * 


There are, indeed, signs that Signor Mussolini, being 
forced into some form of understanding with Britain 
and France, has decided to appear in Berlin not 
Herr Hitler’s weaker and out-manceuvred ally, but as 
a potential convert to the other side—not with en- 
treaties, but with warnings. To the general surprise, 
the Italian permanent delegate to Geneva, Signor Bova 
Scoppa, was authorised to have two long conversations 
on Wednesday with M. Delbos, in which he gave the 
most emphatic reassurances on Italian policy in and 
towards Spain. He said that no more troops were being 
sent to Spain and that the ‘‘ volunteers ’’ already there 
would eventually be withdrawn. He also intimated that 
there was no intention of permanently maintaining the 
present occupation of the Balearics. These assurances 
were repeated to the British Chargé d’ Affaires in Rome 
on Wednesday by Count Ciano himself. Signor 
Mussolini’s diplomatic record does not encourage the 
world to take any of his pacific gestures at their im- 
mediate face value until proof is forthcoming, and the 
circumstance that the Duce is obviously in urgent need 
of some bargaining counters to take with him across 
the Alps is an added recommendation to caution. But 
it is just possible that he has decided, in view of the 
German hesitation and Franco-British firmness, that his 
Spanish game is up and that he had better get the best 
terms possible for withdrawing. If this should prove 
to be true, it would be the most hopeful thing that 
has happened Europe for many months. Even the 
appreciation of its possibility has measurably relaxed 
the tension. , 


as 


* * * 


American Democracy.— Both President Roosevelt 
and his Secretary of State have within the past week 
defined the attitude of the United States towards the 
challenge which dictatorial aggression is offering all 
over the world to the principles and practice of demo- 
cracy. The President was speaking on the 150th 
anniversary of the American Constitution, and _ his 
address was a skilful application of American respect for 
that venerable document to the external and internal 
problems of the day. As for the world at large he made 
no attempt to minimise either the success of the appeal 
of dictatorship, which led their leaders to ‘‘ laugh at all 
constitutions, predict the copying of their own methods 
and prophe sy the early end of democracy throughout 
the world.’’ This external challenge the Americ an people 
were determined to keep from their shores. ‘‘The known 
and measurable danger of becoming involved in war we 


face confidently.’’ But the internal danger was more 
insidious, either from those who hankered after a pluto- 
cratic dictatorship or from those who were in too much 
of a hurry for democratic institutions. The answer to 
both was to raise the standard of American living and 
economic and social security ‘‘ from what they are now 
to levels which the people know our resources justify.’ 

That,’’ continued Mr Roosevelt, turning his argument 
into familiar channels, ‘‘ is why I have been saying for 
months that there is a crisis in American affairs which 
demands action now.’’ 


* * * 


Ihe President was thus most urgently concerned with 
re-establishing the necessity of his internal programme. 
Mr Cordell Hull, on the following day, was naturally 
more fully occupied with the international situation. 
No less than his chief he gave expression to the deep 
abhorrence with which American opinion regards the 
methods and ambitions of the dictators. There followed 
a passage which has attracted considerable attention : — 

It was a great temptation in some countries such as their 
own to believe that peace could be had merely by maintain- 
ing isolation apart from the rest of the world, both in 
peace and war. This was a basic and sound determination, 
and it should not be relaxed. But a policy of complete 
isolation from the outside world would in its ultimate 
effects be as ineffective as the opposite extreme of ill-advised 
and unnecessary intervention would be unwise 
hese words give authoritative expression to the feelin 
which is undoubtedly growing in the United States thi 
ii America allows dictatorship to sweep the rest of the 
world, she will herself eventually have to meet the same 
challenge. But it would be a mistake to read in Mr 
Cordell Hull’s words any intimation of a forthcoming 
change in the practical details of American foreign 
policy. Mr Hull himself said that the quest of isolation 

should be relaxed.’’ Foreign countries may con- 
sider that search unfortunate; they may be convinced 
that it is short-sighted even in America’s own interests; 
but the wish of the American people is so clear and 
strong that it must be reckoned as a fact in world 
diplomacy. 
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* * * 


M. Bonnet’s Stewardship.—A broadcast address 
on Monday evening by M. Bonnet, the Minister of 
Finance and pivotal figure in M. Chautemps’s Cabinet, 
succeeded in materially allaying the fears felt last week 
for the franc. M. Bonnet was able to report excellent 
progress in nearly every field of his economic pro- 
gramme. The 1938 Budget will not only be balanced, but 
will show a surplus of 1,600 million francs. This does 
not, of course, include the re-armament expenditure 
covered by the extraordinary Budget, but it is never- 
theless a considerable achievement. Part of this sur- 
plus will be devoted to meeting the claims of the servants 
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of the State for increased salaries. But the major part 
will go towards the finance of re-armament. Moreover, 
the Caisse d’Amortissement will redeem 4,000 millions 
of the National Debt in the course of the year. The 
funding operations for the Treasury bonds which mature 
next month have been successful, so that the Treasury 
is out of all its difficulties for 1937 and the balancing of 
the Budget should make it fully possible to cover all re- 
quirements in 1938. M. Bonnet claimed that this improve- 
ment had been effected without crippling the country by 
increased taxation; the increase in railway charges had 
not led to any reduction of traffic, and the yield from 
taxation in August was better than for a long time past. 


* * * 


In his more specific references to the position of the 
franc, M. Bonnet confirmed by inference the new policy 
of refraining from any rigid pegging of the exchange 
rate (a declaration duly noted by the market), but he 
warned speculators that the Equalisation Fund was 
plentifully supplied with foreign exchange and would 
not hesitate to intervene when it saw fit. On the other 
hand, no form of exchange control was in contemplation 
and France would remain true to the principles of the 
Tripartite Agreement of a year ago. Finally, the 
Minister of Finance gave a clear, though tactfully 
worded, warning to his colleagues of the Left. For the 
further progress of the improvement already begun, a 
continuation of the ‘‘ pause ’’ is absolutely indispens- 
able, whatever may be the gains of the Socialists in the 
forthcoming cantonal elections. Indeed, the Socialists, 
far from securing further social reforms, may be com- 
pelled to abandon some of their gains of last year. The 
report of the Government’s Committee on Production, 
which is expected in a day or two, is believed to recom 
mend the substitution of a 45-hour week for the prevail- 
ing 40-hour week. This will be a bitter pill for the Trade 
Unions, but it is not unreasonable to expect that they 
will take it with protest but without violence. 


* * * 


The Spanish War.— The past week has not 
seen much military activity in Spain. In the North, 
General Franco’s forces have made slow advances to- 
wards the Asturias, the last part of the Atlantic coast 
still loyal to the Government. On the other hand, a 
Government offensive has been started in the Province 
of Cordoba, and it is claimed that an advance has been 
made into the Province of Badajoz. If this is pressed, it 
may menace the thin line of communication between the 
northern and southern sections of rebel Spain. The chief 
interest of the week has been concentrated on the revela- 
tions made in France of the part played by Franco 
agents in inspiring and carrying through terrorist acts. 
An attempt was made by Spanish Nationalists on Satur- 
day last on the Spanish Government submarine C2, now 
lying at Brest, with the object of taking possession of the 
vessel and, presumably, of delivering it to General 
Franco’s navy. This attempt was foiled by the loyal 
crew. In the course of their inquiries the French 
iuthorities have established that Colonel Troncoso, 
Military Governor of Irun, was personally impli- 
cated. The Colonel, having entered French territory, 
has been arrested and held for investigation. To 
complete this Ruritanian story, an attempt was made 
by armed men to invade France and rescue the 
Colonel; and the French police have officially declared 
that the same parties are also held responsible for other 
terroristic acts of the last few weeks in France. Thus 
piracy is spreading from sea to land. 


* * * 


Spain’s Appeal to the League.—In the League 
Assembly at Geneva on the 18th of this month Spain 
appealed still more urgently, and denounced her 
assailants still more outspokenly, than on the occasion 
when, some months ago, she put her case before the 
Council. Her present spokesman, Sefior Negrin, declared 
that, on the insurgent side, the war was now being 
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waged almost entirely with Italian and German arms 
and men; and he effectively quoted both Herr Hitler anq 
Signor Mussolini as witnesses to the truth of his charge. 
He further told the Assembly that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had reason to believe that Italy was on the point 
of sending to Spain another 150,000 troops in the hope 
of being able, with these huge reinforcements, to crush 
the Spanish Government’s resistance before the winter, 
He went on to make five specific demands. The League 
should formally recognise that Spain was the victim of 
Italian and German aggression. The League should 
examine ways and means of bringing this aggression to 
an end. The Spanish Government should no longer be 
deprived of their legal right to acquire freely all the war 
material that they want. Non-Spanish combatants 
should be withdrawn from Spanish territory. And, 
finally, Spain (i.e. the legitimate Spanish Government) 
should be made both a participant in, and a beneficia 
of, the measures just taken at Nyon for establishing 
collective security against piracy in the Mediterranean, 
As the pirates, Senor Negrin did not hesitate to name 
the Italians. 


* * * 


This Spanish address to the Assembly, which was an 
indictment as well as an appeal, was soon answered 
in a facing-both-ways speech by M. Delbos. ‘‘ One 
elementary condition is that we must avoid the risk of 
war infection,’’ said the French Foreign Minister. But 
he also talked gingerly of ‘‘ the menace of a rupture of 
equilibrium to the detriment of the legitimate interests 
and vital needs of other countries’’ if illicit inter- 
vention continued and increased. Mr Edi n, too, referred 
to the Spanish question—and this in much the same 
spirit—in his speech of Monday. He claimed that “ the 
main object ’’ of the policy of so-called non-intervention 
had been achieved because it had succeeded, for a whole 
vear, in keeping the rest of Europe at peace. He added 
in the same breath that there had been wide breaches of 
the agreement; engagements had not been kept; there 
were foreign nationals in large numbers fighting on 
Spanish soil; and all this was pregnant with danger to 
the peace of Europe. Senor Negrin might have retorted 
that the danger to the peace of Spain had long since 
come to birth. The French and British Governments 
have made it clear that Spain’s rights and interests are 
the cadets de leurs soucis. They are concerned in the 
first place to avoid war for themselves, and in the second 
place to secure this boon at the lowest possible cost to 
French and British national interests. This being so, 
there is as little likelihood of the Covenant being imple- 
mented in the case of Spain as in that of China. 
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* * * 


Mr Eden’s Speech.—The Far Eastern War was 
treated even more summarily than the Peninsular War 
by Mr Eden in his speech to the Assembly on Monday. 
The bulk of what the Foreign Secretary said on this 
occasion was as unexceptionable as it was ineffective. 
He said that war was futile and that greater freedom of 
international trade would tell in favour of peace. Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr Hull have been saying much the same 
things these last few days, but there is a great gulf fixed 
between truisms and action. On the actual contribution 
which the United Kingdom has made towards liberating 
the world’s trade from its fetters, Mr Eden was perhaps 
rather unduly complacent. But on the whole there was 
little in his speech with which anybody—democrat or 
totalitarian—would seriously quarrel. He was adroit in 
slipping in his advertisement of the scale of British naval 
re-armament in the form of an illustration of the badness 
of the state of the world. But even this diplomacy was 
hardly needed. Nobody doubts that this country’s inten- 
tions are unaggressive or that we sincerely wish for 
international peace and goodwill and co-operation. Our 
fault lies in our unwillingness to risk or sacrifice any- 
thing of our own for the sake of bringing these good 
things nearer. On this crucial point, Mr Eden’s speech 
unhappily contained no hint of any positive or con- 
structive policy. 
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The Council Elections.—The Spanish Govern- 
ment have had a second failure at Geneva. Spain has 
hitherto occupied one of the ‘‘ semi-permanent ”’ seats 
on the Council. Normally no State is eligible for re- 
election, but the Assembly is empowered to waive this 
restriction by a two-thirds majority. This year Spain 
applied as usual for her eligibility for re-election to be 
approved, but she obtained only 23 votes instead of the 
necessary. 32. This result may have been in part a 
reflexion of the present situation in Spain. At any rate, 
dislike of the Spanish Government’s actual or supposed 
‘ideology ’’ may have moved eight Latin-American 
States and Portugal to vote against her. On the other 
hand, Spain is believed to have obtained four Latin- 
American votes, as well as the votes of four States mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth. What really. spoilt 
Spain’s chances was that the Islamic countries—and, 
with them, India—voted against her in the hope of 
securing the re-election of Turkey. These votes were cast 
in vain, since it was the general feeling of the Assembly 
that if Iran was to be elected to the Council (as she has 
been) to represent the Islamic group of States, it would 
be unreasonable that Turkey should retain her former 
seat as well. So Spain suffered without Turkey’s bene- 
fiting. Another successful candidate besides Iran was 
Peru. But a place remains vacant, and at the time of 
writing Belgium is being urged to stand for it. 


* * * 


Other Business at Geneva.—While the Spanish 
appeal and the elections to places on the Council have 
been the principal events in the Assembly this week, 
they have not been the only business transacted 
at Geneva. China’s appeal has been referred by the 
Assembly to a committee which has never officially been 
dissolved since it was constituted, to deal with the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, in the first act of the drama of 
Japanese aggression. The chief merit of this procedure 
is that on this committee, when it last met some four 
years ago, the United States was represented by an 
observer. This consideration has moved China to concur 
in the Assembly's action—but this with a reservation of 
China’s right to bring the business back to the Assembly 
itself if the committee fails to make progress. The 
American Government is still willing to take a non- 
voting part in the committee and has nominated the 
American Minister in Berne as its “‘ observer.’’ This 
can hardly, however, be taken as a sign of a firmer 
American policy towards Japan. Of all the Great 
Powers, America has been one of the quickest to urge 
evacuation on its nationals who find themselves in the 
line of fire between the Japanese and Chinese forces, 
and though Mr Cordell Hull’s protest against the 
announcement of the raid on Nanking was in strong 
terms, the Japanese will take more note of actions than 
of words. Moreover, there is little indication of a strong 
policy in the American Government’s action in forbid- 
ding government-owned American merchant ships to 
carry arms and munitions to China, and in warning pri- 
vate American merchantmen that, if they do so, it will 
be at their own risk. 


* * * 


The Fall of Krylenko and Rakhimbaev. — The 
Russian proscription is not yet at an end. Last week 
Stalin struck down two men who each occupied a high 
position in one of the seven constituent States of the 
Soviet Union, Rakhimbaev, the Prime Minister of Taji- 
kistan, fell at the beginning of the week, and on the 15th 
his fall was followed by that of Krylenko, the Com- 
missar of Justice in the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic. Of Stalin’s two latest victims, Krylenko is, of 
course, by far the more important, and this in virtue 
both of his post and of his personality. While Tajikistan 
is one of the smallest and most backward of the seven 
States members of the Union, the R.S.F.S.R. over- 
shadows all the other six put together. It not only in- 
cludes in its boundaries almost the whole of the Greek- 
Russian-speaking element in the population of the 
Union; it also embraces, as its complicated title pro- 
claims, a number of autonomous republics and districts; 
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so that it contains representative samples of the 
peoples of the Union from top to bottom of their 
scale of civilisation. As for Krylenko himself, he 
has been a prominent member of the Bolshevik 
governing cabal ever since the revolution of 10917, 
and for the best part of these twenty years he 
has been in continuous occupation of the key position 
from which he has now just been ejected. Like 
Litvinov’s predecessor Chicherin, Krylenko was a sur- 
vivor from the ancien régime. The revolution found him 
an ensign in the Imperial Army and made him 
Commander-in-Chief with the mission of completing 
the disintegration of the Czarist force which thus came 
under his command. The satisfactory accomplishment of 
this task was rewarded with the appointment which he 
has held ever since. 


* * * 


A Check to the Declining Birth-Rate. — The 
Registrar-General’s quarterly return has been widely 
greeted as evidence of a rising birth-rate. It is true 
that the total of births in the second quarter of 1937, 
at 163,867, was 6,215 higher than in the corresponding 
period of last year. But the increase is too small, and 
the period too short, to serve as bases for any wider 
conclusions. There is always a tendency for the number 
of births in any year to follow the number of marriages 
in the previous year, and marriages have been increas- 
ing ever since the bottom of the slump. This latter 
tendency may now have been arrested, since the number 
of marriages in the second quarter of 1937 was less than 
four-fifths of the total for the same period last year. 
There is nothing in the vital statistics of the last few 
years to invalidate the general outline of the future 
changes in population which is now becoming generally 
familiar. It so happens that many of the calculations of 
future population are based on the figures of 1933, when 
the number of births was exceptionally low. Use of the 
average figures of 1933-36 would lead to less catas- 
trophically rapid estimated declines of population. But 
even with the slight increase in births in recent years, 
their number is still far below what is necessary to 
maintain the population. 


* * * 


The N.F.U. on Milk.—If a model were required of 
the arrogance which protectionism encourages vested 
minorities to assume, the search would have no need to 
go beyond the National Farmers’ Union. That body, on 
Friday of last week, issued a statement calling for the 
immediate withdrawal of the Government’s White Paper 
on Milk. The ignorant bystander might be forgiven for 
supposing that this piece of intransigence was inspired 
by an attempt on the Government’s part to rob the dairy 
farmers of their living. But, on the contrary, the offending 
White Paper promised the continuance of the Govern- 
ment’s insurance of reasonable prices in the manufac- 
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tured milk market, offered several new subsidies and 
maintained the farmer-clected Milk Marketing Board in 
all its one-sided monopoly. But all these count fo1 
nothing with the farmers beside the fact that the Govern 
ment has failed to introduce the plan which they allege 
they were promised two years ago by which a tariff would 
be placed on the imports of milk products and the pro 
ceeds expended in a subsidy to the farmers. The N.F.U. 
chooses to ignore the fact that the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee (which can be trusted to find virtu 
in a protectionist device if there is any) has given its 
opinion that the proposed duties would not help the 
farmer and would be contrary to the public interest. It 
also ignores the harm that would be done to the nutrition 
of the people by increasing still further the price of the 
only form of milk which, thanks to the farmers’ price 
policy, the very poorest can afford. These aggressive 
demands by the farmers are all based ultimately upon 
the claim that they were ‘‘induced’’ to enter the Milk 
Marketing Scheme by the promise of protection. This is 
a bluff which deserves to be exposed. There was no in 
ducement. The farmers welcomed the scheme because 
it was the only means of saving their skins. If they do not 
like the scheme without protection, let them end it. Th 
consumer would not object, since he would gain imm« 

diately in lower prices, while the farmers would be 
ruined. The truth is that the scheme has brought benefits 
to the milk producer and to nobody else, unless it be the 
distributor. It has certainly not benefited the consumer 
or advanced the public interest. The Economist cannot 
claim ever to have been enthusiastic about the methods 
of agricultural assistance adopted in recent vears. But 
resolutions such as that adopted by the N.F.U. last 
Thursday and letters such as that written to The Time 

by the Union’s General Secretary on Monday turn a lack 
of enthusiasm into positive distaste. Since the farmers so 
much dislike the White Paper, by all means let it be 
withdrawn. But let every penny which the State now 
pays into the milk producer’s pocket be withdrawn with 
it. Gratitude and even good manners are doubtless out 
of place in such affairs, but the taxpayer who finds so 
many millions for agriculture may well wonder what he 
is supposed to be receiving in return. 


* * * 


Thrift in Recovery.—The twenty-first report of 
the National Savings Committee breathes a certain spirit 
of satisfaction, and it has every right to do so. There 
was a time, a year or so after the end of the War, when 
(as we described in an article in The Economist of 
May 22, 1937, page 439) it seemed as if the movement 
would die away after the emergency that produced it 
had passed. But it negotiated the crisis with great 
success and has expanded steadily ever since. At the 
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end of last March there W 5 Inve ted in Natio 
Certificates, the Post Office Savings Bank 


lrustee Savings Bank no less 


il Say ings 
and the 


a sum than /1 }79,400,000, 


tne ii} esl figure in the moveme! * history, and 
fog millions above the total a year before. Nearly 
25,700,000 of Savings Certificate were sold in the 


ourse of the year and over {192 millions was paid into 

the Savin Banks. Obviously, though the movement 
has come of age, it retains a youthful vigour. The 
number of groups of the varied kinds adapted to the 
needs of schools, factories and social organisations 
t¢ idily. Propa inda is roing un 
interruptedly forward, and the Committee has even 
idded a film to the list of its weapons for the popularisa- 
tion of elementary economic wisdom. There are no signs 
that it tires of well-doing. 


Has incr ised 


* * * 


Growth of the Distilling Industry.—-lThe accom- 
panying diagram illustrates the 1 ypid growth of British 
consumption of home-produced spirits during the past 
ten years. It is based on the statistics of spirits retained 
for use in the United Kingdom, published in the official 


trade returns. Like the consumption of beer, the long- 
term trend of the use of spirits as a beverage has been 
downwards since 1927, though there has been a slight 
increase since the depression. Consumption of spirits for 
other purposes, however, has shown an astonishing 


increase. In 1927 industrial consumption was slightly 
smaller than human consumption, but in 1936 it was 
more than four times as large. The growth of spirits 
consumption in industry has been very marked in the 
rayon industry, in the paints, varnishes, polishes and 
allied trades and in the manufacture of oil and leather 
cloth as well as toilet requisites. Moreover, the use of 
pirits in industry is still on the upgrade. 


* * * 


Tyneside Local Government.——Tlic Minister of 
Health, on tour in the North East, has at last indicated 
in a speech at Newcastle the views of the Government 
about the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Tyneside Local Government, published last March. 
Sir Kingsley Wood declared that, while the Government 
was convinced that some action was necessary to secure 
a measure of unification in local administration in this 
vast and complex urban area, the initiative for reform 
must rest in the first place with the authorities them- 
selves. The majority report of the Commission suggested 
sweeping changes: the creation of a great regional autho 
rity having competence from the Cheviots to North 
Durham to administer Public Health, Education, Public 
Assistance, Police, Fire and Highways; and the estab- 
lishment of a greater City of Newcastle to administer 
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more localised services in urban Tyneside. Official 
opinion on Tyneside, Sir Kingsley Wood pointed out, 
has proved strongly opposed to this drastic introduction 
of regional principles into lyneside government, and is 
more disposed to consider the minority recommenda- 
tions, themselves a protest against so extensive and 
unrestricted an amalgamation. In brief, the minority 
advocated the extension of the city and county borough 
of Newcastle to include Gateshead, Wallsend, Jarrow, 
Gosforth, Hebburn, Felling and Newburn. This scheme 
would involve no break with the normal structure and 
working of British local government, and would at the 
came time do much to end the anomalies, inefficiencies 
and extravagances which impressed the Commission in 


their surve y. 


x * * 


Clearly, the Minister of Health’s speet h was intended 
to advise the local authorities concerned of the Govern- 
ment’s readiness to meet any proposals of this kind em- 
bodied in a local Bill. While it is regrettable that the 
Commission's proposal for a great regional authority 
must be laid aside until the time is more ripe for it, 
we trust that certain incidental recommendations of the 
Report, such as the project of a unified transport 
authority, will not also be shelved. The majority pro- 
posals could not easily have been applied to Tyneside 
alone, but the time may well come when a general 
regional development in urban government will become 
inevitable. Then the principles of the majority Report 
will be of national importance. Meanwhile, an obliga- 
tion rests upon the Tyneside authorities to respond 
speedily to Sir Kingsley’s invitation. 


* * * 


The Tramp Steamer Scheme.—lIn a Note in The 
Economust of September 11th, page 515, a summary was 
civen of the drastic voluntary scheme for the control of 
tramp shipping prepared by the 17 ramp Shipping 
Administrative Committee which it was hoped would 
succeed the Government’s subsidy scheme at the end of 
the year. It was then arranged that the liner owners 
should meet on September 17th to give their assent to, 
or state their criticisms of, the plan. Their meeting has 
now been held, and they have registered their unanimous 
support. This is an important step forward, for without 
the liner owners’ adhesion the scheme would have had 
to be redrafted and very much weakened. The un- 
qualified acceptance by the liner companies of the 
principle of fines for breaches of the undertakings 
embodied in the draft augurs well for its eventual 
acceptance by the requisite 90 per cent. of the tramp 
owners themselves, who are to make their decision next 
month, 


* * * 


World Economic Trends.—The reputation of the 
conomic Intelligence Section of the League of Nations 
is deservedly increasing with the rising standard of the 
quality of its many statistical and interpretative services 
on world economic trends. Its annual reports are 
monuments of comprehensive research, and the two 
volumes* issued this week add further to the knowledge 
of the factors which have shaped world economic 
developments in the past twelve months. The ‘ World 
Economic Survey,” intended mainly for the lay reader, 
has again been prepared by Mr J. B. Condliffe. It 
provides the best concise summary of economic develop- 
ments in individual countries and in the world as a 
Whole during the twelve months ended last July. The 
second volume, ‘‘ World Production and Prices,” is more 
technical in treatment. It contains the usual, and now 
indispensable, indices of raw material and industrial 
production, both for individual countries and groups of 


* World Economic Survey, 1936-37. 261 pages. 6s. net. 
World Production and Prices. 136 pages. 5s. net. Allen and 
Unwin (League of Nations Publications Department). 
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countries as well as for the world as a whole. These 
indices show, for example, that world production of 
primary products in 1936 was slightly, and industrial 
activity considerably, higher than in 1929. The explana- 
tion of the fact that primary production last year did 
not keep pace with the growth of industrial activity is 
given by the League’s index of changes in stocks of 
primary products—a new feature of the survey—which 
recorded a substantial decline. Accurate information is 
the prerequisite to the pursuit of rational policy. Un- 
fortunately, the signposts put up by the League's 
Intelligence Section are still all too frequently ignored. 


* * * 


Revision of the Rome Protocols.— Political influ- 
ences can clearly be seen at work behind the Italian 
decision to amend the commercial treaties with Austria 
and Hungary known as the Rome Protocols. They have 
been denounced, to terminate on September 30th, and 
new agreements will subsequently be negotiated. The 
reason for this change is to bring Jugoslavia, Italy’s new 
friend, within the charmed circle. Hungary will have 
to abandon some of her agricultural preferences, while 
Austria will find her exports of timber to Italy affected. 
In both cases Jugoslavia is to gain by quota increases, 
tariff reductions and credit facilities. Apart from these 
concessions to Jugoslavia, Austria will have to make 
price concessions on her sales of steel, cellulose and 
paper, all of which are still badly needed by Italy. Italy 
is able to impose these changes on Austria and Hungary 
because of her import surplus in their mutual trade. 
But they clearly leave little remaining of the original 
purpose of the Protocols, which was to show Austria 
and Hungary that they could find in Italy the economic 
outlet which the rest of the world was alleged to deny 
to them. Italy’s motive is to reinforce on the economic 
side the political agreement made by Count Ciano with 
Dr Stoyadinovitch at Easter last. This very eagerness 
shows how much Italian policy is facing round towards 
the Mediterranean and is prepared, for that end, to sacri- 
fice Italian interests in the Danube valley. The advan- 
tage accrues, of course, to Germany. But none of the 
Danubian States can be expected to rejoice in this evi- 
dence of the division of South-Eastern Europe into 
German and Italian spheres of influence—least of all 
the two small States who are so clearly being made to 
feel their status as pawns. Hungary is already on the 
point of concluding a commercial treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia, and Austria is also moving in the same 
direction. 


* * * 


Anglo-Scandinavian Coal Talks.—British coal 
exporters and the Scandinavian importers are discussing 
the Anglo-Scandinavian arrangements of 1933, under 
which Sweden agreed to take 47 per cent., Norway 
70 per cent., Denmark 80 per cent., and Finland 75 
per cent. of total imports from Great Britain. The 
Scandinavian importers claim that deliveries are not 
made to time and that prices are too high. It would be 
good policy from the British point of view to meet 
the importers’ wishes where possible; for the agreements 
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have certainly helped British exports, and improved 
her relative position. Their consequences are shown in the 
following table : — 
CoaAL EXPORTS TO SCANDINAVIA 
(Monthly average, in tons) 


Great 
Britain Germany Poland 
Sweden SD --sckuuv¥enien 165,346 29,025 195,990 
Se ssikbssonnsy LO 52,496 192,963 
Norway ER reer . 79,380 1,486 66,123 
REN) ahbers ce soe 137,476 20,990 34,061 
Denmark [HGS  <..ccocssers 238.083 9 418 61,556 
SME “hvisvssatesee “OOO Oe 49 376 26,796 
Finland ee .. 89,391 3.370 33,460 
SU) Or eecncie sk 96,965 13,228 23,525 
Total SER <onsued iu dni 522,200 43,299 357,129 
TEE “Gsechubeecie 773,273 136,090 277,345 


No material alterations of the agreements are in 
prospect, but assurances over prices are keenly desired. 


* * * 


Seasonal Decline in Coal Output.—<As_ the 
accompanying chart shows, the production of coal is 
subject to marked seasonal variations. In part these 
variations can be traced to the weather. Household re- 
quirements for heating, for example, vary directly with 
changes in temperature. Domestic consumption for 
heating purposes falls almost to zero during the summer 
and reaches a peak during the winter. By lowering prices 
during the summer collieries have attempted to even out 
these fluctuations in demand, though not very 
successfully. 


British Coal Output 
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This summer has been no exception to the rule, for 
production was sharply curtailed in July and August. 
But, as a result of the expansion of industrial require- 
ments and export demand, output has been running 
above last year’s level in recent months. Production in 
August was about 7 per cent. higher than a year ago, 
and the latest reports suggest that the improvement is 
likely to be maintained over the winter. 


* * * 


Business Activity Maintained.—This week has 
brought no developments likely to alter the course of 
business in the near future. One of the most significant 
features is the alleviation of the stringency in the iron 
and steel markets, brought about by increasing supplies 
rather than by falling demand. In some of the coal-mining 
districts, autumn inquiry has not yet come up to 
expectations, and in others quotations have been 
shaded. The cotton textile industry remains active, 
but, as our correspondent points out on page 637, new 
business has been smaller owing to the uncertain future 
of raw cotton prices. Jute manufacturers are being 
forced to curtail output owing to the growth of Indian 
competition at home and abroad. Dundee manufacturers, 
meanwhile, demand that imports from India be limited 
and regulated by a quota. More detailed information 
concerning the latest developments at home and abroad 
is given in the Trade Supplement published with this 
issue. 
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Fresh Reaction in Wholesale Prices.—Wholesale 
prices in England have again fallen, the complete 
Economist index number by 1.0 per cent. and primary 
products by 0.7 per cent. In the United States the com. 
plete Irving Fisher index number has risen by 1.4 per 
cent., but The Economist primary products index jis a 
shade lower. The renewed depreciation of the franc js 
reflected in a fresh increase in French wholesale prices, 
which have risen by 1.5 per cent. during the past fort- 
night and by 4.1 per cent. during the past month. Italian 
prices have fallen by 0.8 per cent. during the past six 
weeks, but German prices have lately become a little 
firmer : — 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 





The Economist Indices 

France,| Italy, Ger. 

| : : Price of | U.S.A.,| Statis- Milan Many, 
Primary Products| Gold | Irving | tique | Cham- Statis. 

(sterling)| Fisher | Gé- ber of | tisches 

| nérale | Com- | Reichs 

British | Asnesionm | merce | Smt 

| (ste rling)| (dollar) | | | 





Date British 
Complete] 
Index 
(sterling) 








July 27th 99-5 103-5 84-1 136-9 88-3 91:3 | 88-5! 88) 


July 26th 108-1 120-6 124-7 145-7 100-9 89-7 86:2, 86-6 
1934 
July 18th | 109-5 124-8 136-7 162-4 113-2 | 81:4] 83-2] 91g 
1935 | 
July 3ist 112-7 126-7 146-2 165-6 120-2 75:9 98:2 93-9 
1936 
July 22nd 3-7 140 157-2 163-4 120-6 86-6 | 111-4t, 95-7 
Aug. 19th 9-4 141-9 163-2 162-7 121-9 88:8 111-4t| 96+] 
Sept. 30th | 121-8 144°5 159-6 165-0 121-8 | 96:4 | 112-5t! 95-9 
Oct. 28th 123-6 145-7 161-1 167-1 122-5 102-1 114-8f| 95-8 
Nov. 25th | 126-3 150-9 172°0 167-2 124-8 | 106-9 95-9 
Dec. 30th 131-3 163°9 187-3 166-7 128-8 | 113-0 - | O54 
1937 
an. 27th 134-2 164-2 184-5 167-0 131-0 | 115-9 as 95+7 
eb. 24th 136-3 168-2 185-5 167-4 131-8 | 116-8 | 124-3 96-2 
Mar. 3ist | 144-3 181-9 199-7 167-4 137-3 | 121-8 | 126-2 97-5 
Apr. 28th 142-0 169-9 183-5 165-4 135-6 | 120-5 128-7 97-0 
May 19th) 142-4 168-7 184°4 165-3 135-6 120-2 131°3 97-2 
June 2nd 142-7 170-2 178-9 165°6 134-3 | 119-8 | 133-2 97°5 
June 16th!) 139.4 163.6 173-5 165.3 133°3 | 119°8 133°8 97°4 
June 30th) 139-5 165-9 176-8 165-7 134-1 | 134+2 97°5 
July 14th | 140-7 168-5 180°4 165-0 134-1 128-8 135-8 97:8 
July 28th | 140-2 167-1 171-8 164°5 133-8 130-8 137-1 97-9 
Aug llth) 139-3 166-8 171°1 164-2 133-3 | 131-3 | 137-0 98-2 
Aug. 25th | 137-9 164°4 165-3 164-2 133-0 133-3 98-1 
Sept. 8th | 137-4 | 165-1 166-9 165-3 132-2 | 136-7 ‘ 97:7 
Sept.22nd; 136-0 164-0 166°3 165-1 134-0*| 138°8*) 135-9*| 97-88 


* These figures relate to September 15th. 
+ Monthly averages. 


The chart shows the course of British wholesale prices. 
The downward trend since the early part of this year is 
now quite noticeable : — 
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Details of group movements in the complete Economist 
index number are given below: — 


The Economist INDEX 
(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, Aug. 25, Sept. 8, Sept. 22, 





1931 1937 1937 1937 

Cereals and meat 64°5 89-0 88-1 89°] 
Other foods ...... 62-2 66-7 66-8 67-2 
EE nckexcvesee 43-7 68-7 68-0 65-5 
eae 67-4 108-1 108-9 106-4 
Miscellaneous ...... 65°8 85-6 85-3 84-5 
Complete index 60-4 83-3 83-0 82-2 
1913 = 100 ...... 83-1 114-7 114-2 113-1 
1924 = 100 ....... 52-2 72-0 71-7 71-0 


In the cereals and meat group, wheat, maize and bacon 
were all dearer, but meat prices moved irregularly. 
Advances in tea and butter explain the increase in the 
other foods index number. There was a genera] decline 
in textiles and also in non-ferrous metals, with the 
exception of tin. Among miscellaneous materials, hides, 
tallow and rubber were cheaper, but there was an 
advance in linseed oil. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Nerves in Wall Street 


New York, September 14.—Last week Wall Street 
da condition aptly described by the onomatopoetic 
word of ‘‘ jitters.’’ The term is intended to mean more 
than nervousness, but less than hysteria. On Tuesday, 
September Sth, the day after Labour Day, on Friday, 
and again on Monday, the market was swept by waves 
of selling which recalled such days as, tor example, 
those which followed England’s departure from gold in 
September, 1931, or even September, 1929. 

This followed a decline which in 24 days had brought 
average prices down approximately 20 per cent.; a con- 
siderable number of shares are now quoted at barely 
half the levels reached earlier in the year. The declines 
in the corporate bond market have been less abrupt; 
but, relatively, they are comparable. 

Whatever the future may hold for American business, 
nothing in the current state of industry and trade can 
account for this phenomenon. Nor can it be rationally 
explained in terms of the news from the more troubled 
quarters of Europe or Asia. Unquestionably the causcs 
lie in our own economy. A change of this magnitude in 
quoted share values is an economic fact of undoubted 
importance; but as yet no explanation is wholly satis- 
factory. Probably the simplest begins with the premise 
that the New York market has become very “ thin ’’; 
and proceeds to the conclusion that minor disturbances 
in credit and even slight evidences of business recession 
produce in such a market violent repercussions out of 
all proportion to these. influences. 


Tedt th 


Conflict in Policy 


The gold sterilisation policy, combined with the in- 
crease in reserve requirements, did not introduce any 
shortage of bankers’ cash into our banking system. The 
completion of the programme left the member banks 
with almost $900 of excess reserves, and they are still 
in the vicinity of this figure. These reserves were, how- 
ever, irregularly distributed; and in recent months the 
banks of New York City, as a consequence of movements 
in our internal balance of payments, have never been 
entirely comfortable, and occasionally have been in 
a decidedly uncomfortable position. Subjected to an 
increasing demand from commercial borrowers, they have 
been steady sellers of investment securities, especially 
of Government stocks. At the same time, the Treasury 
continued to make large demands on the market. It 
became increasingly evident that the policy of credit con- 
trol and the policy of deficit financing were in conflict, 
and the investment markets sagged under the pressure. 
Nevertheless, this pressure could not be described as very 
heavy. The long-term rate of interest in the past year 
has been under pressure in London, and, while in 
detail the circumstances have differed, it yet seems 
debatable if the credit pressure on investment markets 
in New York has exceeded that experienced by 
the London market. : 

Up to the end of August there were no data clearly 
forecasting a recession in business in the late months of 
the year. In Wall Street itself there were a number of 
doubts; but business opinion was confident in the highest 
and inclined to belittle or ridicule the appre- 
hensions of Wall Street. Before September, doubts about 
the future were due to the apparent fact that residential 
building had been checked by the rise in costs, and the 
Suspicion that the consuming public would resist the 


degree 


mark-ups necessitated by increased labour costs in manu- 
facturing generally. Furthermore, there had been con- 
tinual small strikes, and threats of large strikes, 
notably on the railroads; and it was generally 
realised that a railway strike could be averted only 


by a wage increase which would seriously hit the 
companies. But these facts were, at the end of August, 
as well known to the business community as to the 


financial community. The difference was largely a 
difference of appraisal; the business community rated 
the outlook for the remainder of the year as excellent, 
and the financial community as fair—but neither classed 
it as really bad. In this account of the credit condition 
and of opinion about the autumn outlook, there is per- 
haps enough to explain receding markets such as 
occurred in August, but nothing that would anticipate 
the debacle which followed in September. To be sure, 
as the markets fell, Wall Street became more pessimistic, 
but it took heart from the continued confidence of 
business men. 


Spreading Gloom 


3y the second week of September, however, as we 
have seen, sentiment had changed to almost unrelieved 
gloom. The data showed no change, but in financial 
circles opinion about the business outlook had changed 
from uncertainty to a nervous dread, which supposes that 
the sagging markets of the past week discount some 
approaching collapse in our industrial structure. The 
business community, attributing to the market an un- 
canny prescience, now became disconcerted and pessi- 
mistic. The events of the past week have given not only 
the financial but the business community a severe shock. 

Something of this nervousness was communicated to 
W ashington. The existence of some degree of credit 
pressure was belatedly recognised two weeks ago, when 
there was a general reduction of discount rates—a remedy 
not specifically relevant to the problem, and perhaps 
more disturbing than reassuring. On the morning of 
September 13th the papers carried the announcement 
that $300 millions would be released from the Inactive 
Gold Fund to the Federal Reserve Banks, and that 
open-market operations would be conducted as required 
during the approaching season. 

This proposal was received by the financial community 
with mixed feelings. While Wall Street has been saying 
for some days that Washington would ‘‘ have to ’’ inter- 
vene to save the market from what Wall Street considers 
primarily the consequences of conditions created by 
Washington, the magnitude of the proposal and the 
fact that the decision was reached over a week-end 
(almost unprecedented in American officialdom) were 
initially interpreted as evidence that Washington was 
extremely alarmed. The immediate consequence was the 
wave of frightened liquidation. Only late in the day did 
some degree of confidence in the new proposal express 
itself in security prices. 
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France 


Public Confidence 


Paris, September 23.— Public opinion 
latest fall of the franc with astonishing calm. The fall 
was due to the import surplus, political instability 
and the recent appeals of the Treasury to the Bank of 
France. Better prices for agricultural products, the 
diminution of unemployment in a year by a further 
100,000, and the profits of devaluation and the tourist 
traffic have actually improved the position of many 
French people. M. Bonnet was able to oppose the fall 
of the franc by the surplus of deposits in public savings 
banks over withdrawals, was in August the highest for a 
long time. In the first fortnight of Septe mber this sur 
plus was 54 million francs, compared with a deficit of 
79 million in 1936. Deposits and withdrawals since the 
beginning of 1937 are again balanced, whereas, in the 
same period of 1930, a deficit of 2,300 millions was shown. 

Yet, even if some individuals are better off, the same 
cannot be said of France as a whole. But the appeal for 
sacrifices and for the acceptance of “‘ necessary disci- 
plines ’’ is more favourably received now than during 
the paralysis of the deflation. Consequently, the atmo- 
sphere is more congenial for Government action to 

safeguard the country against bankruptcy. 

The most recent monetary depreciation has again 
improved the position of debtors and checked any 
inordinate rise in the price of exports. Thus most people 
think that the franc may now be stabilised at the parity 
of the Belgian franc. 

M. Bonnet has announced that the 1938 ordinary 
Budget will show a surplus of 1,600 millions in francs; 
that 4,000 millions of the debt will be amortised; that 
railway traffics have been maintained since the recent 
increase in rates ; that the consolidation of the 
5,400 millions in francs of debt coming to maturity in 
October is now ensured; and that the Treasury will be 

easily able to meet its needs for the rest of 1937. There 
will be no control of the exchanges; and France will 
adhere faithfully to the Tripartite Agreement. 


ereeted he 


Measures to Increase Production 


But M. Bonnet and M. Chautemps are still insistent 
about the necessity of quickening the tempo of produc- 
tion. M. Blum himself has recognised that some revision 
of the 40-hour week in certain branches of production 
may be proved necessary by the Inquiry into the state 
of Production. It is known that this Inquiry was ordered 
by the Government in order to provide a_ technical 
justification for its proposals to amend the 40-hour law. 
The Communists, however, remain staunch advocates 
of a strict application of this law. This is ps artly explained 
by the fact that the other Communist slogan, ‘‘ Pensions 
for Old Workers,”’ has been used by other parties, while 
their plans for nationalisation have been rejected by the 
Radicals and do not now interest the public as long as 
there is no return of the crisis. 

For the time being, an appreciable improvement of 
the franc on the markets has been brought about by the 
relaxation in international affairs; by the firm declara- 
tions of M. Bonnet that “ the price must be maintained 
and that the Cabinet will accept, either before or after 
the cantonal elections, any modification to a policy on 
which the Congress of the Radical-Socialist Party will 
be invited to vote ’’’; and by rumours that negotiations 
between the Unions of employers and workers were in 
progress for a new charter of labour. But the immediate 
future of the exchange will ultimately depend upon the 
results of the cantonal elections; the decision about the 
40-hour week after the inquiry into production; the 
magnitude of the import surplus; and the course of 
prices. Meanwhile, prices are still rising, the general index 
this week reaching 614 compared with 581, 586, 590, 
589 and 605 in the preceding five weeks. The index of 
food prices was 608, compared with 546, 557, 572, 572 and 
591 in previous weeks. 

The monthly figures of industrial production, pub- 
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lished by the Statistique Générale, are as _ follows 


{1913 = JOO) 


July, May, June, July 

1936 1937 1937 1937 
General index ..... 98 104 102 10} 
Iengineering.... 100 118 117 117 
Iron and steel... ; Sl 105 106 104 
SO ae 58 66 65 6] 
Mines (adjusted figures)... 102 9S 95 96 
Building ” j 65 6) 57 55 
Leather , : 108 10) OS 94 
Paper , ; 166 14] 143 139 
Rubber . 959 801 833 872 
Motors ; : 418 $233 433 448 


Unemployment on September 11th was 308,178, 
compared with 308,419 on September 4th and 408,099 
in the corresponding week of 1936. 





Germany 


The Real Basis of Foreign Policy 


Berun, September 22. The international situation is 
ill-regarded. It is noted that while the older complica- 
tions, such as the Far-Eastern and Spanish, are 


apparently still far from solution, new questions such as 
the Piracies and the friction between Japan and Great 
Britain have arisen out of them. The visit of Mussolini 
though duly presented here as a demonstration for 
order and peace, will probably not operate in that way. 
It will increase the self-confidence of Berlin and Rome, 
a development which as long as these capitals stand in 
bad relations with London is not to be desired ; and it 
will also probably increase the morbid irritability and 
passion for ‘‘ manifestation ’’ in both capitals. 

Mr Eden’s utterances at Geneva did not improve 
matters. Even if the view of persons who are unfriendly 
to Germany that the greatest conceivable concessions 
in the domain of colonies and raw materials would not 
keep the Reich quiet, is incorrect, it is certain that no 
propitiation could result from Mr Eden’s contingent 
and conditional obscurities. If Mr Eden is criticised by 
Germans for not going far enough, he might be criticised 
by Britons for going too far. Germany wants colonies, 
for the reasons for whic h other countries have wanted 
them. She does not want raw materials; these are merely 
a Zellwolle-Ersatz shirt for her colony-bare body. 

Unless one believes that the overseas expansion of 
En; gland was unreasonable, one must admit that Ger- 
many’s colonial ambition is entirely reasonable. Any fair 
person must admit that the Reich did not lose its 
colonies because it ill-treated the natives, or for any 
other reason than that it was defeated in war. It lost 
them as England, France, Spain, and Holland lost 
colonies. But that does not mean that Great Britain 
should repair the German loss. 

Germany ought to be allowed to look after herself; 
to develop her own resources, as she is doing with praise- 
worthy and welcome success; and to nurse her own 
natural but entirely subjective resentments. Current 
arguments to the contrary are mostly fallacious. The 
present international discontent, though presented as 
abnormal and as due to an abnormal peace treaty, in 
no wise differs from the pre-war internation< ul discontent, 
and is entirely normal and human. The “‘ have-not "’ 
uv. the ‘‘ have ’’ outcry will not bear examination. When 
a ‘“‘ have-not’’ State os colonies, it demands 
them, not in its capacity of a “‘ have-not,’’ but in its 
capacity of a ‘‘ have ’’—of od, tanks and aeroplanes. 

The question of restoring colonies is a question of 
Power, not a question of Equity; and it would be 
dangerous and unreasonable for Great Britain to abate 
one inch of her Power, and judicious and safe for her to 
increase her Power. Of course, Anglo-German relations 
will continue to be bad unless Germany gets her way, 
but they will be worse if she does get it. 


Supplies of Food and Labour 
The food situation has changed little, and there is a 
continued shortage of eggs. Latest official reports on the 
condition of potato, sugar-beet, and root crops are satis- 


factory, but the indices of meadow and _ pasturage 
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conditions are mediocre. The potato crop is exper ted to 
exceed that of 1930, which was 460,300,000 tons; and 
‘hie will materially alleviate the fodder problem. Wheat 
imports in August were 107,250 tons. In the first eight 
months of 1937 they were 992,150 tons, valued at 
Rm. 123 millions. 

The number of unemployed declined in August by 
54,000 to 509,000, and was only half the figure of August, 
1930 : KOE the present half million, some 150,000 are not 
fully employ: ib le. One-fourth of the total unemployed 
are women. The question of employing , women in those 
industries that are short of labour is still being discussed. 
Between October, 1929, and September, 1934, the 
number of registered women workers, employed and 
unemployed of all kinds, fell from 6,590,000 to 5,380,000 ; 
but then increased to 5,740,000 at the beginning of this 
year. The present number of registered women workers 
is 680,000 lower than in 1929, but if certain adjustments 
(allowance for the Saarland, etc.) are made, the number 
appears to be only some 300,000 lower than in 1920. 
The official policy of favouring agricultural and domestic 
work for women continues unchanged, and in both 
trades labour is short. But women are also being 
increasingly employed in industry, on the condition, 
however, that the ‘y do not keep men out of work. 

Rising Imports 

The August export surplus in foreign trade was 
Rm. 59 millions, compared with Rm. 30 millions in 
July, and Rm. 63 millions in August, 1930. All of the 
four months May to August show less favourable 
balances than in 1936; but this is entirely due to increased 
imports. The trade returns indicate that, as might be 
expected, the Government prefers to use up the exchange 
vield from increasing exports to secure a corresponding 
increase of imports, rather than to accumulate foreign- 
exchange, which would only serve to attract the critical 
attention of foreign creditors. The active balance of the 
first eight months is Rm. 279 millions. In view of the 
great increase of exports, this surplus is small, the whole 
year 1936 having yielded Rm. 550 millions surplus. 
Figures are : 


July August Jan.—Aug. 
Imports Millions of marks 
Di NE, Wis vice cannenwxaadeesheas 191°5 168°3 1,301-9 
BP EAVORTOCN  kccncncacscecss 6-4 6-9 59°8 
Animal foodstuffs ...... 36° 1 37-3 291-1 
) Vegetable foodstuffs ... 120-1 100-2 740°6 
Ei. ImGustrial POOdS  isccecssecceses 304-1 308-9 2,174-0 
2) Raw materials............ 180-6 185°8 1303-1 
(6) Semi-manufactured ... 91-5 88-2 625:1 
) Manutactured «...éscsescs 32-0 34-9 245-8 
MRM <chncanecusedeeeens 499-7 481-6 3,508°5 
lx port 
Li SOONERS 5 vss cakveiecasbievanuuess 7:4 7°8 60 +1 
BY) LAVOSUOCI  eicsncscccodans O-1 te | 1-9 
; \nimal foodstuffs ...... 1-0 O°-s oe | 
Vegetable foodstuffs ... 3°9 5-1 32:3 
Il. Industrial goods  ......ccecceces 522-4 533-4 3,726°0 
1) Raw materials....<cccceo 50-3 54-0 367-0 
Semi-manufactured ... 45-7 51°5 353-7 
Manufactured. ....ccsecces 426-4 427-9 3,005°3 
WOME Shccatuiecewcecten 529-9 541-3 3,781-1 


August, like July, witnessed a considerable gold export, 
so that of Rm. 146 millions imported in eight months, 
only Rm. 6 millions remain. 


Uo. 


Enemies of the People 
Moscow, August 23. As if to prove the Marxist 
contention that politics and economics are inseparable, 
the Soviet Union’s Central Statistical Bureau has 
released figures this week about industrial production 
during the first half of 1937, which clearly show the 
influence of the domestic political crisis through which 
the country has been passing. Although many of the 
issues involved in the recent political ‘purges ’’ are 
still confused, there is now no doubt that they have 
produced at least a temporary slowing-up of the 
country’s economic progress in the final year of the 

second Five-Year Plan. 
The Soviet Press continues to place 








major blame for 
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industrial troubles on ‘‘ enemies of the people,’’ and to 
allege sabotage in many factories where others would 
be content to call the trouble inefficiency. Few foreign 
observers doubt the existence of a measure of sabotage 
and “‘ wrecking ’’ in many branches of Soviet industry. 
They question ‘rather the scale on which it is discovered 
by the ubiquitous N.K.V.D., or political police, and the 
effectiveness of widespread dismissals and arrests as a 
means of coping with the problem. 

The following table, expressed in millions of roubles 
calculated at 1926- 27 prices, indicates that, except for 
the lumber industry, most branches of Soviet economic 
activity have increased their production above the 1936 
level, but have lagged behind the 1937 plan: — 


Production Per cent. Per cent. 


1937 First six achieved produced 
Plan months of of whole’ of Jan.— 
Total — All-Union 1937 year’s plan June, 193 
and local indus- figure 
trial commis- 

BOT So iscsncecanne 77,848 34,316 44-1 112-9 
Heavy industry 39,914 17,917 44-9 114-1 
Lumber industry 3,938 1,457 37-0 90-8 
Light industry 15,595 6,995 44-9 112-5 
Food industry 12,550 5,267 42-0 112-6 
Local industry 3,681 1,627 44-2 119-5 


Later figures indicate that the lag behind the plan 
figures continued during July. 


“Tight Places”’ in the Plan 

The planned increase in national income for 1937 is 
24 per cent., designed to raise the total to 105,500 million 
roubles. In the first six months of the year industrial 
production increased less than 15 per cent., throwing 
into jeopardy the accomplishment of the entire plan, 

Iron and steel, fuel, lumber and building materials 

have been singled out as the ‘‘ tight places ’’ on which 
the Soviet Union must concentrate its energies during 
the remainder of the year. Some of the problems may be 
judged by the following figures. In seven months, the 
country’s forges have produced only 52 per cent. of the 
annual plan in iron, 50.3 per cent. in steel and 47.9 per 
cent. in rolled iron. In July, the monthly production of 
each was below the June figures and below the figures 
for July, 1936. In coal, the situation is even worse. “Pro- 
duction for seven months amounted to 71,200,000 tons, 
against a planned production for 1937 of 146,300,000 
tons, 

The problems of the lumber industry have been com- 
plicated this year by the Soviet Union’s new policy of 
lumber conservation in the European sections of the 
Soviet Union, and by the decision to shift the centre of 
gravity of the industry to the east and north. The first 
six months resulted in the fulfilment of only 37 per cent. 
of the annual plan. Similar lagging in the production of 
cement, bricks and other building materials has slowed 
up the construction of new factories and housing. At the 
same time, building costs have shown an alarming ten- 
dency to rise. 

In many finished goods industries the present situa- 
tion is less worrying to Soviet leaders. Both the Stalin 
Automobile Factory in Moscow and the Molotov Factory 
in Gorki have apparently mastered many of the difficul- 
ties of conveyor-belt production. Their daily production 
of finished cars has been increz ising steadily, and their 
directors have been criticised in recent weeks by the 
Press chiefly for failure to produce spare parts in 
requisite quantities and assortment. 
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Bicycle production has increased during the first seven 
months of 1936 by 31 per cent., gramophones by 43.3 
per cent. and watches and clocks by 51.2 per cent. The 
country’s locomotive plants have turned out 761 loco- 
motives in seven months, with an annual plan calling 
for 1,800. 

A characteristic Communist Party campaign has now 
been launched to complete the 1937 plan. 





Argentina 


Preliminary Election Results 
Buenos Arres, September 11.—The Presidential Elec- 
tions were held on September 5th but the full results will 
not be known for some considerable time. The number 
of ballot boxes annulled owing to irregularities is higher 
than in previous elections, especially in the Provinces of 
Buenos Aires and Santa Fé, and supplementary elec- 
tions will be held in many districts on September rgth 

It was expected that the Radical candidate, Doctor 
Alvear, would have a big majority in the Federal 
Capital; and, at the moment of writing, results avaii- 
able in pean Aires City show 66,597 votes for Doctor 
Alvear, 22,441 votes for the official candidate, Doctor 
Ortiz, 8 318 votes for Doctor Repetto, the Socialist, and 
only 742 votes for Doctor Molinari, a ‘‘ freak ’’ candi- 
date, representing a secessionist Radical party. 

The provincial returns already available show some 
surprises. In the Province of Entre Rios, which voted 
Radical in the last election, Doctor Ortiz is leading. This 
is attributed to dissensions in the Radical Party, in 
consequence of which certain influential Radical groups 
decided to support Doctor Ortiz. In the Province of 
Mendoza, which was expected to support the official 
candidate, the Radicals at the moment have a substan- 
tial lead. In the Provinces of Santiago del Estero and 
Jujuy, the counting is finished, and the expected 
majorities were recorded in favour of Doctor Ortiz. 


Continued Prosperity 


Exports in August showed an appreciable fall, both in 
volume and in value, compared with the preceding 
month, but are nevertheless considerably higher than in 
August last year. The figures for each of the last three 
months are given together with the corresponding 
figures for 1936 in the following tables :— 


Exports 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
Volume in Tons Value in Pesos 


. 101,829,573 153,924,793 
July ...... 1,021,341 1,257,804 121,136,881 155,932,952 
August... 1,146,939 1,203,698 128,367,676 147,114,738 
The wave of Argentine prosperity has not yet receded. 

In the first eight ‘months of the current year the value 

of exports amounted to 1,712,346,229 pesos, compared 

with 972,807,324 pesos in the same period of 1936, an 
increase of 76 per cent. In the same period the volume 
of exports improved by 67.5 per cent. Indeed the 
volume of exports for the first eight months of this year 
is the highest ever recorded, — the value has only 
been exceeded in 1920 and 1928. The cause of the 
present Argentine prosperity is to ‘be found in bigger 
shipments of wheat, maize and linseed—and to a lesser 
extent of oats and barley. In value Italy has more than 
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quintupled her purchases from Argentina compared with 
last year. 

The progressive rise in imports continues. In the firs¢ 
seven months of this year the market value of imports 
was 29.5 per cent. higher than in the same period of 
1936, while exports had risen 85.3 per cent. The value 
of foreign trade during the first ‘seven months of this 
year and last year was as follows :— 


] xport 
Import Exports Surplus 
Pesos 
1936 ......... 632,337,900 844,439,648 212,101.748 
LOOT cveewkases 818,682,112 1,565,006,789 746,324,677 


According to tariff values Argentina bought 
159,120,756 pesos worth of goods from the United King- 
dom in the first seven months of 1937, compared with 
142,168,897 pesos in the same period of last year. The 
percentage of total imports bought from the United 
Kingdom has, however, fallen from 21.9 to 10.8 per 
cent. In July there was a sudden increase in imports 
from the United Kingdom which amounted to 27,782,000 
pesos compared with a monthly average of 21,956,000 
pesos in the first six months of the year. The chief 
countries which have increased their exports to Argen- 
tina are Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium and Peru. 

Current pre sperit ty is indicated by cheque clearings 
which sanenantadl to 3,528 million pesos in August last 
compared with 2,897 million pesos in August, 1936. In 
the first eight months of 1937 cheque clearings were 
28,009 million pesos compared with 22,423 million pesos 
in the same period of last year. 

On August 24th it was announced that the Govern- 
ment would repatriate gold to the value of 200 million 
pesos from stocks lying for its account in the Bank of 
England. The Minister of Finance stated that the pur- 
pose was to reinforce the country’s gold stocks. The 
Ministry of Finance also reports that, since 1929, 
Argentine currency has depreciated in terms of gold by 
54.2 per cent., while the pound sterling and the U.S. 
dollar have fallen by 41.1 per cent., the Australian 
pound by 52.3 per cent., and the Japanese yen by 66 
per cent. 

The outlook for the next crops is better than a month 
ago. Rain has fallen over a big part of the cereal zone 
but more would be welcome, and the position is by no 
means entirely satisfactory. Parts of the Province of 
Santa Fé and large zones in Cérdoba are suffering from 
drought or semi-drought. 


/ 
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Irish Free State 
The Free State and World Recovery 

Dubin, September 19.—-Every attempt to assess 
the economic position of any country at the present 
time must take note of the fact that the world is definitely 
passing through a period of recovery. This recover) 
is well-nigh universal; and, except in those countries 
which are weakened by war or by preparation for war, 
the same sympton ns ol progress may be observed. Some 
countries have proceeded farther along the path of re- 
covery than others, but the general conjuncture is un- 
questionably rising. In what degree is the Free State par- 
ticipating in this upward movement? 

Probably the most valuable index is the volume of 
employment, about which, in the absence of precise 
statistics, a certain amount of doubt must exist. Employ- 
ment has increased in the protected industries, but on 
the other hand it has diminished to some extent in 
other industries. Prolonged strikes in the building trades 
have produced much unemployment in Dublin, and in- 
dustrial disputes have recurred in other industries. The 
number of males employed in agriculture decreased from 

579,409 in June, 1934, to 560,371 in June, 1936, and 
there is no reason to believe that this trend has not 
continued. In view of the facts that the population is 
declining as a result of emigration and that there is 
no significant decline in the numbers receiving public 
assistance, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the total amount of employment is stationary if not 
declining. 
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At the same time costs ol produc tion are rising. This 
increase is caused partly by the rise in the price of im- 
ported raw materials, partly by the high protection of 
many articles, partly by the fixing of minimum wages 
in agriculture, and partly by the advanced labour legis- 
lation which is, in itself, wholly admirable. There is no 
reason to believe that any improvements in effi lency 
are taking place to counterbalance these cost-raising in- 
fluences. The effect of rising costs and a stationary 
volume of employment must be a declining national in- 
come when net rather than gross production is measured. 
The possibility of such a reduction in the net income 
of the country must be taken into account before further 
experiments in social services are attempted or further 
indebtedness for non productive expenditure is incurred. 


Less Favourable Terms of Trade 


The statistics of externa] trade reveal that imports 
have increased more rapidly than exports, with the 
result that the unfavourable balance on merchandise 
account in the past seven months of this year amounts 
to £12,417,700. The terms of trade have moved against 
the Free State, as the price of imports has risen faster 
than that of exports. Assuming that existing trends con- 
tinue for the immediate future, the passive balance for 
the year will be well over £20,000,000, and, rich though 
the Free State may be as a creditor country, invisible 
exports will not suffice to bridge a gap of this magni- 
tude. It is obvious that externa] assets will have to be 
realised, and evidence of such a liquidation is to be 
found in the banking statistics which reveal a decline 
in the net sterling resources of the Irish banks. 

In relation to the very large sterling assets held in 
the Free State this decline in the banks’ sterling re- 
sources is small in magnitude and need not give rise to 
any anxiety. The Free State is in a very strong position 
as a creditor country, and the repatriation of a certain 
amount of its external investments may be perfectly 
justified during a period of transition. The country has 
been penalised in its chief export market for five years 
as the result of the unfortunate Anglo-Irish dispute, and 
a drive towards self sufficiency has necessitated adjust- 
ments in its economic structure. The Free State is still 
financially one of the soundest countries in the world. 
It possesses abundant external assets, the public debt 
is relatively small, and sovernment credit is very high. 
The last few years have been difficult, but at no time 
has the stability of the ¢ urrency or the solvency of the 

banking system been in the slightest danger. The worst 
that can be said of the situation js that the Free State 
has not yet participated in the benefits of general 
economic revival as fully as some of its neighbours. 
This tardiness to respond to recovery is readily ex- 
plicable and should not be the occasion of any alarm. 


Letters to the Editor 


The People’s Food 


lO THE EDITOR OF rHE ECONOMIST 


SIR,—I was greatly interested in the excellent article 
in your issue of September 4th on “ The People’s Food ” 
which comments upon the great improvement. in the 
nutrition of most Western people in recent decades, but 
emphasises that the average standard of the industrial 
population of Europe is still very poor, especially in Great 
Britain, the United States and Scandinavian countries, 

The article also emphasises that milk should “ be the 
first objective of a British nutrition policy, since it is not 
only the most valuable food but also the one of which our 
consumption is most inexcusably low.” The Food Con- 
sumption Statistics quoted on page 467 of your 
September 4th issue, show that the annual per capita 
consumption of meat and butter in Great Britain exceeds 
that of any other country in Europe, and that fact, coupled 
with the admitted shortage of milk prompts me to refer to 
an extended motor tour of the Midland Counties of England 
which I made in June of the present year, during which I 
Was impressed by the great areas of meadow and pasture 
land, the scarcity of cattle and the lack of cereal and 
vegetable cultivation generally. The pasture lands indicated 
a deplorable lack of fertilisation, judging by the huge crops 
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of weeds and butter: ups. In fact, I could not 


resist a 
mental 


uniavourable contrast between the agricultural 
districts in England which | saw, and the more highly 
cultivated and fertilised farms of the Province of Ontario, 
where milch cows and beef cattle, and abundant crops 
abound 

If such agricultural conditions as I describe are general 


throughout England, what is the remedy, or is there a 
remedy ? 


Yours faithfully, 


Toronto. ANGLO-CANADIAN. 


‘¢ The Under-Privileged P 


'O THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIS1 

SiR,—‘ A fairer distribution of economic rewards will 
still be the demand of the under-privileged,.”’ This state- 
ment occurs in your issue of July 24th, ina summary of the 
economic outlook in view of a population that will soon be 
decreasing. The implication is that the present distribution 
leaves something to be desired. Most thinking people will 
admit that it does. In spite of a marked increase during 
the last few decades in our technical efficiency in the produc- 
tion of wealth, there are stil] millions of our people not far 
removed from the poverty line. Moreover, the im1prove- 
ment of the general standard « f living except by very slow 
stages seems to be impossible. <A _ vicious circle would 
appear to be inherent in our present economic system. 
If you increase wages or reduce hours you increase costs. 
Increased costs mean increased prices. Increased prices, 
apart Irom their ill effects on export trade, nullify the 
effect of increased wages. It would appear to follow that, 
until some system is invented under which the remuneration 
of the mass of the workers can be increased without 
increasing’the costs of production, any considerable ameliora- 
tion of the workers’ position is impossible, and the demand 
of the under-privileged will remain unsatisfied. 

This is not a pr spect which any lover of his ¢ ountry can 
contemplate with equanimity. 


Yours faithfully, 
Wolverley, CoN 
Little Bookham, Surrey. 


BRAYNI 
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Books 


Detence of Empire 


THE words of this title have been, indeed, are now being, 
invoked to cover a multitude of sins—both of omission 
and commission. The defence of the British Empire, as 
Sir Norman Angell commendably urges in his trenchant 
and logical analysis of that policy,* is valuable and 
necessary to Western civilisation as we have known it, 
and as we hope it will yet develop. But he scathingly 
denounces, for their lack of perception and logic, those 
blinkered British minds that only see in one direction: 
unilateral re-armament. Sir Norman is not content to 
refute this single-track policy by reference to some vague 
conceptions ot pacifist objectives. Nor does he waste his 
time, as so many critics are wont to do, in attacks upon 
the cruder forms of Imperial sentiment, often irrele- 
vantly confused with the very real problem of Imperial 
defence. 

With judicious hammer-blows of logic he forges his 
own argument. It is a pleasure to read such a closely- 
knit, cool, and well-written book. It is an argument that, 
in his hands, appears crushingly obvious. He shows the 
paradox in British foreign policy during the last half 
dozen years: the incomprehensible readiness, even appa 
rent wilfulness, of Conservatives in tearing away from 
the Empire its best friends and most powerful potential 
allies, its most important strategic advantages and its 
access to material resources, in an unreasoning flight 
from responsibility in the face of the aggressive policies 
of Japan, Italy and Germany. He clarifies in this way 
the real causes and effects of the so-called ‘‘ failure of 
the League ’’; and he shows how those who loudly advo 
cated a British policy which necessarily conflicted with 
our League obligations and world responsibilities have 
already driven this country, and the Empire, into a far 
worse strategic situation than that which only might have 
faced us if we had had both the assurance and the will 
to lead the French and the other League nations, instead 
of allowing our policy to be a pale shadow of their fears 
Sir Norman duly agrees that, if leaving the League and 
a return to isolation is to be our policy, it means heavy 
re-armament; we cannot afford enough to keep out of 
any combination against us; his logic then shows that 
the most economic re-armament is cast-iron military 
alliances; which is the opposite of isolation; so why ever 
bust the League and blow upon “‘ collective security 
Sadly, in sorrow more than anger, Sir Norman concludes 
that ‘“‘ our real enemy has been confusion.’’ Let us, 
then—and he has sharp things to say of Labour’s con 
fused ideas on foreign policy—proclaim a five-fold policy 
and stick to it, in its parts and its whole: readiness to 
enter on complete equality with the ‘‘ dissatisfied 
Powers ’’ into negotiations on their aims and claims; 
to ascertain whether they will publish the results among 
their own peoples; to stand for, and require all others 
to stand for, peaceful arbitrament in disputes; to offer to 
create the means of peaceful change in return for the 
collaboration of the “‘ dissatisfied Powers ’’; and, finally, 
to express our set resolve to enter a defensive confedera- 
tion involving obligations to use force, of all States who 
will accept this five-point policy. 

Sir Norman’s advocated policy is sane and practicabl 
—granted the ability of the British people and theit 
leaders rightly to assess the value and immensity of the 
issues, for them and the world, which now lie at ag 
and their will to defend them. If the British people 
Empire and Mother Country are confused, divided be- 
tween acquiescents and activists, the Empire will lost 
both its force and its inte grity. This is a matter above 
considerations of class or Party. And it is the merit of 
Sir Norman’s book that he poses the real issues with 
superb clarity. 

* “The Defence of the Empire.’””’ By Norman Angell 
240 pages. Hamish Hamilton. 6s 
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Shorter Notices 


‘‘The Economic and Social Foundations of European 
Civilisation.’’ By A. Dopsch. Kegan Paul. 404 pages, 
2ue. 

While by no means every historian can accept in full 
the proofs adduced by Dr Dopsch to show that there was, 
in fact, no break in the Dark Ages between Roman civilisa- 
tion and our own, all students of social origins will welcome 
this translation into English of what has been, despite its 
German maccessibility, a standard work for some time. 
As presented to english readers, the work is scholarly and 
full, embracing with astonishingly complete documentation 
every facet of Carolingian age 
Farming, politics, the Church, feudal origins, town life, 
trade, industry and money are surveyed with equal care, 
k-very believer in a theory about these formative centuries, 
about feudalism or the mark, will find problems to solve 
in Dr Dopsch’s massive study. The validity of the 
author’s own conclusions will be the subject of much 
debate among historians. But this is scholarly erudition 
at its most weighty; and an excellent corrective to facile 


generalisation. 


barbarian society before the 


‘‘Easy Money.” By L. D. Edie. Yale University Press- 
Humphrey Milford. 183 pages. 8s. 6d. 

It is often supposed that Government action can now 
maintain low interest rates and high bond prices even in 
times of boom. Mr Edie examines the practicability and 
implications of this policy; and in particular asks how 
a boom can be checked in conditions of ‘‘ easy money.” 
His arguments are directed to the investor and business man 
as well as to the student of economics. ‘Topical and 
challenging if not always convincing. 


**Sandwichman.’’ By Walter Brierley. 
pages. 7s. 6d. 


Methuen. 283 


This book is a worthy successor to the same author's 
“Means Test Man.’”’ It shows a Midland miner struggling 
to escape from the drudgery and insecurity of the pit by 
the road of adult education. His goal is the university, 
and his place of study wherever he can find a solitude free 
from the pressure of his daily work and his exigent family. 
Circumstances are too much for him: he loses his job and 
fails to pass his examination. The book leaves him down 
and out, tramping south in search of a new life. Mr Brierley 
may not have delved very deep into the nature of adult 
education or the character of colliery life, but he has drawn 
a shrewd picture of a miner’s struggle to rise above the 
economic determinism of a ce presse d stratum of our society. 
The book breathes life into the bare facts and figures of 
coal-mining and unemployment [he personages are real 
and the moral disheartening 


Books Received 


Mineral Raw Material Prepare d by the Staff of the Foreign 
Minerals Division, U.S. Bureau of Mines. (London) McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 342 pages. 30s. 


Tvade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813 By C. N. Parkinson 


(London) Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 
434 pages. 16s. net 
The Indian Sugary Industry (1937 Annual By M. P. Gandhi. 
Calcutta) Gandhi & Co., Publisher 14/2, Old China Bazar 
Street 152 pages and appendices Ks. 2-4-0 net 
nuaire de la Chamb Comy Franc le Lond 1937 
le (ham de Ce erce lrancais¢ cle Londres 
111, ¢ een \ t i Street i C.4 246 Pp ( No price 
tated 
Yearbook I-xchas Rat the World, 1936 By I-mil Diesen 
Os] A/S Okonomisk Literatur, Collettsgatan 31 224 
| ISs. net 
Citys Manchester : Abstract t) Treasure) 1 nis for the 
Year ending 31st March, 1933 Manchester 2) Henry 
Blacklock & Co., Ltd., Albert Square. 835 page: No price 
tated 
Stock Exchange I) ments for Non-Resident (vee of British 
Income Taa New Edition. (London) C. Mathieson & Sons, 
16, Copthall Avenue, E.C.2. 15 pages 6d. net. 
The Col ul Offi By Henry L. Hall. Royal Empire Society 


Impe rial Studies Lonemans. 206 pages 12s. 6d 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





America’s Balance of Payments 


THE annual estimate of the Balance of International 
Payments of the United States*, which has now been 
issued with an extensive discussion and interpretation, 
js, as usual, a most admirably detailed and intormative 
document. The following table summarises the main 
items in the estimate for 1936, for the preceding year 
and for 1929, the last pre-depression year. The arrange- 
ment follows in the main that of the official estimate. 
The chief exception is that silver has been included with 
general merchandise, on the ground that, whatever the 
mixture of America’s motives in buying silver, it is sold 
by other countries as merchandise. 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


$ millions) 





1929 1935 1936 
ce, Dr. |Balance Cr D1 Balance, Cr Dr. | Balance 
Merchandise trade* 5,241 |4,400 |4- 841 (2,407 |2,488 81 |2.525 |2.646 121 
Shipping al eight) 206 | 272 66 63 ay 6 68 | 129 61 
Tourist expenditure 183 | 821 638 | 117 409 29? | 125 | 497 372 
Immigrant remitt 
ances, charity, etc, 24 289 265 5 120 115 5 147 142 
Interest and divi 
dends 979 | 414 965 | 521 171 350 | 568 | 238 330 
War debts 207 +. 207 1 \ 1 
Govt. transactions 60 152 92 Os S4 96 30 96 66 
Miscellaneous ; 7 . 
current items(net) 105 129 5? | 4 77 164 6B | 4 98 
Balance on current ; 
account + 447 153 | 333 
Gold movements 245 | 365 1208 2 (1,741 1,739 | 28 |1,144 1,030§ 
Currency move- 
ments ° 15 31 31 57 35 | 4 29 


Total 135 33 11,772 1,739 85 [1,179 1,008 


Long-term capital 





movement 2,328 2,464 137 {1,991 |1,529 462 (3,475 2,717 758 
Short-term capital 
movernent 
(net)? . 80 1,075 392 
Balance on capital ; ; 
account 217 1,537 1,150 
Residual item 05 355 |4 394 
* Including silver t Including miscellaneous capital items,  § Including net 


Carmarkings,. 


For the second year in succession, the balance of mer- 
chandise trade was negative. This is due to the inclusion 
of silver, but even if it were left out, the positive (or 
‘* favourable ’’) balance would have fallen to as little as 
$59 millions, less than a tenth of the 1929 figure, and 
little more than a fifth of the 1935 amount. This is a very 
remarkable result for a currency which has been de- 
valued by more than 40 per cent. within the four years 
preceding 1936. The influence of returning prosperity 
in the United States in expanding imports has been 
stronger than any stimulus which devaluation, in this 
world of trade restrictions, was able to give to exports. 

The other current items do not reveal any very 
startling changes. The larger debits on account of 
tourists, immigrants’ remittances and charitable contri- 
butions reflect the higher level of purchasing power in 
the United States, but all these items have a long way to 
go before they will have recovered to their 1929 levels. 
The net receipt of interest and dividends, on the other 
hand, was lower than in 1935, payments having in 
creased faster than receipts. 

The net result of all these current items is to produce, 
for the second year in succession, a negative balance on 


* «The Balance of International Payments of the United 
States in 1936.’’ Prepared in the Finance Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, under the direction of Amos E. Taylor. (Washington) 
rovernment Printing Office. 95 pages 15 cents 


current account. Moreover, the 1936 balance would be 
negative even if silver were included. Thus the old com- 
plaint against the United States that she did not know 
how to act as a creditor, but persisted in selling more 
than she bought, ought finally to be stilled. There never 
was a great deal in the complaint, since every creditor, in 
order to be able to continue lending, must have at least 
a small favourable balance on current account, and it is 
legitimate to point out that the American net balance in 
1929 was smaller than the British. 

There is, therefore, nothing in the current account of 
the American balance of payments which should 
occasion the least inconvenience to the outer world. The 
capital account is a very different story, for the inflow 
of capital in 1936 still reached the gigantic dimensions 
of $1,150 millions, second only to 1935, and directly 
caused an import of gold amounting to $1,030 millions, 
Movements of this sort are clearly not compatible with 
a balanced international economy. International capital 
is not so plentiful that it can be poured into a highly 
capitalised creditor nation without producing a shortage 
elsewhere. But it would be foolish to blame American 
policy for this paradox, for it is notorious that the 
American Government has been anxious to end it. The 
blame lies with the unsettled conditions of Europe. 

Examination of the detailed figures thus reveals the 
United States in a much less aggressive light among the 
financial powers than is usually assumed on this side of 
the Atlantic. An even more obstinate delusion can also 
be disproved from the figures. Whatever may be the case 
with America’s trade with the rest of the world as a 
whole, British-American trade in particular, it is 
generally believed, runs strongly in America’s favour. 
In an attempt to throw light on this point, the following 
table has been compiled to show the vis.ble and invisible 
current items of the British-American balance of pay- 
ments. The figures are those of the official American 
report, together with some estimates made by The 
Economist on the basis of those figures. There are many 
gaps in the table, but it is believed that all the 
important items are included : — 


ANGLO-AMERICAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1936 


In $ millions. A plus sign indicates a net balance to the credit, 
i Minus sign a net balance to the debit, of the United States.) 


senna tna 
| | | 

| Total | Canada | Other || Total 

Cols.(1) |} and New-|Dominions}| British 

and (2) ||/foundland} and India|} Empire 


| United | Crown 
Kingdom| Colonies | 


| 





l 2 (3 4) (5 6) 

Merchandise... ae + 240 185 55 10 67 +132 
Freight and shipping | — 20 20 —- 8 28 
fourists - 12 30 42 —147 — 2 191 
Immigrants’ remit- 

tances ..,. oe a 11 il 
Insurance .. 28 | — 28 4 1 27 
Interest and dividends > a 32 +168 +136 
lotal invisible items | — 92 | — 30 112 + 16 13 121 
lotal merchandise 

ind invisibles. : +148 215 | 67 6 54 13 
Silver . , 53 3 56 - 8 - 3 — 67 
U.S, paper.. i 3 - 3 3 
fotal all above items + 92 —218 126 1s 51 37 
GONE ancs.ses 174 183 73 101 357 
lotal .. 82 = 227 309 55 5 414 


So far as the United Kingdom alone is concerned, 
there is a net balance in favour of the United States 
when gold is excluded. But even that balance is com- 
paratively small, about £30 millions. Moreover, as is 
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constantly emphasised in the United States, the United 
Kingdom cannot be taken alone. When the Crown Colo- 
nies are included, the balance, though still small, 
becomes adverse to the United States. Even without 
silver, trade between rn United States on the one hand 
and the United Kingdom and the Colonial Empire on 
the other is thus as near as may be to a balance. The 
bearing of this fact on the negotiations for an Anglo- 
American Trade Agreement is obvious. 

The introduction into the picture of the Dominions 
introduces some — rg te ions without substan- 
tially changing the outline. Canada and Newfoundland 
have been shown separately, since they are more in the 
dollar than in the sterling sphere of influence. The other 
Dominions saa India show a balance on current account 
(excluding silver) of $54 millions in favour of the United 
States. But this is more than fully accounted for by the 
net excess of American exports to South Africa, which 
amounts to more than $60 millions. The counterpart to 


this is, of course, the substantial part of omy Africa’s 
gold production whicl h finds its lasting home in America. 


When South Africa is included, rt some part 
(possibly quite large) of the American gold import 
should be counted as merchandise. The inclusion of 
either some of the gold or all of the silver sold to the 
United States by the British Empire would make the 
balance heavily adverse to the United States. Without 
either, the account is balanced. The British Empire has 
clearly nothing to complain of in its dealings with the 
United States. 


Financial Notes 


London and Washington.—The coincidence of the 
visit to Washington of a leading British Treasury official 
with the further depreciation of the franc has naturally 
suggested that the future of the Tripartite Monetary 
Agreement is under discussion. A moment’s thought 
suffices to show that this visit was arranged long in 
advance of the franc’s fresh troubles, and while no doubt 
the franc is being discussed at Washington, there is no 
reason for supposing that it is the only subject under 
review. The true explanation is that it has been long 
felt desirable both here and in Washington that close 
personal contact should be maintained between the two 
centres. The emergence this summer of such questions 
as the future of gold and Anglo-American trade relations 
obviously increases the need for contact. Presumably, 
therefore, no specific negotiations are now in progress at 
Washington on such matters as currency stabilisation 
or the revision of the Tripartite Agreement. The difficul- 
ties of France since the Agreement was signed a year 
ago are not, of course, in any way an argument for its 
abrogation. The term “‘ Tripartite ’’ has long been mis- 
leading, for the Agreement was quickly adhered to by 
many other countries besides the three original signa- 
tories. Nor has France broken the terms of the Agree- 
ment, for she has neither imposed exchange restrictions 
nor indulged in a wilful and competitive depreciation of 
her currency. To-day the chief need is to continue the 
Agreement, and to interpret it elastically. 


* * * 


The Franc and its Background.—This week there 
has been a rally in the franc to Frs. 145 to the pound. 
This is entirely due to fresh support by the French Con- 
trol, which is estimated to have lost £5.0 millions sterling 
in the course of only a few days. M. Bonnet’s speech, 
referred to in a Note on page 606, created a good im- 
pression as far as it went, but it contained two 
elements of doubt from the exchange point of view. First 
he made it clear that the Banque de France’s gold would 
not be used to support the franc, and so the franc’s 
future depends largely upon the resources of the 
Exchange Fund, which must be becoming attenuated. 
Next he gave no indication as to how he was going 
to fill the deficit of anything up to Frs. 20,000 million 
in the 1938 budget for re-armament, the railways and 
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collectivités publique. One fundamental cause of the 
trouble is the institution of the Rentes Equalisation 
Fund. This has proved an open invitation to investors 
to exchange their rentes for francs, which in turn can be 
expatriated. In other words, at a time when orthodox 
exchange policy c alled for a restriction in the supply 
of francs, the Rentes Fund has served to increase the 
supply. 
* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.— Apart from the franc, 
which is discussed in the Note above, there have been 
some interesting movements in the belga and the dollar. 
Che depreciation of the French franc last week to 
Frs. 147 to the £, gave rise to some weakening of the 
belga, and as Belgium is still on the gold standard, the 
immediate result was an outflow of gold. This gold 
was exchanged for dollars, and the result was that 
sellers of belgas found themselves taking up dollars, 
and in order to obtain sterling had to re-sell their 
dollars in London. Hence the weakness of the belga 
caused a parallel weakening of the dollar, and by Sep- 
tember 17th sterling had risen to $4.96?. This week’s 
rally in the franc, even though artificial, reacted right 
along the chain, for first the belga improved and then 
the dollar. For this and other reasons sterling has now 
dropped back to $4.95. Dutch interests have made heavy 
sales of American securities, and the consequent remit- 
tance of the proceeds to Holland has caused the Dutch 
authorities to cut their rate for dollars from Fl. 1.81% to 
Fl. 1.81. 


* « * 


The Money Market.—‘This week money is 
much easier. Outside lenders are now only charging } per 
cent. for new bond-money, but outstanding loans are 
being continued at § per cent. The banks are keen 
buyers of bills, but brokers are not ready sellers, prob- 
ably because they are well supplied with maturities 
Still the banks have bought fair quantities of bills 


Sept. 2, Sept. 9, Sept. 16, Sept. 23 


1937 = 1937 1937 1937 
0/ Oo o o 
o Oo Oo Oo 
PR MNES sc dn sickncdsesscnnsontvus 2 2 z 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 + + 4 
Short loan rate :— 
OOREIE TORUS. ccs cnncscascce 4-Z-1* $-}?-1* +-}?-1* 3-}?-1* 
SPURNED sakcsecnseccasssvastuenns 3-3 4-2 4-8 + 3 
Discount rates : 
ROONEY THEE scsccnsxessneess - 


Three months’ bank bills 


Hi-fe t-te ii-fs t-% 


* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively 


The keen demand for end-of-December maturities has 
reduced the average tender rate for Treasury bills to 
just below 3} per cent. Next week, payments up to and 
including Thursday will be for December bills, and so 
the low rate will persist until then. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—There has been a_ further 
seasonal contraction in the note circulation, which has 
now fallen to {17.8 millions below its early August 
peak. The Reserve is also higher than a week ago. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
Sept.23,Sept.1, Sept. 8 Sept.15, Sept.22, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 


Issue Department :— mill. £ mill. { mill. { mill. £ mill. 
RR ee ote ees a 247°6 326:4 326-4 326-4 326:°4 
Note circulation ...... 445-1 490-3 489-1 488-1 486-0 

3anking Department :— 

a ne 63-6 37-6 38-9 39.9 42-1 
Public deposits. ...... 10-4 14-1 12-0 12-5 15-7 
3ankers’ deposits ... 108.0 104-2 105-7 108-4 105°6 
Other deposits ......... 38:8 36:5 36:3 36:1 36-2 
Government securities 83-7 109°3 107-1 109-1 106-9 
Discounts and advances 7:9 5:4 5:1 5-0 5-2 
Other securities ...... 20-3 20-8 21-0 21-2 21°6 


PVODOVIIOR:  sscsescceees 40°4% 24-3% 25-2% 25-4% 26°7% 


There are only minor movements in the banking depart- 
ment. Their net result is a contraction of £2.8 millions 
bankers’ deposits. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





What are Profits 


ProFlts—past, present and to come—have a decisive 
influence on Stock Exchange business. They are the in- 
centive of investment, the mainspring of industrial enter- 
prise, and the fountain of dividends. They afford the 
only sound basis for the valuation of a company’s shares 
and even of its capital assets; for capital without profits 
is like faith without works. 

British company law lays down that dividends can 
be paid only out of profits. Every company publishes a 
statement of ¢ earnings every year, upon which financial 
writers comment in more or less detail. But if the average 
shareholder were asked to say what profits are, he would 
probably be surprised by his own inability to give more 
than a vague answer. In the ‘ory, a profit is easy to com- 
prehend; for it is simply the excess of incomings over 
outgoings in a given period, after allowing, on the one 
hand, for all additions to capital, and, on the other, for 
the wastage (or “‘ using-up ’’) of capital assets in the 
process of earning those profits. Every word, however, 
in this definition involves a host of difficulties of connota- 
tion when applied in practice. The published figures in 
a company report usually depend on a lengthy series 
of estimations into which the element of human judg- 
ment enters so largely that the product is a 
matter of approximation rather than accuracy in the 
mathematician’s sense. 

It is important that investors should grasp the impli- 
cations of this fact. Every increase in the scope and com- 
plexity of modern business operations makes the 
ascertainment of ultimate profits more formidable. For 
example, the following table shows the trend of published 
earnings, during the last eight years, of a large and 
successful British concern, J. Lyons and Company, Ltd., 
whose name and products are household words : — 


J. Lyons AND CoMPANY. PRoFItTs, 1930-37. 


Years to Profits Same, Years to Profits Same, 
Mar. 31 Balance* 1930=100 | Mar. 31 Balance* 1930=100 
f % f o/ fs 
1930... 947,821 100-0 1934... 1 020,254 107-6 
1931... 954,270 100-7 1935... 1,021,222 107-7 
1932... 953,950 100-7 1936... 1,022,679 107-8 
1933... 984,339 103-8 1937... 1,024,329 108-0 
* Before charging directors’ fees. 
The profits record should rightly make a powerful 


appeal to the conservative type of investor. It is a blend 





1930 | 1931 1932 
REVENUE { { £ 
Gross trading profit ; 750,694 756,843 | 825,994 


of gilt-edged stability and consistent progress. Since 
1933, profits have made a new “‘ record ’’ every year. 
But what are profits? The profit and loss account to 
March 31, 1937, mentions directors’ fees of £13,452, and 
proceeds to define the year’s results thus: — 


By balance from trading account, dividends 
subsidiary and associated companies and transfer fees 
after deducting interest on debenture stock and mort- 
gages, directors’ fees, salaries, wages, rents, rates, repairs, 
maintenance, and other expenses and after providing 
depreciation and reserves against contingencies, 

£1,010,877 Os. 9d. 


from 


The company, it will be seen, has two distinct sources 
of profits—namely, its own trading operations and the 
dividends it receives from subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in which it has a shareholding interest. The gross 
amounts of profits from these sources are unknown, but 
they are obviously much greater than the net figure of 
just over {1 million disclosed to shareholders. Actually, 
four different groups of charges have been allowed for 
before the final figure was struck: (1) direct business 
expenses, like wages, repairs, maintenance, and, doubt- 
less, ‘‘ other expenses ’’; (2) overhead expenses like in- 
terest on debenture stock and mortgages, directors’ fees, 
salaries, rents and rates; (3) depreciation; and (4) “‘ re- 
serves against contingencies.’’ The amounts actually 
charged under all these headings are set out in the com- 
pany’s books of account, but they are not revealed to 
shareholders. Many of the items under (1) and (2) are 
matters of accurate record, but (3) must necessarily have 
been based on estimate; for depreciation allowances 
depend on the probable life of plant and other fixed 
assets, not in terms of physical serviceability but of 
economic use. Finally, (4) is quite indeterminate. 

Investors must make due allowance for all these factors 
plus the fact that the parent company’s receipts from its 
subsidiaries and associated companies are based not on 
the latters’ profits (some of which are subject 
to a process of estimation on much the same lines as 
those of the parent concern), but on the dividends which 
those companies declare and pay. On the whole, share- 
holders will be compelled to admit that they do not know 
the actual earning power of the J. Lyons group of com- 
panies, or how far it varies from year to year. They have 


WIGGINS TEAPE AND co. (1919) AND SUBSIDI ARY COMPANIES 








Increase | 
(+) or | Each Item as 
1933 1934 1935 1936 Decrease Proportion of Total 
(—) 1936 | Revenue 
over 1930 | 
| ; 1930 =| 1936 
4 | j f | £ % % | % 
837,160 888,060 995,424] 1,059,204 + 41 98 | 99 
8,262 | 4,118 3,990 3,688 — 64 1 i) 
} eee | . - eee ' 4 
4665 | 4,308 4,139 4,279| — 15 \ 1 oe 
850,087 896,486 ('1,003,553 1,067,171 + 39 100 100 
19,569 4,855 si 2,369 83 2 
| | | 
382,800 394,911 418,220 416,373 + 5 47 | 39 
24.117 | 26,365 28,902 | 30,195 1 74 2 | 3 
6.512 8,709 19,199 24,443; +224 1 2 
469 1,194 2,569 1,706 | a 1 
5.404 4,103 3,215 | 3,351 = 1 } 4 
1,808 3,764 3,993 | 4,476 81 3 v 
6,544 19,411 | | s 2 
66,299 73,118 85,400 93,402 + 84 7 | 9 
2433 | 2.941 a ‘- oo ec ee 
7,360 258 863 5,407 SS | ai | 1 
372,454 (385,978 434,648 | 470,776) +53 | 40 43 
10,000 10,000 = | as | 1 
‘ 15,000 15,000 | a { I 
3,500 5,000 1,000 | ad j aaa ie 
35.716 50,000 50,000 | 85,000 ie | cs g 
336,738 332,478 354,648} 359,776| +17 40 33 
| | 
39,512 | 34,679 | 45,924 49,999; — 6 } 8 é 





Dividends and interest received 10,220 13,167 8,072 
Profit on investments 1.048 | 667 
Revenue from properties... 5,055 4,862 | 4,242 
Total revenue 767,017 774,872 (838,975 
Special credits .... 13,634 34,344 9,343 
CHARGED AGAINST REVENUE | 
Overhead and general expensest eee 363,371 357,669 | 372,391 
Pensions, etc., funds ™ 17,374 18,756 "22926 
Bad debts .. , 7,554 16,447 13,939 
Loss on realisations* | 8,900 371 85 
Maintenance, etc., of non-producing mills 3,285 9,651 4,280 
Loan and mortgage interestt . ‘ i : 23,316 7,537 | 8,783 
Income tax ‘ pienete sate | | | ; 
Depreciationtt... 50,634 54,663 60,345 
Allied cos. loss provision ; | 
Patents, goodwill, etc., w.o.§ .. : 382 
Balance before reservest! 306,217 (344,122 365,187 
Transfers to reserves : 
lax equalisation ... 
Special obsolescence ... 
Trade investments. 5,000 ace 
General . 40,815 
Retenes after reserves, before deb. interest 306,217 (339,122 (324,372 
Applicable to outside shareholders ............... |} §2,927 55,312 | 54,889 
| 
+ Administration nh selling expe nses it home 
tenance, lighting and heating 


reserve against fall in prices of stocks and forward 
expenses written off (1933, £7,360; 1934, £258). 


contracts. 








and abroad, including salaries, commissions, travelling expenses, warehouse wages, rent, rates, insurance, main- 
of warehouses and offices, adve rtising ands amples, bank charges, postages, printing and stationery, etc. 

t Including discount on calls re¢ eived in advance (1932, £1,892). 
+? Including obsolescence provision (1936, £2,962). 


* Including in 1930 £8,900 
§ Including development 
tt Including special credits. 
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only a ‘‘ smoothed curve ’’ of profits, after adjustment 
by the board in their good judgment of what is best for 
the company. Shareholders are, in fact, the contented 
subjects of a benevolent directorship, ‘‘ too wise to err, 
too good to be unkind.’’ 

Investors, however, obviously cannot afford to apply 
this reasoning to every company report. The records 
of Carey Street prove, unhappily, that not all directors 
nol - companies as strong, as ae L yons 
and its board. The - stion therefore arises whether it 
would not, after all, be advantageous if the largest com- 
panies, without ato to their high reputation, were 
to take their shareholders more completely into their 
confidence, pour encourager les autres? 

Disclaiming all invidious intentions, we may venture 
an example of the helptul possibilities of 
generous disclosure, the figures published by another 
progressive and successful company, Wiggins, Teape, 
and Company (1919), Ltd. This concern, like 
J. Lyons, is an operating-cum-holding company, and 
its profits figures, similarly, include dividends received 
But a separate section of each 
combined gross earnings of 


are as W ise, 


to cite, as 


from its subsidiaries. 
report shows, firstly, the 
the parent concern and its subsidiaries, and, secondly, 
the actual deductions made under a variety of headings. 
In the table on the preceding page we have set out 
these figures for every year since 1930, and have added 
three columns of percentages. From these calculations 
it is apparent that only I to 2 per cent. of the total 
gross revenue comes from sources extraneous to the 
group’s main trading activities. Approximately 60 pei 
cent. of the total gross revenue is absorbed by expenses 
and charges of various sorts, of which general and over- 
head expenses are much the most important. It is note- 
worthy, however, that between 1930 and 1936, an ii- 
crease of 39 per cent. in total revenue has been accom 
panied by an increase of only 15 per cent. in overhead 
and general expenses. As a consequence, the proportion 
of total revenue absorbed by these expenses has fallen 
from 47 per cent. in 1930 to 39 per cent. in 1936. After 
general expenses, the most important charge occurs under 
the heading of depreciation. The fact that a 39 per cent. 
increase in total revenue has been coincident with an 
84 per cent. increase in the total depreciation charge 
(which has consequently risen from 7 per cent. to 9 per 
cent. of the total revenue), affords prima facie evidence 
of a conservative policy on the directors’ part. 

On the basis of these and other figures given in the 
company’s report each year, we have made the follow- 
ing comparison between (a) the gross revenue of the 
whole group of Wiggins, Teape companies, and (b) the 
net profit balance of the parent company alone, shown 
on the nearest possible basis to that adopted by J. 
Lyons and Company : — 

TEAPE Prorits, 1930-36 
Net Profits, 


WIGGINS, 


Calendar Gross Revenue, Same, Parent Co. Same 
years Whole Group 1930= 100 only* 1930=100 
| 767,017 100-0 217,119 100-0 
EBBE nnn, 774,872 101-0 198,782 91-6 
| 838,975 109-4 237,608 109-5 
SUR se ocsxe 850,087 110-9 259,917 119-7 
ee 896,486 117-0 273 305 fas 5-9 
SD. besiss 1,003,553 130-8 289,156 33:2 
rn 1,067,171 139-1 323,341 saa. 8 


* After debenture interest and all charges 


By every test, the record is strikingly progressive. 
The table suggests, however, that the trend of gross and 
net revenue is not necessarily identical for any company. 
Net profits, in fact, are always a ‘‘ geared’ figure, and 
the investor ougat to know the extent of the ‘‘ gearing.’’ 

It is more than probable that the dividend and reserve 
policy of thé directors of Wiggins, Teape has been quite 
uninfluenced by the decision to publish detailed profits 
information. But the fact is equally incontrovertible that 
shareholders in Wiggins, Teape know much more about 
their company than shareholders in J. Lyons. Their 
advantage may be moral rather than financial, since both 
companies are of the highest standing. But if stock- 
holders in the R.M.S.P. Company, or in a host of smaller 
ventures had been as well informed, history might well 
have been different. 
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Investment Notes 


The Slump Arrested.—-Ihe new Stock xchange 
account opened inauspiciously in London on Monday, 
when the market took its cue trom the weakness of Ney 
York in the short Saturda Ly session, By the middle ot 
this week, however, the two roles had been reversed, 
and Wall Street was inclined to follow London’s lead in 
a modest technical recovery. The investment relevance 
of the maxim: ‘‘ Nothing is but thinking makes it so, 
was aptly illustrated by the fact that the rise in the 
Financial News ordinary share index from 105.6 on 
Monday to 108.0 on Thursday had a background of 
political and economic news which, taken by and large, 
was little worse and very little better than that which 
helped to put prices down last week. Japan held the 
predatory tenor of her way in China; the blast of pub- 
licity for the forthcoming cementation of the Berlin- 
Rome axis was not exactly a market bull point; and the 
evidence of Italy ’s second thoughts about the watch on 
the Mediterranean was too intangible to relieve exist- 
ing tension. On the other hand, industrial news was as 
excellent as ever, and the week’s vintage of company 
reports and dividends was of high quality. The market 
recovery, altogether, was welcome but inconclusive; and 
protests against the very idea of any possible difficulty 
in meeting heavy differences at Thursday’s financial 
Settlement might have been less numerous—and more 
accurate. Revival is overdue, and may go further; but 
optimism has had too severe a hammering to make any 
hearty recrudescence of speculative activity at all likely 
in the near future. 


* * * 


Wall Street Steadier. — After the series of 
alternating days in which mild recovery and deeper 
slump carried stock prices into new low ground, Wall 
Street this week experienced some relief. Prices have im- 
proved day by day, and the bears appear to be treading 
cautiously, although there is no general peg big as yet 
of any long or rapid rise. This relief, as in London, 
cannot be attributed to any change in the ondieen 
outside the market—whether in America, in Europe or 
in the Far East. The prospects of war are neither greater 
nor less than a week ago. The attitude of the Washing- 
ton administration to business and the stock market has 
long been known, and no change has been disclosed. 
The appointment of Mr Douglas as chairman of the 
S.E.C., following Mr Landis, marks no change in policy. 
Mr Hull fears that if international trade is not freed 
from restraints there will be a military catastrophe or 
an economic depression in two years owing to falling 
armament employment; but this choice has been clearly 
evident for many months. Last week the markets paid 
more attention to their fears of a business recession in 
America, but even granted the possibility of a winter 
check, there is no new evidence to suggest that this 
would herald a general setback. Indeed, a great deal 
of old evidence suggests that this inference would be 
far from reasonable. There still seems, in fact, an 
excuse for some dogged optimism about the course of 
American recovery, despite the rapidly rising trend of 
costs. But it is not so certain that this week’s improve- 
ment marks the turn of the tide. For some time to come, 
in all probability, it would be wiser to expect irregular 
movements from Wall Street. The reaction of longer term 
prospects upon the market demands a somewhat lengthy 
time in which to demonstrate itself. Wall Street will 
probably continue to be a law unto itself for the present. 


* * * 


European Money inWall Street. — | he United States 
Treasury Department has recorded, since the beginning 
of 1935, the weekly movements of foreign resources into 
America, and (infer alia) the net purchases of American 
domestic securities by nationals of foreign countries. 
The figures provide investment statistics ; 
and although they have resulted from the campaign 


-anew source ot 


1937 THE 


September 25, 
“hot money,’ they would make a valuable 
yermanent addition to the world’s investment informa- 
tion. They do, 1n fact, provide a method for assessing 
the pull of market forces in Wall Street at the present 
time. The investigation falls into two stages. From other 
American sources, the British and European holdings of 
American stocks and bonds can be obtained, as at 
December 31, 1935. The figures are given below :- 


against 


(In $ millions 


British European 

Holdings Holdings 
Common stocks (at market valu 372 1,274 
Preferred stock it par : 146 240 
Bonds (at par 91 516 
PME) -Gasedcouccusnewkbueswee ios 609 2,030 


The preponderant interest in Wall Street, from this side, 
has always been in American common stocks, despite 
the sizable holdings of preferred stocks on British account 
and of bonds on Dutch account. This fact enables us to 
compute, within rough limits, the experience of the 
influx of investment money into Wall Street up to March 
this year—the second stage of the inquiry. 


* * * 


By analysing the Treasury Department's weekly 
figures for purchases of U.S. domestic securities, con- 
venient quarterly totals can be obtained for this purpose. 
These are not divided into categories, nor do they 
indicate the total turnover in all security transactions 
in the United States on foreign account. (For example, 
the total of British purchases of all securities in America 
during the fifteen months to March last was $1,683 
millions, while sales reached $1,322. The net purchase 
of domestic securities on British account during the 
period, however, amounted to $288 millions.) Calculations 
based on the quarterly figures below, therefore, refer to 
net movements and must inevitably ignore the wider 
effects of profit-taking sales and ‘ switching.’’ We are 
also compelled to ignore the holdings of preferred stocks 
and bonds at the end of 1935, and to assume that all 
purchases since have consisted of common stocks. On 
these assumptions, the following table has been prepared, 
to show the net movements of British and European 
investment funds into United States domestic securities 
up to last March, together with an estimate of their 
present value :— 

In $ millions 
Rate of Appre- 
ciation (+) 


or Deprecia- 


United All Europe tion (—) 
Kingdom shown 
Base Current Base Current at present 
Value Value Value Value (%) 
Value of common 
stocks held 
Dec. 31, 1935 372 407 1,274 1,394 + 9h 
Net Purchases 
1936 
Ist quarter ... 25 23 98 98 
2nd : xe 15 15 ee 76 — if} 
3rd A ; 45 42 102 95 — 6} 
4th sos be 113 254 218 — 14} 
1937 
Ist quarter 71 58 138 112 — 18} 
Totals to March 660 660 1,943 1,993 


The “ current value’’ totals are calculated, for each 
quarter, by applying the movement of the Standard 
Statistics index of 419 stocks, between the respective 
quarters and the present month, to the “ base value ’ 
figures—the latter, of course, representing the values of 
common stocks held at the end of 1935 or since purchased. 


* * * 


[t will be seen that no profits are now running, on the 
average, upon securities purchased after 1935 and held 
to-day. For the British holder of common stocks, by a 
coincidence, the depreciation of stocks pened ised from 
last autumn onwards has exactly offset the 94 per cent. 
appreciation in his end-1935 holdings. The rate of 
increase in European interests in Wall Street, however, 
is much less rapid, and modest capital gains still appear 
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to be available in total. Part of the British purchases 
may represent French operations, but both columns 
suggest that security movements in London, Amsterdam 
and Paris will be determined for some time by the fate 
of these extensive holdings. The settlement of heavy 
differences on international stocks appears to rule out 
any hope of — improvement for some time to come. 
Investors who ponder these figures should not find it 
difficult to understand why Wall Street has lately called 
the dirge on the world’s bourses. 


* * * 


Brazilian Debt Position.—Under the Aranha debt 
plan of 1934, the condition was laid down that, six 
months before the scheme expired, a new agreement 
should be ready to take its place. The scheme expires 
on March 31st next year; the new arrangement, there- 
fore, should be complete .d by next Thursday. It seems 
unlikely that this time-table will be kept. Negotiations 
between a Brazilian delegation and the creditors’ 
representatives in New York were broken off last 
month, and there is no indication, official or otherwise, 
of their resumption. Investors do not even know what 
measure of disagreement remains to be bridged. Little 
credence is attached to reports that Brazil will attempt 
to reduce the service on the funding loans, in order to 
pay more on the lower groups. Although this course has 
been suggested in Brazil, it may be presumed that no 
responsible government w ould be anxious to tamper with 
stocks which, above all others, are the touchstone of 
its credit. Brazil is burdened with her coffee problem, 
and her recovery has been slower than that of other 
primary producers. But her position certainly does not 
justify the violent movements which have occurred 
in the funding issues in the past two months. Possibly 
a policy of temporary postponement might, for once, 
have much to commend it. The extension of the present 
scheme for another year would give Brazil a chance to 
settle down after the excitements of the Presidential 
election this winter, and would bring her one year 
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nearer to extinguishing the Vargas bonds. Without a 
dramatic change in the coffee situation, again, there 
is little promise of improved payments on the del it, save 
that funds gradually released by the repayment of the 
Vargas bonds might well be used for stepping up the 
annual payments under a new scheme. But it is more 
than desirable that an official statement on the future 
of the debt service should be forthcoming at the earliest 
possible moment. 


* * * 


Chinese Customs Revenue. — The full terror of 
Japanese attack by land, sea and air this week has been 
followed with increasing anxiety by holders of Chinese 
bonds. The position of the Customs loans, which 
together with indemnities and internal loans were 
covered last year with a 50 per cent. margin by the 
revenues, is particularly affected, for the Japanese 
attacks are concentrated upon important centres of 
collection. In the following table we set out the contri- 
bution to total revenues of various important cities, in 
order that investors may assess the possible order of 
magnitude of the sharp fall in revenue which is bound to 
occur this year. The figures are given in Chinese 
dollars : — 


Percentage 


f 1936 

1934 1935 1936 Total 
Shanghai ... 175,363,474 149,127,439 148,869,136 16 
lientsin ...... 41,138,710 41,089,011 35,518,115 Il 
Hankow...... 19,365,550 22,396,228 23,874,359 7 
Canton ...... 8,013,102 9,616,502 10,925,799 3 
Kowloon ... 7,462,841 7,346,729 9,120,867 3 
Swatow ...... 5,793,706 4.760.905 6,828,894 2 
oo 77, 508,025 81,182,898 91,446,121 28 
NINE conn ek 334,645,408 315,519,712 324,583 291 100 


Taken at an approximate average rate of Is. 24d. to the 
dollar, last year’s revenue was equivalent to almost {20 
millions. The large share contributed by Shanghai—apart 
from other cities now being attacked—is evident from 
the table. The collection of the Salt Revenues (which 
have steadily advanced from $145 millions in 1932 to 
$206 millions last year) will also be seriously impeded— 

a matter of importance to such loans as the Anglo- 
French issue of 1908, the Crisp loan of 1912, the 
Hukuang coupons and the Vickers-Marconi notes. 





Company Notes 


Staveley and Sheepbridge Reports.—Kesults of 
the excellence of ae and Sheepbridge Coal and 
Iron companies to last June would have been greeted 
with enthusiasm twelve months ago, but in the present 
market context they did well merely to assist the market 
to its feet. The record of both companies is analysed 
in the following table :— 





y S ] 30 
St Sheep! 
( ] Ce and Ir 
1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 
Profit _ceeeeeeeceeceee | 518,983 | 594,634 | 835,646 | 151,777 | 219,117 | 280,521 
Depr’n and renewals 196,242 | 207,791 | 242,042 43,041 42,763 | 103,884 
Directors’ fees : 6,452 6,557 6,667 4,000 4.000 4.065 
Deb. interest .. : . ‘ 19,652 17,498 15,676 
Pref. divs. paid ‘ kad 10,460 16,737 16,736 
Part. pref. div. %... ‘ : . 6-25 10 10 
Ordinary shares— 
Ea arned Oe hiceieseis ies 316,289 | 380,286 | 586,937 1 (a) (a 
Paid . nieieneete 270,828 | 304,682 | 423,169 73,197 | 117,116 | 117,116 
Earned %}......- 9-3t 11:2T 17-34 5:7 11-0 11-1t 
Paid % » saint 8t 9T 1247 6} 10 107 
Reserve vt 50,000 50.000 100,000 20 000 20,000 
Casry forwand............0. 98,743 | 124,346 | 188,114 84,698 | 85,702 | 88,746 


+ Tax free. 

¢ Allowing for further preference participation. — ae ; 
(a) Surplus, subject to further preference participation: 1935, £74,624; 1936, 
£138,119; 1937, £140,160. 


The Staveley figures must be regarded as remark- 
able, even for a company with an already impres- 
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sive record. Total profits have jumped at a bound 
from £594,034 to £535,046. Earnings for the ordinary 
stock which, between 1928 and 1935, ranged from 6.2 
per cent. to 9.3 per cent., tax free, have reached 17.3 
per cent., tax free, and the total distribution has been 
increased from g per cent. to 12} per cent., tax free, 
lhe Sheepbridge figures are similarly impressive, with 
profits up ostensibly from {219,117 to £280,521. It 
appears, however, that this understates the real a ance 
since the Io per cent. ordinary and preference dividends 
are this year paid tax free—an accounting change which 
would add £45,000 to the latest profits on the 1935-36 
gross basis. Distribution policy, however, is still con- 
servative, for £70,000 has been set aside for renewals, 
compared with {20,000 for the previous year. The 
reports of the two companies (which have points of 
contact, including their interests in Doncaster Amal- 
gamated Collieries) record an active year. Both con- 
cerns were bound to prosper in a period of constructional 
activity fostered by re-armament. The Sheepbridge re- 
port, in particular, refers to the favourable effect of 
the Coal Selling Schemes which commenced last August, 
but underlines the effect of sharply increased working 
costs. No shareholder would di ny the wisdom of the 
further modernisation proposals which the board has 
in view. Staveley shareholders are informed of the 
successful operation of the new pipe plant since last 
February, while the balance sheet reflects the sale of 
the Yorkshire Main Subsidiary and other coal interests 
to Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries. It would be un- 
wise to regard Staveley or Sheepbridge shares as im- 
mune from broad market movements, despite the excel- 
lence of these reports, but investors may reasonably 
expect that the companies would weather any future 
depression as confidently as the last. At 60s. 3d. xd., 
Staveley ordinary yields {4 3s. per cent., tax free, while 
Sheepbridge at 46s. od. offers the slightly higher return 
of £4 5s. 6d. per cent., tax free. 


* * * 


Thos. W. Ward Progress.—Another report which 
aptly coincides with this week’s improvement in the 
market comes from Thos. W. Ward. The shares of this 
concern have attracted attention on the strength of the 
scrap steel marke t, which has clearly sawed a big part in 
the advance of profits during the year to June last from 
£173,427 to £292,600. The board’s treatment of this 
massive increase, however, is commendably conserva 
tive. The sum of {£52,005 is set aside for depreciation 
which has received relatively small provision in recent 
years. The reserve allocation, at £80,000, is doubled, 
is added to the balance carried forward. 


[he 10 per cent. dividend (against 7} per cent. for 


/2 
1935-30) is in fact covered by available earnings of 22} 
per cent., as the following table shows: 
Years to June 30 
1935 1936 1937 
97,137 173,427 292 600 
Depreciation, et 5,786 7,100 52 246 
Pref I lividend 
Ist pref 14,025 19,297 18,984 
2nd pref 62 5001 25 OOO 25 000 
] } hare ¥ st 
fund eaeee ae 6,651 (/ 3,009 8,952 
Ordinary shares 
Earned ........0...- Si §S,175(c) 119,021( 187,418 
Paid ee Nil 63,250 82,844 
Fearned (%) 1-0 13-9 99-5 
Paid (%)_ ... Nil 74 10 
ReSCFve .. ccc cccces - 40.000 380,000 
Carried forward . ; 40 530(d 50,301 (¢ 74,874 
1) Including unstated investment profits and income tax 
recovered l 24 years’ payment Subject to extra 
employees’ dividend. 1) After £2,366 issue expenses. (e) After 


£6,000 issue expenses, 


Next to the scrap business, the company’s diverse 
interests in machinery renovating and trading, general 

ngineering and road materials, have probably made a 
better return than in any year for a decade—apart 
altogether from its recent de: alings in large industrial 
properties. The accounts, however, do not deal speci- 
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fically with these varied activities of the company, and 
the balance sheet throws no direct light on the position. 
The scrap market is now subject to the elaborate organi- 
sation of quotas and price control, and investors may 
expect further benefits from this source, provided—and 
the proviso is important—that adequate supplies of 
obsolete ships are available for scrapping. The {£1 shares 
at 30s. 3d. yield £5 15s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Dividends of the Week.— This week's partial 
recovery in the market has been assisted by a number 
of favourable dividend announcements. United Steel 
Companies have increased the total distribution for the 
year to June 30th from 7} per cent. to 8} per cent. This 
rate is payable on a substantially increased capital, for 
in May, 1936, £2,205,455 of ordinary stock was issued, 
raising the total ordinary capital from {6,616,365 to 
{8,821,820. Investors will expect a good report on 
October 3rd. The company is engaged on an extension 
of the Appleby-Frodingham plant, estimated last Janu- 
ary to cost £3,700,000. Such technical improvements, 
which the company has always pursued, lend long-term 
interest to the {1 ordinary stock units, which rose to 
31s. gd. on the dividend announcement and yield {5 Ios. 
per cent. The Austin Motor dividend declaration is not 
exciting, for the dividend and bonus have been main- 
tained at 50 per cent. for the third year. This distribution 
was covered last year by earnings of 77 per cent., and it 
is difficult, therefore, to draw any dependable inference 
from the announcement, save that profits have probably 
not advanced spectacularly. The 5s. stock units fell 
Is. gd. to 42s. on the announcement, and yield £6 5s. 
per cent. The company—like its competitors—is experi- 
encing the full burden of rising costs, but the recent 
increase in motor prices appeared not only tardy but 
also relatively moderate. Investors may have to consider 
the possibility that the profits outlook in the motor 
industry is undergoing important changes. Comparison 
of the Murex dividend is complicated by the capital 
changes of the past year. A final distribution of 12} per 
cent. brings the total payment to 20 per cent. on the 
{1,000,000 ordinary capital, For the previous year to 
June, 1936, the total rate was 25 per cent., but payable 
on £553,500 ordinary capital. Shareholders may feel 
some disappointment at the result, but the net total divi- 
dend payable amounts to £150,000, compared with 
{105,511 for the previous year. At 42 the ordinary shares 
yield {4 gs. per cent. Only Electric and Musical Indus- 
tries has disappointed the market by maintaining the 
10 per cent. dividend. There is an element of mystery 
about the decision, however, for profits have jumped in 
spectacular fashion from {£266,789 to £363,964. 


* * * 


The Unilever Proposals.—<A further stage in the 
reorganisation of the Unilever group is marked this 
week by the issue of notices of meetings and the formal 
scheme of arrangement. These documents confirm the 
outline of the scheme which was published early in 
August, and was exhaustively analysed on page 302 
of The Economist of August 7th. On that occasion we 
explained how the amalgamation of Unilever Limited 
and Lever Brothers Limited had been devised to pro- 
duce benefits for every participant, and the latest infor- 
mation adds nothing to the general nature of the scheme. 
Unilever 7 per cent. and 5 per cent. preference stocks 
will be exchanged, f£ for {, for similar stocks in the amal- 
gamated company (‘‘ Lever Brothers and Unilever 
Limited ’’), which will rank pari passu with the existing 
7 per cent. preference stock of Lever Brothers. It is 
again emphasised that the revenue cover of these prior 
charges will be enhanced. The new agreement between 
the new amalgamated company and the corresponding 
Dutch company does not threaten the position of the 
existing preference and preferred ordinary capital of 
Lever Brothers. It is, indeed, essential to preserve the 
policy of identical distribution of profits and assets and 
similarly constituted boards. The right to nominate per- 
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sons for election to the board will vest, as hitherto, in the 
holders of a majority of the deferred stock; the fact that 
all classes of stock will have one vote for {1 stock can- 
not, therefore, affect ultimate control. The terms of the 
scheme do not disclose the specific non-British assets to 
be transferred to the Dutch group, nor is any reference 
made to the transfer of the earning power so represented 
upon future dividend possibilities. Unilever shareholders 
will meet on October 11th in London and Lever 
Brothers’ members on the following day at Port Sun- 
light. The scheme is inherently complex, but it should 
command general approval. 


* * * 


An Unwelcome Precedent.—Neither equity nor logic 
was evident in the proposals submitted by the directors 
of Pease and Partners to the holders of 4 per cent. re- 
deemable stock at last Thursday’s meeting. Yet some 
828 holders of £254,575 of the stock were in favour, and 
only 8 holders of {£46,625 stock in opposition. The 
scheme, and its circumstances, however, deserve to go on 
record. At the end of last year the stock was established 
on its present basis. The rate of interest was reduced 
from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent., final redemption was 
extended from 1954 to 1977, and holders wrote off their 
interest rights since March, 1931. This year a regular 
sinking fund of £4,975 per annum begins to operate, 
and the latest accounts, to March last, provided for 
three months’ interest on the stock. On the basis of 
1930-37 profits it would seem that the full debenture 
requirements, including sinking fund, were covered more 
than eight times, while a 5 per cent. ordinary dividend 
was paid out of normal earnings of 12 per cent. The 
directors’ proposals appeared the more remarkable in the 
light of this recovery. The directors declared that, at the 
time of last year’s settlement, ‘‘ it was not considered 
necessary to provide for any other form of redemption 
apart from the operation of the sinking fund.’’ The 
market value of the stock is now higher than at the 
beginning of the year as a consequence of improving 
cover—and it is now quoted at 96-100. But it did not 
follow that ‘‘ both the holders of the stock and the 
company ’’ would benefit ‘‘ if provision were made 
for the redemption at the company’s option of the whole 
or any part of the stock ’’—at {103 per cent. up to 
October 1, 1938, or {102 per cent. thereafter. This, how- 
ever, is the option which the debenture holders, by 
their vote on Thursday, presented to the company. It 
may be argued (as the board did argue) that the market 
value of the stock would be improved, but even if this 
proved true it would operate only up to the redemption 
limit and would be largely irrelevant to those holders 
who wished to keep their stock on the ground that after 
several years of patience they now saw promise of a 
reasonable return. In short, the debenture holders 
appear to have made a decision which might be defi- 
nitely prejudicial to their interests, on proposals which 
were not circulated to the Press. The implications will 
be unwelcome to other long-term debenture holders. 
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Harrisons and Crosfield Position. — It was a 
foregone conclusion that the 1936-37 accounts of this 
merchanting, agency and investment company would 
reflect the general revival of produce markets, but the 
profits announce d this week probably exceed expecta- 
tions. They show an increase of 30 per cent. in revenue, 
which restores profits to pre-depression levels. The 
growth of deferred ordinary capital under the company’s 
unusual distribution rights has, of course, prevented a 
corresponding return to the former rate of dividend. 
After making a special provision of {25,000 for staff 
pensions, and assigning {24,200 more to management 
shares to cover their participation rights, the deferred 
ordinary stock receives a further £26, 200. The effect of 
these provisions is hon in the following comparative 
table : — 


Years to June 30 


1935 1936 1937 

TE aE Bd ce at 268,284 271,642 354,014 
AEE PODRERE i eisocssbesaciccss ne ee 25,000 
Pref and pref ordinary divs 137,800 137,800 137,800 
Management shares dividend 43,011 44,945 69,159 
Deferred ordinary stock :— 

NE sees cue re coe iek cones. ORR OMDES 84,889 111,099 

Earned (% venues 21-0 20-6 26°6 

Paid 3 Sebhaeenkpaeeberen 20 20 25 
Carry forward ... ‘ckexeon R@RLGS 145,015 155,971 
Defd. ordy. capital .......... 405,108 424,447 444,395 
t+ After provision for N.D.C., and after adding back staff 


pensions contribution. 


Despite the substantial improvement in profits the main 
interest of this report is to be found in the company’s 
internal finances. Under Article 14 (a), deferred ordinary 
holders may appry at par for further shares in respect of 
one-half of the dividend payable over the fixed 10 per 
cent., the proportion being one-tenth for management 
shares. Since 1934 the rate of dividend has, of course, 
resulted in the regular exercise of this right, under which 
sn,aho shares fall to be allotted (tax being deducted at 
4s. 53d.) in the latest year. This will leave only 24,525 
shares unissued, which would not meet the share option 
for another year at the current rate of dividend. The 
directors, however, state specifically that they do not 
recommend any increase in the £500,000 deferred capital 
at present authorised. It is not clear at this stage how 
this apparent conflict between the shareholders’ option 
(which in the immediate future should still be operative) 
and the directors’ function of controlling, in practice, 
increases in authorised capital will be settled. The 
annual meeting on October 12th will perhaps throw light 
on the question, but meanwhile the {1 deferred ordinary 
stock units have fallen from 6%} to 52. The privilege is 
obviously of financial moment to holders of the deferred 
shares. 


Debenhams’ Accounts.—Although the preliminary 
figures had already shown that Debenhams’ latest profits 
increased at a somewhat lower rate than in recent years, 
the full accounts again convey a satisfactory impression, 
within the limits of the information supplied. Earnings 
allocations of recent years are given in the accompanying 
tebe, but the apparent improvement of £21,450 (or 

3 per cent.) saat r-estimates the actual progress made, 
since the balance has been struck after providing an 
unstated amount for N.D.C. The entire increase in profits 
becomes available for the ordinary shares. The dividend 
is again raised by 4} per cent., but the directors maintain 
their strictly conservative dis tribution policy. Following 
the practice of recent years, the provision for general 
reserve remains at £50,000, and a large increase in the 
credit balance carried forward is also shown. During the 
past three years this item has been nearly doubled, and 
it now represents no less than 46 per cent. of the ordinary 
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capital, which is in Is. shares. The latest profits are 
analysed below: 


\ al en led | iy 31 

1935 1936 1937 

654,928 706.446 727,896 

I 1 800 $ O50 4 050 

Debenture interest . 146,127 144,133 143,092 

Vreterence dividen 379,000 379 COO 379, 000 
jr \ 

Farned 129.001 179,263 201,754 

Paid cae 62,500 83,333 104,167 

Farned (° Py 29°47 41-8 16°9 

Paid ; 124 16% 20 

Reserve : 50.000 50 000 50.000 

Carry-forward schusvaxsacces Sane en 182,171 229,758 


+ After income tax (and N.D.C. in 1936-37) 


Changes in the balance sheet of the parent company 
alone are of restricted significance when net interests in 
subsidiaries amount to {4,668,000 out of total assets of 
about £12 millions, but Debenhams’ balance sheet, so far 
as it goes, contains various indications of an improved 
position. An expansion in both debtors and creditors 
implies growing turnover, while net liquid assets (ex- 
cluding accounts with subsidiaries) of {603,000 are as 
much as £251,000 higher. A large increase in the amounts 
due to subsidiaries, however, has resulted in a decrease 
of £171,000 in the balance in favour of the parent com- 
pany, which now stands at £998,000. Some compensation 
for the lack of consolidated accounts is offered by the 
Harvey Nichols and Company report. The balance of 
profit (including dividends) of this subsidiary is £143,471 
against {11r1,630. The excess of earnings over the usual 
dividends and £10,000 to reserve is, however, absorbed 
by interest and expenses in connection with the recent 
issue of 33 per cent. debenture stock, to finance rebuild- 
ing and repay loans. London premises have been written 
up to the amount resulting from a revaluation last 
November, the excess of {67,083 having been added to 
capital reserve. Debenhams’ Is. ordinary shares stand at 
4s. 6d., but in view of the large balance of undistributed 
profits, a yield of {4 12s. 6d. per cent. is probably reason- 
able, subject to the effect of rising costs on the trend 
of profits. 


Other Company Results._-A large number of 
interesting results has appeared this week, and our 
usual analysis of profit and loss accounts appearing on 
page 635 covers over thirty further companies. The 
heavy industries are well represented by such companies 
as Manvers Main Collieries and Horseley Bridge and 
Thomas Piggott. Among miscellaneous industrials satis- 
factory improvement is shown by Allied Industrial 
Services, and by Qualcast. The reports are discussed on 
page 636 under the heading ‘‘ Shorter Company 
Comments.”’ 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings commence in this issue from page 630 
The shareholders of Second Alliance Trust were in- 
tormed by Mr James Prain that the balance of revenue 
(after paying interest) for the latest period was the 
highest in the company’s history. He hoped that the 
factors which operated during the past year in favour of 
investment trusts had not spent their force, although 
there had since arisen new factors, such as the decline 
on Wall Street, the causes of which were reviewed. At 
the D. Gestetner, Ltd., meeting, Mr Sigmund Gestetner 
referred with especial satisfaction to the increase in the 
company’s export trade. Addressing Grosvenor House 
(Park Lane) shareholders, Mr A. O. Edwards expressed 
the opinion that the facilities offered by Grosvenor House 
enabled it to face all competition, which had become 
keener as a result of air development. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING 


CTOBER 5 


DAYS 


© TICKET: ACCOUNT: OCTOBER 7 


rough with one minor casualty and 
more safely than was expected at one time, one of the worst 
weeks in recent years. ecurrent slumps on a disorganised 
Wall Street have had a bad effect, and rumours, last week and 
over the week end, that provincial and even London firms were 
in difficulties, gave rise to a bout of selling on Monday. The 
more speculative issues were badly affected, and only gilt- 
edged and well-established industrials survived unhurt. On 
Tuesday and after fears for the settlement abated considerably. 
Business remained small, but prices recovered part of their 
losses, and a much more cheerful view was taken of the out- 
look, assisted by the recovery in New York. 

Gilt edged, which stood above the storm throughout the 
last account, made further progress this week. There were a 
few small falls, as well as other rises on Monday, but on Tuesday 
quotations were marked up sharply, some stocks advancing 
as much as #, and on the following days the market continued 
very firm. Among Dominion issues, the chief movements have 
occurred among Australian After opening quietly, 
the stocks brightened up a good deal later, and early 
were more than offset. 

Chinese and Japanese issues have again been subject to 
sharp movements in the foreign section. Chinese issues rose 
at the end of last week, but this week’s air raids upset the 
market. Japanese issues tended, though with some excep- 
tions, to rise as the news of military came in. 
Brazilians have been depressed, but as sentiment fluctuated 
about the results of the elections and about the nature of 
the impending debt settlement, occasional speculative rises 
occurred. Greek and Hungarian issues recovered from their 
earlier depression, but German issues remain unpopular. 

Home rails, after taking part in the general slump, recovered 
rapidly with daily rises in the ordinaries of anything up to a 
point, while prior charges were also firm. London Transport 
“C” stock, however, was weak throughout. In the foreign 
sections, the Argentine group fluctuated sharply, falling badly 
on Monday, ‘but recovering subsequently. U.S, rails have 
followed Wall Street, rising up to 5 points on Friday, falling 
up to 7 on Monday, and regaining most of the losses on follow- 
ing days. 

This week's partial recovery in the industrial share 
market owes as much toan improvement in sentiment (assisted 
by some good company news) as to the slight expansion in 
trading. The market opened with a spasm of weakness, when 
the slump of transatlantic securities brought almost every 
section of the domestic market down in its train. Electrical 
equipment, steel, motor and aircraft, and the leading miscel- 
laneous industrial shares were all marked down sharply. 
After a hesitating opening on Tuesday, however, conditions 
showed a distinct improvement, and some large over-night 
losses were regained. Crompton Perkinson, to quote only one 
example, regained the 4s. drop which was recorded on Monday, 
and General Electric recovered its fall. 

In the steel group, Dorman Long led the improvement, 
which spread on the publication of good results to such shares 
as Thos. W. Ward and United Steel. Vickers were also a 
good feature. Austin Motor reacted on the dividend announce- 
ment page 623), but there were moderate 
recoveries in other shares. Reports of weakness in Amsterdam 
caused a sharp fall in Unilever on Monday, but the shares 
recovered later with the rest of the market. Brewery and 
tobacco issues received better support, and shipping shares, 


THE markets have come th 


issues. 


losses 


‘ successes ’ 


(disc ussed on 


which again withstood the worst impact of Monday’s fall, 
made further progress in mid-week. Among the leaders, 
lurner and Newall, British Oxygen, and Imperial Chemical 


presented a relatively firm front in mid-week, but building 
Issues required a longer breathing space to absorb the shock 
of the latest building plan returns. 

Oil shares, after opening flat, responded to the cessation of 
Continental selling with a sharp rally and continued to make 
progress in mid-week. Burmah Oil provided a strong feature 
and Trinidad Leaseholds, after their recent irregularity, were 
in better demand on dividend anticipations. Rubber shares 
became steadier, but were still listless, and only the leading 
tea shares attracted attention. 

The mining markets shared the general trend, with assistance 
from the recovery in the base metal quotations. Although 
much of the interest was professional in character, the im- 
provement tended to attract modest public support for 
dividend-paying Kaffirs, while Cape support for the developing 
mines was evident. Diamond issues improved, and Rhodesian 
copper issues recovered appreciably from their depressed levels. 





“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 








Sept. 16 Sept. 17! Sept. 20 Sept. 21 Sept. 22 Sept. 23 
' 


Approximate total of bar- | | 
gains recorded in S.E. List 8,441 6,830 8,390 6 ore | 7,090 6,890 
Corresponding day 1936 ...... 6,335 9,700 | 10,500 775 | 9,421 9,157 
SECURITY MOVEMENTS 
Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
(July 1, 1935=100)......... 107-5 | 107-4] 105-6 | 106-5] 107-6] 108-0 
Index of 20 Fixed Interest 
_ Securities (1928 100) : 126-2 126-1 126-1 | 126-3! 126-4 126-5 





Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 
Lowest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23). 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 
Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 105-6 (Sept. 20); Fixed Interest 126-0 (Sept. 8). 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
This index of 177 industrial ordinary share prices had fallen 
1 Tuesday last to 80-0, against 81-4 a week ago and 83:5 a 
month ago. The corresponding yields are 4°55, 4-47, and 4°37 





per cent., respectively. A selection of the component series 
follows : 
| e 
Prices —, Yield (%) 
Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 


Month | Week | This | Month | Week | This 
ago ago | week ago ago week, 
\(Aug. 24,| (Sept. 14,/(Sept. 21, (Aug. 24,|(Sept.14,/ (Sept.21 
1937) | 1937) | 1937) | 1937) | 1937) | 1937) 





Building materials (5) .. ; 88-9 | 87:6 85-6 6-10 6-20 6-34 
Coal (7) .... 125-9 | 124-5 |} 121-1 3-68 3-96 4-13 
Cotton (6) ........ ; 46-0 45°3 43-7 2-33 2-34 2-38 
Iron and steel (12) 77:2 75-4 73°8 4-99 §-12 §-25 
Oil (5 95-4 91-3 88-3 6-89 7:06 7-32 
Electric sup plies (10) . | 149-0) | 143-5 139-8 4-30 4-40 4-49 
Stores and catering (17) ... 75:7 | 74-0 72°8 3-85 3°94 3-98 





We are officially informed that Messrs George Thomas 
Lockett and Maurice Clifford Scawin, trading as Thomas 
Roberts and Company, were declared defaulters upon the 
Stock Exchange on September 23rd. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


THE year’s low for industrial securities was reached on Monday 
morning of this week, since when the leyel of prices has zig- 
zagged upward. Foreign selling was blamed for the setback 
at the opening of the week, and steels were depressed by lower 
estimates of mill activity. Railroad shares resisted the opening 
trend, on the intention of the railroads to ask for a general 
increase in freight rates. Tuesday’s business opened strongly, 
under the influence of support in American securities in foreign 
centres. Steels were slightly lower but railroad issues 
continued strong. Last hour trading saw a recession, but prices 
were higher on the day. In mid-wee k’ the recovery was 
continued, with the usual partial setback toward the close of 
business. Oil and steel issues were slightly better, but rails 
suffered from the news that a joint wage conference had been 
cancelled. On the bond market government issues were firm, 
but in mid-week the more speculative issues lost ground slightly. 
Iron Age estimates steel mill activity for the week at 76 per 
cent. of capacity, and anticipates a further reduction unless 
new orders pick up. This possibility depends mainly upon the 
automobile industry which is changing models, and upon the 
railroads whose equipment work is held up at present by wage 
and freight rate disputes. The building industry shows little 
sign of substantial progress, but the farmers are in a very good 
position and may be able to influence the demand for consump- 
tion goods. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 


New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 























1936 1937 | | 
Be- 
ginning|Sept. 8, |Sept.15,|Sept.22, 
Lowest | Highest Lowest | Highest} of Year} 1937 1937 1937 
Apr. —— 10|Sept 22 Mar. 10] 1937 
' 
347 Industrials ... |112°7 [145-9 [120-7 {155-7 |143-2 |125-2 |124-9 [120-7 
SE i cvicncennns 42-8 | 60-2(b)| 40-9(d)| 64-5(f)} 54-6 | 41-8 | 40°9 | 41°5 
40 Utilities ......... 91-2 |111-O(e)| 87-1 116 4(e))111-7 88-3 | 89-2 | 87:1 
Total, 419 Stocks | 97-7 |125-4 {102-2 {13° 4 [123-5 |105-5 [105-3 {102-2 
Average yield® ... | 4:50%| 2-65%| 5:14%| 5-2 1%} 353%] 4°93%] 4°96%| 5°14% 





! 


High (e)|Low (a)| High | Low (s) 


* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) April 8th. (b) Oct. 14th. (c) December 23rd. 
(d) September 15th (e)December 2nd. (f)March 17th. (s) February 10th. (¢) January 13th, 


(Continued on page 628) 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where stocks 
are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes 
taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by reference to the latest 


dividends, account being taken of any enhancement ¢ 




































or redu 


iny 


tion of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating 








the yield on “ 


profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is 


cum div.” shares, 


> Vian 


—-nnmnimmbimnntG eheneeeeaeehesen 8 & 6b 


Prices, Prices, 
Prices, Year 1937 Price, Price, ~ Year 1937 Last two Price, | Price, ,, 
Year 1933 Jan. 1 to Ss , ad Rise ; Yield Jan. 1 to Dividends : Sent. | Sent Rise Yield 
Sept 22, Name of Security 15 _ or Sept 22, Sept 22, Name of Security 15, > ‘ F Sept. 22, 
inclusive 1937 1937 Fall 1937 inclusive 1937 1937 Fall 1937 
High-, Low High- | Low High-, Low a c) 
est est est est est est % 
British Funds s. d Banks {s. d. 
874 828 8443 734 = Consols 24 ceaieno 73 73} i 3 710 40 3 5 5 Bank of N. Zealand /1 85 3 411 Ge 
116} , 1123 13 105} Do. 4% Red. at par 376 = 3344 ( t Bank of England Stk 338 310 10 
rafter Feb. 1957 (m) | 1 10s 3 § 9 8/10} 71 Barclay B. (£1) 73 ; 316 0 
102% 100 1O1y 943 versn. 2 1944-49 o4 { yf 18/3 40 Barcel. (Dom. & A fl 44 14 212 6 
105% 1034 103 % 974 Do. 3 1948-53 . 8 | as 1 9 1a} ~ 44 ; Bk f Australasia (/5 8 ia 
10S & 1043 164 a9 Do. 33 ifter 1961 ... 99 ’ 1 494 10 S I f Montreal ($100 $3 1 3 Le 
111% 107 108 105 Do. 4 1940-44 106} 299 264 5 I {N.S.W 3 9 4, 
121 | 1163 117§ | 1114 Do. 5% 1944-64 1132 | 113 3 0 101 87/¢ 6 6 British Overseas A £5 ) 9 610 0 
954%, 928 924 84 Funding 24% 1956-61 87 8  : 17 13} 7 1)  Chtd. of India (£5 133 , 8 
94} 8 I g 23 1952-57 93 4 3 ; 1is/9 314 tha 1 ( il. B f Aus. 1 1/9 ay 16 6, 
1044 101 loig } 2 3°, 1959-89.. 94} 95 3 5 4 82.0  16%(b) 16% District A £5. £1 pd 83/9 39 a 
119g 1153 116g | 109 I ng 4% 1960-90... 104 11 ; ( 38 06 5 Sia Do. B £1 fully | ; a 6 
oo ‘ ec 1944-48 IHS be . L08/9 SO 6 +9 I Ss t \ t v5 3 ) ow {1 0 
117% 1135 1143 1 Victory B 108 3 14 lg 310k 18 Hambros £10, £24 paid ! 1 (46 
108% 104 1O5¢, 998 WarLn3 100-1 1 ; lg £923 £38 Hong 1 $125 ) 4 l 6 5 
Sh 42 96 # 84} Lo Loa 84 ‘ $1 9 58 10 ‘ Gla Llovds £5, with £1 pd ) 396 $10 
103 101g «101g 4 4 3 1” 100- ; ) 10 4, Sk 7 7a Martins £20, £24 pd. ... 8} Ss} +0 0 
764 703 72 , India 24 6 6 1 » g4/e 81 8 Sia Midland £1, fully pd. ... 85 85 15 0 
89 834 854 743 Do. 3% ..... 774 78 | ) 44} 38} V1) 4la Nat. of Egypt £10 39 ty) 1 315 0 
100 96 983 87 Do. 34 914 1 316 473 39 at Va Nat« ia £25,£124 pd 404x $1 } 510 0 
1208 116 1194 112} Do. 44 1958-68 _ 15] 3 10 16} 14% 7} Tha Nat (20, £4 pd 143 143 i 3 0 
107 104 105} | 1034 U.K. & Arg. 4%A (1947 103} 103 $13 9 496 459 gh Rh Royal Bk. of Scotland 161 461 313 9 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 164 14%  5la 9 St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd 15 15 $13 3 
1138 109} 109] 105 Australia 5% 1945-75.. 108 108 318 101/44 886 9 Sia Westminster {4, £1 pd 89 906 l $19 6 
1063 1024 1048 | 10! Canada 4% 1940-60 ... 103) 103 » 18 11 Discount Cos. 
118g 114 1164 | 1123 | Gold Coast 44% 1956... 113° 113 311 6 94/6 63/9 10(b) 74a Alexanders /2,/1 pd.... | 65 65 5 7 oe 
120 117 1174 | 114 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 ... 115115 $11 0 68 54 5(! 5 National A 424 fully pd 6 6 eS 
114¢ 108 1093 | 104 N. Zealand 5% 1946 ... 108 | 108 318 6 16% 12% 17 9(a is B 7k, £24 pd 13 13 5 0 0 
109% 1063 1072 1032 Queensland 5% 1940-60 104 104 341 5 54/9 44/3 6} 33(a Union {1 of stock ...... 47/6 47/¢ 443 
117g 113G sd 4 110$ | S. Africa 5% 1945-75... 112 | 112 3 6 9 Insurance 
} Foreign Governments 32 264 40(a 50(t Alliance {1, fully pd. ... 27} 7} + 6 0 
ose : 103 97 Argentine 44% Stg. Bds 101 1013 } 49 0 15% 134 +3/6(a) t4/6(b) Atlas £5, £1} pd a 13} 13} 2 18 OF 
102 90 105 98 Austria 7% 1957......... 104 104- c 613 9 10O# 9} %Wia a Com. Un. £1, fully pd 10 10 t 6.8 
93 914 84} Do. 44% 1934-59 89 89 5 8 9 6% 4; 2!-(b) 16 Gen. Accident £1, 5/- pd 5h 5} 3g O 
723 73t | 684 B. Aires (Prov.) 3}% 70 69 1 5 15 358 29% | 25(a) | 25(b) Lon. & Lane. £5, £2 pd 30k | 30} 64 
973 102 96 | Belgian 4% red. by 1970 101 | 101 400 14 11% 3/2(a), 3/1(b), N.Brit.&Mer., £13, fy.pd| 11g | 11} 4 214 3 
27% 30} 243 Bulgaria 7$% Loan ... 304 04 8 6 On 21} 18} 35(a 40(} Northern £10, £1 pd 204 204 313 92 
83} 89 | 69 Brazil 5% Fund. 1914.. 744 754 1 6 12 f 22 19 +264(b) +25(a Pearl (£1), fully paid ... 194 194 212 6+ 
234 238 22 Chili 6% (1929) ......... 234 241 1] 210 0 16% 15 6 i) 6 Phoenix £1, fully pd. ... 154 15} 316 0 
84; 94h 57 China 5% (1912)......... 59 57h 14 813 9 378 32} +954(c) +25(a) Prudential £1 A : 34 33} | » 16 OF 
953 101% 60} Do. 5% (1913) ......... 644 62 24 8 1 3f 114 103/9 +439(c) +50 Do. £1, with 4s. paid... | 106/3 | 106/3 117 Of 
112 107$ | 103$ | Czechoslovakia 8%...... 107 | 107 7131 lly 9% 11a), 19%! Royal Exchange (£1) ... LO} 10} 219 3 
110 100 924 | Danish 3% » 97% 97% 6 9g 8} 3/3(a) 3/3 Royal £1, 10/- pd. ... Sx 83 315 0 
70 ‘ 723 514 Danzig 64% (g) (1952) 574 571 1 3 (0 19} 164 6/6(a) 6/6(b; Sc.Un.&Nat.A£20,/1 pd 17 17 $17 6 
1064-102 105% | 101 Egypt Unified 4% ...... 104 | 104 317 8. 93 8 1/3(a) 1/5(b) Sun Insur.,f1 with5/- pd. 86/3 | 85 1/3 ‘ss 
253 173 18 12} French 4% (British) ... 13 1% 5 5 (Oe 85 7 +8(b) | +10(a) Sun Life Assur., £1, fy pd 7? 7} > 6 6 
69} 53 65 53 German 7% Dawes Ln. 60 60 1113 3 2 18} +30 +17}a) Yorkshire £1, fully pd 18} 184 > 10 6F 
46 34 49} 35 o. 54% (Young Ln.) 40 40 13.15 0 Investment Trusts 
40 29 40} 30 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. ... 334 34 1 618 0 3114 | 27 3h la 84(b Anglo-American, Deb 280 | 280 $59 
454 354 48} 38 Do. 7% Refugee ...... 41 41 , 619 0 80 70 2s 3 Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... 704 70} 451 
2 394 62 474 Hungary 7}%............ 574 57 610 6 9/8} 5/- l Nil Atlas Electric, etc. /1... 6 6 Nil 
D4 794 888 585 Japanese 54% 1936 -65 644 68 3h 811 6 18/14 12 3 7h Brit. Assets Trust 5 : 13/3 13/3 »15 0 
97+ 83 O4e 574 Do. 6% (1924) red 1959 684 73 +44 8 16 8 58 233 6h 4(a Debenture Corp. Stk 2354 2354 ss 
1444 105 120 1103 Norwegian 4% 1911 115) 115 310 0 91 83} lila 24 For. Amer. etc., Def. .. 854 854 tis 2 
53% 41 61 54 Peru 74% 1922 ......... 58 58 1544 142 hia 4 Guardian Investment... 1454 | 145} $96 
934 60 83 56 Poland 7% 64 64 1018 9 305 260 sh (a 7Al? Indus. and Gen. Ord 65 | 260 > 447 
15% 8} 204 13 Roumania 4% Con. 1922 is 17 l 10 2 0 336 260 5(a R() Invest. Trust Def. ...... 290 | 290 i9g9eg8 
116 112 1163 112 U.K. & Argentine 1933 23/3 18 2h(a 6 Lake View Invest. 10 19/3 18/9 $10 0 
54% B. Certs. (1951) 114 | 114 4 6 0. 303 | 269 8(b) 34(a) Mercantile Investment 272 | 272 a 
924 79 96} 91 Do. C. Certs. (3% Max.) 96 96 | ) 181} 164 44 3(a) Merchants Trust Ord.... 167} 167} 49 7 
Corporation Stocks 302 2723 7(t 5la Metropolitan Trust..... 272} 272 a. 
272 22 25 22 Berlin 6% 1932-57 24 23 1 7/9 59 1b(c) 2&(c) Scottish Investment(5/-) 6/3 6/3 , 0 O 
119% | 116 118 111 B’mgham 5% 1946-56 112 , 112 3 § & 252% | 229 2b(a 7 Scottish Mortgage, et 235 | 235 0 10 
120 117 119 113 Bristol 5% 1948-58 ... 113 | 113 $11 0 | 255¢ | 229 3(a 7 Trustees Corp. Ord 2324 324 i 6 0 
84 64 82 64 Danzig %, (4) (1950)... 654 654 79 0 253 221 7(t 4(a United States Debenture!) 2234 2224 l 4 18 10 
121g | 117 ADDR | 11S E. London 5% 1960-70 116} | 116} 318 6 Financial Trusts, Gc. 
973 93% 954 i RS i 83 83 8312 3 18 14 2 24 Argentine Land,etc. 10 15 14 1 115 6 
1064 854 1034 Seine (Dpt of) 44% 1952 1004 100} $10 0 37 27 Nil Nil Australian Estates Ord 304 304 Nil 
Prices, 45 29/74 | 64 10 Brit. S. Africa 15/- fy. pd | 33/- | 32 1 $13 6 
Year 1937 37/6 25 10 10 Charterhouse Inv. /1 36/3 36/3 510 3 
Tan. 1 to Last two Price, Price, — 19/6 17/74 2(a) 2 C. of London R. Pty £1 189 18/9 ; » 4 
Sept. 22 Dividends N Sept. Sept. “Se Yield 48/74 36/44 +2}(a) +83(6) Daily Mail & General {1 | 39 37/6 1 6 0 Of 
nl vetoing Name of Security 15 : r Sept. 22 93 8 #3h(hb) 33a Dalgety £20 £5 pd. ...... Si 8] 515 0 
inclusive , coy all 1937 2/e | 25 931 &/) emahes Taind i 719 g /_ 3 6 06 
High-| Low- (a) (6) (c) po 42/7} 286 aa Nil Hudson's Bay Co. fi 30) 19 6 N 
est est % % Public Boards {s. d asi7i oe yp a eae a 9 1” 4 
35/7 25 2a 4(t Java Invest., etc., {1 26,6 6 $11 5 
1203 | 111 24 Central Elec. 5% 1950-70. 1124 | 1124 315 0 144 8} Nil Nil Peruvian Corp. Pref.Stk S$} 9 Nil 
LONDON PASSENGER 18/44 12/9 3 3(c Primitiva Holdings {1 14 13/6 6 $+ 9 0 
TRANSPORT Boarp— 5 21/104 73 74 Staveley Trust {1 ..... 22 2/- | 616 6 
123$ | 1104 2t 23 | 44% “A” 1985-2023... 113} | 1133 319 6 57/6 41/6) Bic) 10 Sudan Plantations fl... 43 12/6 | —6d| 414 0 
135 121% 23 2 x“ 1985-2023 ... 125$ | 1254 17 Breweries, &c. 
109 | 104 23 24 | 44% “T.F.A.” 1942-72 105 | 105 310 0 1102/6 87 173 5(a) Ansell’s Brewery {1... | 90 88 2 16 6 
125 | «115 24 24 | 5% “B” 1965-2023... 1174 | 1173 319 9 37/9 31 24(a)  54(b) || Barclay Perkins £1...... | 32/3 | 32/3 $19 0 
99¢ , 77 24 (i 1}(a) “C” 1956 or after ... 80 78 1} 5 11l 140 127 +19 t5(a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... | 137 138 ; 9 OF 
993 86 13 1} Met. Wat. Bd. “B” 3% 864} s 3 9 € 95/6 83/6 1418 6(a Benskins Watford /1 .. 93 91 1 $ 6 0 
121 1134 24 24 = Pt.of Lndn.5% 1950-70 117) 117 3 8 6\|\ 79 69/6 sla 11(é Charrington & Co. /1... | 72/6 | 72 6 318 3 
“i British Railways 22/44 13 f 40(t) | City of London Def. 5/- 13/6 | 13/6 { 
67% | 552-23 (0) $(a) G. Western Ord. Stk.... 63 65 2 5 0 94/6 86/6 14 6(a) | Courage Ord. £1 a a 91 1 6 6 
6 43 Nil Nil L. & N. E’st’n Def. Stk 4j 5 4 Nil 124/9! 1102/9 7a) | 15 Distillers Co. Ord. £1... | 105/6 | 107 1 $ 4 0 
125 9 Nil Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. ... 10 10 Nil 143/- 118/9 , 12(a@) 17(b) Guinness (A) Ord. Stk. £ || 126/6 | 127 410 0 
1003 893 5(c 1}(a Do. 5% Pref. 1955 ... 98 98 5 2 3 127 107/620 Thia Ind Coope & Allsopp £1 120/6 | 120 $11 6 
314 21 Nil(c $\ Do. 4 2nd Pref. Stk 283 S 4 115 9 52 41 74 34a Meux's Ord. #1 ...... nt 45/6 45/¢ ‘is © 
794 | 64d 4(c l(a Do. 4% Ist Pref 72 72 511 1. 109/6 98/9 | t11A( S(a) | Mitchells & Butlers {1 | 101 101 $11 0 
364 273 Nil(c)} 14(c))) L.MLS. Ord. Stk... 304 31} l 319 4 79/3 68 Sia 124(/ Ohlsson’s Cape 1 ...... 73/6 731 $15 3 
823 71 4(c 4(c) 4% Pref. Stk. 1923 754 75 4 5 6 9 84/- | 76 14 4(a Simonds (H. & G.) £1... 79 78/6 1 it @ 
929 80 2(a) ' 2(d) OO, Peak. Bthk. .ccoscees 82 83 1 416 5 115/6, 102 ¢ t5(a) +17} S. African Bws. {1 ...... 109/611 | $ 0 Of 
27 213 Nil(c))  $(¢ Southern Def. Stk. ...... 21} 21 218 2 72/9 | 53 10 20(¢ S. African Dist. Ord. {1 95 5 ,; § 
98e 874 Si 2a Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk 91 4 510 6 48 40 ‘ 4(a Taylor Walker Ord. /1 40/6x) 40/6 | 419 0 
125% | 106 <3(4 23 Do. 5% Pref. Stk. ... 113 113 tf 8 0 27/6 21/3 6 2(a Walker (P) & R. Cain {1 25/6 25/- | , $16 0 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 88 72 6(a) 13 Watney Combe Def. £1 80/6 | 81 6d $13 0 
29 16 Nil Nil Antofagasta Ord. Stk. 19 19 N Iron, Coal and Steel 
17% 9} Nil Nil B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk. 10 l 35 25 4a 74 Allied lronfounders £1 26/6 6 812 0 
359 203 Nil Nil B.A. Gr. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 22 2 1 4/44 2/44 Nil Ni Amal. Anthracite /1 ... 3/3 3 ‘ 
312 18 Nil Nil B.A. Western Ord. Stk 19} 19 \ 55/6 | 45/74, Ala 6(b) | Babcock Wilcox £1 16/3 16/3 $ 6 6 
344 173 Nil Nil C, Argentine Ord. Stk. ny 19 4 Nil 13/44 8/10 74 I Baldwins 4/- ...... il 11 313 0 
64 + Nil Nil C. Uruguay Monte V.... 5 5 Nil 17/6 12/6 Ni Nil Barrow Hematite {1 13/9 13.9 Nil 
is 93 Nil Nil Can. Pacific Com. ($25) 10 l Nil 526 45/9 S(? dia Bolsover Col’ry Ord. £1 19/44, 48 9x 14d $18 6 
914 | 86 l l Can. Nat. 1927 Guar. 2% S84 SS a Fe 44 3 +1 Brown (John) Ord. 10 35/6 35 6d 4 5 Of 
37 33 2(¢ 2(¢ Costa Rica Ord. Stk. ... 34 34 517 9 453 37/6 i Gl Butterley Co. Ord. f1... 41/3 40) 1/3 4 0 Of 
194 94 Nil Nil Entre Rios Ord. Stk. ... 104 10 Nil 17/74 11/104) 34 5( Cammell Laird 5/-...... 13 12/6 ( » 0» O 
46 20 Nil Ni Do. 6% Cum. Pref. Stk 244 2 5 Nil 34/14 25 N 7(c) | Colvilles Ord. {1 27/9 | 27/9 . 186 
93 4 Nil N Leopoldina Ord. Stk. ... 5 5 Nil 17 L1/l0g) Ni 7 Consett Iron Ord. (6/8 13 13 ; 18 0 
62/6 5 Nil Nil Nitrate Rlys. (£10 52/6 50 ‘ Nil 91/- 76/6 5a 15 Cory, William, Ord. {1 87/6 86/3 1/3 4 12 6 
93 82 t2(a t3(d San Paulo Ord. Stk. ... 834 84 l 518 4 62 41/6 Nilfc) 6 Dorman, Long Ord. {1 51/3 52/6 11/3 , 5 9 
28/9 17,6 2(¢ Ic Taltal Rly. Ord. £5...... 22/6 20 26 5 0 O 80/3 65 Nill 14(c) Do Pref. Ord. £1 73/9 73/9 3 15 6 
5% is Nil Nil Utd. Havana Ord. Stk. 2+ 24 Nil 37/3 30140 #9l(, 3a Guest Keen etc Ord £1 a5 35/3 | 1434 3 & OF 
(a} Interim dividend (b) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full year. da) Paid in New Zealand currency e, Allowing tor ra e of exchange. J) Flat yield. 
(A) Yield on 33% basis. (k) Yield on 12}% basis (m) Based on payment of 24%. (») Yield worked on redemption at par on Fevruary 1, 1957 
(o) Paid in Australian currency. (v) Yield worked on basis of 12/1-2%, (w) Yield basis 40% of face value. t Free of Income Tax. 


(g) Interes: reduced to 44%. (1) Interest reduced to 5%, (y) Yield basis 45° of face value (4) Scrip Bonus. 
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Prices 
Year 1937 
& 1 to — two 
t. 22, ividends 
i y det ‘ 
_ inclusive Name of Securi a e, Price, p; Prices wae 
High-| Low- (a) urity Sept. | Sept. Rise | Yield, Year 1937 ——_—_— 
est |_est % (2) {e) 193" 22, t or Sept. 22 Jan. 1 to Last tv a — 
zh 30/100 % Iron, C | 22at Fan | “4937” || inclusive Dividend: - 
asia] 901 || 1046) | 740) | H » Coal, &c.—cont 7” | inclusive — Pri 
15/3 | 138 || 806) | 2B Hor. & Wa fie ie Name of Security Sept’ | Sepe’ | R 
; “| 5(b) | : a Wi. B Oca fi, 34/- 1% i ; i Sept. Se i : 
35/- | 28/9 ae 24(a) Horden Coli B. Ord. a =| 33/— | — _£ s. da — Low- (a) (b) (c) 15, _ no Yield, 
18/44 a li gamn| act || oe oles £1» oe | ov ee | 5,8 O}) eae est | % _% 1937 | 1937 | Fall — Fs 
e 11/3 N } 2c) Oce ros. Ord. ng ‘ /< 35/- th Nil > 50 20l, » 37 ° 
Nil 5 cean 916 | ¢ 1/3 | - 901k mLZI(c ‘ 
aria" 22/0 Iya) | S(O) || Powel ee 17/3 | 17/3 4133 a, | 20/- | an ek 
28/9 22 ‘ : artne ‘ 7/: 3 2 6]! aale 20/- 4 5/-. = - 
ae 443 t2h\a) t740 eae Dufiryn fl. || 26/- 14/9 $7 ell omel ae ate) | -aop Bovil Deferred wr | Says | sorvtl — aha fs 
“aj- | 3 rs 24(a) +74(b) aa & Hormaby Si 26/- | 25/: 376 64/6 a lh ae 5(b Neh ED << cxs 31/3 | 30/74} 4} 216 6 
57/6 2 6 3h(a)  84(d) oe epbridge Cl & 1 fl 23/6 23 : 9d 5 1 > 55/6 = 33 74(a) 18(b) Bowaters Peper i iis £1 23/13) 23 7 7éd) 418 0 
346 25 74 IN(c) | 1%) S "Du ¥Colieries Ord , 48/9x, 46/3 s 2 oll a= 3 oa ) | 4(a) oon Aeroplane rk i 18/- | 18/- 4 6 3 
9/49 5 . urha f 41/: ; 2/6 = 681 7 23 (a) = itish A i 8 ie 52/6 Eni 1O 
55/3 5(9 | Ge 1am eS} 4 4 . 3 5(! itish Alum - 32/6 | 50/- ae ) ( 
e4/- 45)/- || A(a) eis Steel & iron PROe fi 52/6 rh toe isare| 91/3 +20(c) soe || ee a. 31/3 | 52) 216] 410 0 
43/44 35/ 3 || t3la) t94(d) Stanton Pome at’ || as a | ual & all ae “ah | ae Tabasco fi || Stx —tet 2 0 
aeiloy 27/4) 4400 Thi} || Seomante sean ft | aorta tas ee cis 102 | 54(c) ” | Cabin Wee Th O FY oor: | 1007" | oe ee ee 
17/- | 11/44 $(b) 3(a) Sw arts and Lloyd: £ 60/74x 60 7 443 8# sell aie 23(a) able & Wir. fA Od, wv 100/— - 3.10 OF 
@, 5 , 1 41/< - |\—74d 3 93) 76 | 30(b) 5 Holdi a 774 75 {3 0 
on/ls. 19/9 (a) | 10(b) an, Hunter (1. . 3, 40 8 4 3 23/14 12/6 15(a) |C ng 54% PE i 754 s : 0 
4 19) Nil Thoma eosescece 3 , 1/3 4 3 Of) 25/ 124( ” Carreras “A” fy Ft. 103 2 ‘ 
0/- or N ? S (Ric és 31/3 3 25/- . 2(a)) 1 sil a as “A : 4 | 10: . 
et 27/104), 24a) | 60 peared —\lacl |’ 0 | 38/6 32/- 10(c) | 10(c) De Ha Manufg. Ord. 5/ | wel lie o 6 
89 1} 9B/¢ 24(a) 6(b) . States Steel o/- 7/6 = N 50/74 38 8(c) 9(c) Havilland Aircrz — 16/9 16/¢ . 100 0 0 
erltl Soro || ga%e)| toc United Steel C $1007, || #68| so | —3s| ° = | ae |i gadis onan Dunlop £1... rerait £1, 46/3 | 44/44|~1/10}} 410 0 
49/44 40 ‘oa 74(c), 10(c) Mi kers (10/-) s.Ord. £1) 30/ a . -$5 . Nil 9 || 33/6 enite 124(c) 10le)” Eastwoods A 33/6 | 33/6 1/103} 4.10 0 
156/3 | 112/6 6(c) | 1O4(c))| V ard (Thos. W.) £1 ... cae. | aee'l cael © ce || ol a bby) Sta) ont | Musical Ind. 10/ 42/6x| 40/- | —2/6 5 2 g 
83/9 - 6 12a) 224(b Veardale Steel et £1... || 34/44 saree) 2 6d 37 3 68/3 ant. 5(c) | 10(c) Ever Ready Co . .10/-!, 19/- | 21 2/6; 710 0 
/$ 2/6 10(¢ 15(c) ' hitehead Iron . ut f1\ 47/6 = 73\ +1/3| § = 0 148/78 110 - Ala) | 6(t rey Aviation 10/- .. | 30/6 | 30 +2 415 3 
5{¢ , é ei d _ 918 . /3 ( e b) > é ‘. , « 3 = 5 
12/14 6/7 : arrow & Co. /1 tlh £1 1132/6 132/6 2/6 411 6 9/14 5/14 54 a) 194(b —— (James) & Cc see 18/6 | 17/6 ; 6d 710 O 
12/6 errs Nil Nil Textiles ayerneee 70 70, ; § § a 32/3 25/6 mts )  Nil(é ; Saininat 12. Ord of 61/3 60/- 7 514 0 
11/44 6/44 a | oo Bra ee as ; 48 8 | ele 6(a) | 10(d) Sanaa. (10/-)... 117/6 | 115/- | 1/3; 3 6 9 
15/6 9/14 Nil Nil radford Dyers (£1) ... 7 9 | 166/3 110 17}(a) 224(6) sen. Refractories (10/- as} selasal - 0 
55 wifi Nil Nil Brit. Celane : £1) see 7/6 6/9 3d 91/104 o(a) 20k Gestetner (D 2s (10/-) 27/9 98) + 3d \ 
55/— | 44/3 || 10( | ij : 7 ( Nil cl wee linens | acct | ee ).) (5/-) ... | 5 26/— | —1/9 ' 
55/3 57 c) 10(c) ico Printers / 7/44 r N 5/54 3 4(h) 5 rrisons & Cros. D . ov 47/6 6 2 0 
49) 74, 7(b)  34(a) Coats, J. and P. saa 10/-- 6/9 |—74d il 62/e. 104, 10(c) N 4) | Harrods {1 s.Def.(£1) 137/6 115 ne ~—1/4 €¢ 4 3 
¢ 41 oi(b)  34(a) | Court .and P. (£1) - 9/9 Nil 2/6 31/3 7c) il(c) |) Home - 5 90 /¢ 3 
14/6 3/3 <3(@) 74(b) | taulds f1..... eos 45/74 45 =< Nil 41/104 36/- AC Ric) ||] me & Col. $ 83/9 | 83/9 a (d) 
8/3 | 3:5. ! 4(b) English Swg. Ctn. £1... 52/6 52 Tid 24/14 15 | 3/2) cmah Rinwane:t 6 =I 4 8 
38/3 3% Nil Nil Fit list g Ctn fl 52/6 bd 490 4/14 15/14 54(¢ 3la en ] Airways f1 4 4/3 6 
69/3 53.9 sit 3(a) I ine Cotton Spini 71 42/6 4] ; 40 0 of ai Na c) , Nil(c) eo Chem. Ord f1 33 9 32/6 3d Ni 
93/9 16 t12h(c) t124 inen Thread meg rs {1 9 a 1/3 117 $754 wean” 174() +74(a mperial Smeltg. O £1 36/9 | 37/9% 1/3 co 
” 2(a) 4(b) I atons & Baldy <. (£1) 36/3 Be 9 ~ 3d Nil v 22/3 \or4 $0-75c$1-30 Imperial Tobacco rd.f1' 16/3 , 16 3 1/6 1 8 
56/74 44/- ) = hitworth & Sitche f 1 55 7 74 —74d { 15 , 76/3 $9 74 8a) gi 7 oe Nickel of ons ie R ; 
cael ene || tent | ac aan a | 110 9t! acct ” 53 224(c)) 224 ( International Tea /-.. am $547'| sit] 3.13. 0 
99/9 88/6 elas 5(a) Beith foon lec “ie 4 13 6 8 0 90/74 62/2 8i(e) 144(2 Leone th) One £ oe 5/9 15/6 eee 13 Un 
78/- (a)  15(b) tal Pmecilated (£1)... 5 45 . 10/6 -" 5(a) 25(b) one (1.) Ocd. £1 ...... 53/9 | 5 id | 5 2 6 
37/6 = 6 6 a ear ny hal 95 2 : 6d 473 54 4 — _5(c) | 74(c) Marks & *heawet teseee 6 — 7id} 8 9 O 
94/9 78/3 Nil Nil Crompton Parkinson | -- || 96/3 | 92 7 3 ri ar 46/44 40/€ 74(a) | 124(b Millars’ Timber (4/ 5/- || 65 63/9 | 3 lo 0 
23/ 18/6 15(c) 174(c) English I ae 9 55 ai 3/9| 4 € 0 || 56 40/6 2hia) | 98(b Murex £1 Ord ion 5/9} 5) 1/3, 3 2 6 
54/6 0 : 15(b 5a) Generel Elec eri #\. See 34/6 7 > 3\ 3 a 67/- | 44 a 124(¢ 7h(b) yoann eat frey)f1 ... 5 a ‘ 3d s.4 4 
$5/- 31/14 — 5(b) ewe (W.T.) (5 ji eve 80 32 , : 1 Nil ? 67/ 55.6 1S h(a 314(b) Pre hin Johnson 10/- 43 13; 43 1h 4 8 3 
3c) | 74(c) 1S inson & Phillips £1... 19/43x 20 Tear 450 115/7$, 100 1 §(d) 3h(a). R ae Trust Ord. (5 at 42/-x} 41 et 4 5 1l 0 
$32 $18 Siemens /1 ... Lt... 45 13/9 7id - o* 18/9 13/6 224 (c) DOR (>) eae fl ) 50/73) 49/43 rd 417 O 
78/ 66 6 40 ¢.(b) 50. Electric Li apy seees 33/14 3 1/3 411 5 21/9 10 +84(b) +5(a Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 56/104, 56/3x 1/3 410 ; 
31/6 2 56 | dh pong Brazil Tra ight, &c. ¢ 33/1} ‘ 410 5 | «62/6 | 58 6 | 64(c) Oh. ) | Sears (J.) Ord "5 rd. £1 02/6 | 102 Ay = 6 9 
’ 25/6 } ‘ B eet eee eee $99 6 yp / Ogic) | <sic) || omt i + O/= weeees 4 02/6 | o 
38/9 32/- 4 2a oe & Poole $22 $29 54/3 44,9 12$(b} | 24(a) )S as & Arg. Meat £1 14/—- | 14 oe ie 
cae | gee || aee| or ritish Power & Light { 67/6x_ 67/6 tess ee Be IS(c) | 15( pillers Ord. £1 £1) 17/- | 16/6 4.12 6 
war 45 9 an 3(a ( ity of London { — £1), 28/6 28 g 49 0 91/6 81 6 Nil Nil S Do. Deferred {1 <a 60 74) 60 = 3 0 6 
45/3 38 10 74(b) 3a) lvde Valley Elec. /1... 34/6 34 x +43d “ “4 77/6 56/6 14(b) | 44(a) Swed. Match, B. (kr as 45/- | 45/- | 42 5 0 0 
88/9 | 32 od 4(a)  5(b) ee iaedem _ 40/6x 40 6 4 7 ° 77/6 63 9 5{b) | 5(a) oa and Lyle £1 pan 24)44! 23/9 | —7] 613 3 
51/3 | 44/4 24(a) 5(b) Pomme 6. £1... | 49/-x 49 40 0|| 243) 3 10(b) | 5(a) | T illing, Thos. a 83/9 | 82/6 4 Nil 
41/3 | 35/6 94(b 3 ancashire Electric £1., re 39 4.5 a3), | 81/3 || 12406 paid) | Tobacco Secrts, Ord. £1 57/6x| 57/6 | ... | 2 2g 
34/9 30 9 54(0) ohla Metro. Electric { r {1..  34/- 336 411 a 12/6 84 : 124(b) 7} | Triplex Safety G 10 £1 63/9 | 63 4) ie 39 7 
56/6 45/9 4$(b)  2h(a) Midland Counties £1 ‘ee 46 4 ay 47 0 46/104 37 6 133 (0) 33 (a) I ube Investments £1 ) | 58/9 | 60 | 4 1 [72s 
42/6 35/6 6(b) — 4(a) North-Eastern | ..- || 38/6 | 38 466 jlas 52 3h(a) |; 4(b ‘urner & Newall a... 83/9 | 83/9 | 3} 916 8 
/ ‘ 6 54h). ¢ \a Nor 1 Elec. {1 32 : 6d - 6 ¢ wag: 74(b / Unilev P fl... 86 . ' 15 
4 > th Me 32/¢ : e 3 2 4 
45/9 38/3 3 24(a Metropolit 2/6x 32/6 ‘-_ oe 34/9 4 4(b)  5(a) : Die ccs. . 88/9 oo l 6 
3, 5(b) 3 a) sx ottish Power = #1 49/44 49 6 4 p - 10} S a4 10(b) 6}(a) United Dairies f pe 40/- 38 1 +2/6 319 0 
27/- 23/6 9 Yorkshire Ele I Besane 37 6 37 4} 4 1 a 45/- 3 . tt 30(c) 40/ \ United Molasses 6/8... 57/6 | 58 eo < ! 312 6 
1634 oy 5ilc) 58 — sabi 39/6 | 39/6 | | 6d 4 5 Z 45/ ~ > 7b) | Sia) Utd.Tob.(South) Ord. £ 28/9 | 30/_ | +. 6d} 4 6 O 
S ) $e) 2s 39/6 ; - | S77 : ‘ | : 
26/9 23 4(a) é . Gas Light & Coke f re 96/3 65 ; 3(a) | 6(b) Wallpaper Mfrs. De . {1 9kx | 1331 312 6 
120 103 24(a) 27 (0 Imp. Continer tal £1... || 24/6 24/6 9  45(b)  15(a Wiggins, Teape ‘Ord. £1 | 38/9 | 37/6 | ee. 
3 3(0) oF ») Newe.-on-Tyne . Stk. 1424 7 Bows s10 6 Si/lob 55/6 5(a) | Woolworth (F.W. rors 38/3 | 39/9 | 1/3| 613 3 
52/3 40/74 +5 24(a)  S, Metropolitan Stk. ... oni wet. jag » || eee Sau llennlen | oatetall oe Mines :3/-| 68/9 | 67/- | —1/9| 4 ie 
50/44 38/9 5 (b) +21, ( Motors and Cycle. 1044 103} 4710|\ 4/3 4/- p7¢(a) P11(b) || shanti Goldfields (4/-) a, 493 
27/6 | 20/6 Sic) Sic) — d. Equipmt vot | ei se 3 '2ae 3 9 ee Nil(c) — Corp. (Rs. 9) -) | 60/74) 58/13x, —1/73) 
37/9 30) Nil N 1 Austin 5/— -Ord¢ 43/9 42/6 59/44: : 20(c) | 6}(a) Commonwealth Mr eee 17/3 | 16 4} 4 611 0 
‘ - | 13394(b oe 1 ae tok: ioe an 4 6 1/3 4 . ; 30/- Q7k(c)! (a) Cons. G | Mng. 5/- . 44 10}d 7 
Ee, lobia Bop ge, oe |s4B 3 2 a il 0) Se | Semeccek | | at 
2 ee 6(c) >  secces ; 23/9 | —3¢ yo 4 96/6 6 95(9) | 99(a) Nica 2s Select ( 75/— | 73/14 a ree 
74/9 62 1s Nil(c) 74 ) Ford Motors {1 ......... 35 33 . sc Nil 76/6 r . 13, 20(c) 20(c) Crown Mines 10 — 36/3 35 ie NaS oS 8 
126/3 as 6 124(d) 24 le ) | Guy Motors it) teeeeeeee 27 = 1/3 417 0 19 i 1 124(a) 1141) Johan. Cons. {1 123 oe 1/3; 810 0 
aslo | sa/s | sata 24a) Lucas, J. (£1) 1 ee | else eS 324 108 || 51) | 2546) Randfontein Este-fi... | 47/6 an \iehi 6% 0 
15/3 93/3 |) $15(. 45ic\ Leyland Motors /1 ...... 67/6 67 6| +3d 3 0 - 89/3 173 Nil Nil Rhokana Corp. {1 fl... | 47/6 | 46/3 +3/3; 6 0 O 
80/- 68 ; Nil NA Morris M a Ord. 91/3 89 4 7 4 8 1 144 a 30(4) 50(b) Riatamncs 124 11} | ' 917 6 
135/-| 98 $ 174(b) 5(a) Napier 5/- woe Ord. | 35/3 33 4 —1/10} 410 3 25) - aan 90(b) 90(a) Roan Antelope Cpr - | 20 is | = | 210 0 
30/74 23 , Tha) 15(b Raleigh Cycle Holdes. ¢ 10 RIC 1/6 613 3 19# 6 2/6(a) 6/—(b) Sub Nigel (10/-) ; 71/3 | 68/9 | —2/6} 3 Nil 
3 /¢ 23/14 +5 Af Rolls-Roy oldgs. £1, 73/$ 8/9 | —1/3 lis atic * N 7 Union Co ce anna 0 2/6) 5 16 
1976/3 123/¢9 (a +5(h ls-Rovece {1 . 73/9 73/9 Nil 35/6 15/7 il Nil WwW - orp.(12 6 fv 1 } 10 16 0 
23/9 20(c) O56, } Rover Co. & par NEES 100/- 10 . ice 6 20 15/74); 10(c) | Nil(c) V. Witwatersrand pd.) 160/— | 155 Se a2. a oe oe 
10/44, 7 25(c) | Standard Motor Co. {1 26/3 3 +1/3' 4 8 0 UNIT TRUS ) | Wiluna Gold (/ 1) vd 8 7 I 5 9 0 
10g 8 Nil(c) Nil(c) C Shippin 0. £1 |) 195 150/- 5 3.1 «OF STS Latest prices, ea 17 16/3 | ; Nil 
8/74 St 5(a) 1510) Cairn Line f10/-) 9 369 Name and Gro Sepi. 22 s, supplied by managers : 9d Nil 
31/6 Onin Nil Nil Clan Line Steamers (f1) 8 7 sd om Compar gers and Unit Trusts Associati 
37/44 28/108 | Nil Ni Cosette | 8 ania «= ee 1937" Seplis | ee 
/44 23/108 Nil( 3(c) | F Lseseeeseees 6 9 ae a at. 15 Name and G Sept. 22, 1C 
¢ Nil(c) 4 urness, Withy tees 5/9 = — 2 4 6 “ ritish 3roup pt. 22, Comp 
( c) ’ wil. 9 5/9 6 || 2 seeeeees 6/9-47 : a ompared 
ein \eae te ( P £0. Defd. 1 ......... 27/6 | 28 ie Nil o- — = 47 9 | 6d | Rubber & Tin.. 1937 Sept. 15 
§3/3 35/6 24(c) 5(c) Tea and Rubber | 30 30 = 220 3ritish °° ae 10,3 . Keystone art 1/73-1/9 tA 
53 ; Allied S er ‘ 9 1° 4th Brit 23/6-24/3 | Key . Id 
/9  $4J- da 4(b) d Sumatra {1 213 3\\F ish . * | 90/0-20/' 3d \eystone 
43/9 20) 4 9(c) | 9(c) Anglo-Dutch {1 .......-. oe 0/6 1/6 Lim Govt. Bond... 3 oar 3d Do. 2nd 18/1}-19/13 lid 
46/- 35 ‘ 74(c) Bic) Bah Lias £1 connie 38/- 35/3 1 6 419 6 ee | O90 9-20 6x | Do. Flexible 15/10}-16/1/04 i 
43/9 | 3 He) Ge) Shanzie Tea £1... 36/3 | 3 29 4 0 0 | Scot & Sthn. Inv.. | ‘ 9-23/3 GoldProd.Dep.Re 17/6-18/6 e 
36/6 °3 2(a) | ¢ () Jorehaut Te f fl 30) 0 2/3, 5 5 6 Doni & N.C. Inv... 21/3-22)0 3d Do oaaeie 22/0 bid | oe 
; 23,3 ; 3(b \ é 1 i 4 Inv... | 20/0-2 ‘ | -— Tl 313-17 73d 
6/ 4/6 Nil (¢ ), 5(c) pom (Assam) {1 42/6 41/3 1/3 400 — - Insurance 0/0-20/6 ad | Do. 3rd Series 16 3-17/3 | 34 ; 
48/9 34 7(c) , 10(c) Linggi Plantations £1... 40/- 40 3, 317 6 a seis Rand Certificates 12/4}-13/4}| 3d 
5/11 4/1 cal ) | 7#(c) ee Asiatic 2)-...... "_ 24/4} —7}d 4 0 0 Bank U1 e Units... | 20 - on 0 3d Oil Certificates 18/4} bid —74d 
O(c) | 5(a) Rubber Trust £1. oe 9| 4/71 74a 42 0 ank Units ...... 20/9-21/9 . “15 Moorgate” 25/9 bid my 
44/74! 34/9 (a) | United Serdang saceeseee 37 94 : 3 lid 4 6 0 ae Trust iinits 9-18 9 Ss Hundred gate 43d 
$, vt/s “1/ - ims ‘ > 2/6 a: Scot. ae 5 /3-17/5 1 fie steeeeeee 2%) ‘ 
Aaah 82/94 7H) 10(c) | Anglo-F Oil 4/44 4/3. —14d ee a a | a 3d | a or -= 
32 72 ¢ O( 124(c) o-Ecuadori a 3 4 0 7 / empire 9-14 > . Gas El vc 3 ee 
789 5 (¢ Ang ian {1. a0 /¢ Britis sa ec. 3d 
44/6 31/3 la) | 20(0) Anglo Egyptian B {1 .. || 39/3 | 38/6 9 - ea “A” | 91/7 | Do. General 13/4}-14/4}) lid 
43 1719 25(b)  12$(a Anglo-Iranian {1 ...... 37/6 37/¢ 9d 5 3 3 Do ab” 1 a 3d | Do. 2nd General 18/6-19/6 4d 
4/$ «<$\@) A d ie ~~) JI/,6 : ‘ . 0 ‘ é = . = « 
5/73 3 Nit | Nil se (Trinidad) 5/- ... 82/6 82/6 613 3. De. Cum. ... | 17 7 bid lia | _ Gold ....... ear ee 4h 
130/74 104/43 Nil Nil ane ci cccs w» |} 34/3 | 35 _e (z) Dp ‘Comp. a 3 bid lid | Prov. Investors " /1}-15/14)x Pi oe 
57/6. 41/3- | 74ic) ona iaall tas Controlled(V.T.Cts 34/3 41/3 | +7/- 5-6 0 0. First Unit | 20 3 bid iia | Security First...... 15/6-16/6x ‘ly 
arial £8 3 74 124 »)!| Burmah Oil £1 (V.T.Cts.) 3/6 a td Nil ” National 20/6-21/6x — fi FTM.. 17/3-18/3 94 
11/6 = 6 10d pse|11d ps : i coo Oilfields f1...... 123/9 97 3) Nil ; — “a”... | 32 Aviation & Univer ‘7 
isha | canal stg | ote eee Opens Sais"| fale 3/3, 4 6 0 i ae as | ee . | 9/3-9/9 - 
147/- on lak 5(a Likih *heenix Oil £1 Mex. $4) 14/3 14/3 7d 519 0 ». “co” 21/9 bid iid | ia $/3-8/9 1 
172 4 +7h ‘ 2 \ Roval D Ld acseeseeeeee 6 ‘ 6 . Do. “php” - 19/0-20/0 3¢ Protected 3d 
42 112 6 ‘9 a 12h h Shell utch (fl. 100) 6 > 6 O De L es 19/9-2 Ist ..... Aad ie 
68 174(/ 1) ell Transport ats £444 1 12 10 ». Inv. Grou a 9-20/9 } Do. 2nd 2 21/9-22/9x 
, 1481.7 1 Trini port fl... 105/- £4345 fl 0 Amalg Pp 15/3-16/2 3d D 2nd... 19/9-2) id 
1, 78a 15(b) inidad Leasehold a 09 105/73 oa 4 6 O0e/\C algamated Certs} 2 3-16/3 0. 3rd 9/9-20/9 id 
26/3 21/104 aa to: 13/4 lds {1 115/— 1176 aid) 314 OF ee baru, ane ote sine 15/3-16/3 ; 
ac O4 Sf, sa ‘tesa tag Sa aieagaa 47/6 ’ t2/6 i mmerc oe ¢ 4-16 ? 
= 25/3 8 AY o(c) Aer ane ip 46/3 13 13 0 Gilt — 20/9 1 : 43 x ene ae 
20) 2 Bic) | § ed Bre ‘ ; 8 fa \ vid i t 7 
36 > 16 74 Sti 4 Allied News - fl a 22/6 99 oe Scottish oese 18/6-19/0 _ Do. oud Seri ony 19/3-20/3x 
22/44. 17 6 a Amal. Det ap hae °% 26 3 490 Universal : ee ae 19/0 a — a 17/6-18/6 
: a3 ‘\e acai _— et. 4 <2 < ie Oi tt ae 9/7197 /71 od oi S..- "1 
18/1h 12/8 | la) aN ne ma eo Ae a.) 2 aoa ee 74-2074 x —1hd | I Do. 4th Series... | 19/0-20/0 6 
24/3 | 17 /(a) 11(b) mal. Press (10 “ 28/9 28/9 Jd 519 0 st Prov. “A” | 2 2 lec. Industries ee 9/0 20/0 24 
GR(c) 2 Assocd 17/ . 7 « Do. vat yy | 20/8-21/6 Metals as wee | 17/9-18/S , 
110 & (¢ Brit. P a 7/9 41 B a als and Miner 18/9 
10/3 85/3 || 7$(a 264% (c) Assocd. N icture 9 13 17/6 3d ee ae Do R 17/0-18/0 ‘ Minerals 15/9-16 sd 
85/3 72/9 a “% 15(b) ae a } ewsprs. Df. 5 3 9 13/9 6 6 0 Brit . Reserves caieatia id 9-16/9 . 
78/7 91a O(0) S(a) |! J ssoc. I Cemet t 1s/6 17/3 611 O}|C ish General 4/9 3d : Selective 
an 62/6 | 10 é Barke it fl. RR JX lld 7 — S , Selective “‘ 
(a) Interi (6) | 6(a) | Be r (John) £1 . 88/9 88/9 710 0 oAe 8/7}-9/13 = A*... :17/7] 
t ased on curre (6) Final © 65 412 @ | General B" ” 1 8Obx e 4ha aritioh Transport a[tg-1oits 3 
© One rupee nt annual divide 1; aoe ( ~anan 419 0 Fi l *¢ 7 ae bid 4id B ae 16/3-17/33 
(2) (p) A ividend ta 2. 4 c) ‘irs es ) ; a ank Insc 
Highest pri 7 a per share oa a per share. yt eo two yearly divi st Recovery ... 6 ~ 10}x —44d a Insce. & Fin.  17/0-18 
32/- and 25 per a Rene of Income 1 ncluding bonus sa t.. 7/44 | 2 ewery Trust Un. a 18/0 
it. dividend on eld st an. (tv) Yield 5% free of tax. (nr) iC (g) Includes a S 7 — 
ow ee 50 De Lager on a 35% basi alculated on basis a soe ans Jubilee bonus f i 
or cent capitz asis. (s aa é y annas per s s of 2 eine aa ~ 
al bonus. Yield . 5 bes worked on a ok er of a co free of tax 
r cent. = 16 0s. 9d- asis i) Si aken at 16 annas 
9d; at 16 percent —— Tubilee soniea 
sa. 


( ) Paid 1 t « 2 - 
u on 4,300,00 1 na € i La > 2 J 
’ more < y 5 
I tal tz \ 1 
t in pr li 
ng ir 
. i t ’, 
] dividen I er € 
l I i 1 V 
il 17} rec 1 
» nt rd 
I hand ¢ per nt. taken 1 
. in ier lo 
nar 
5 Ne 
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(Continued from page 625) 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN CoMMON STocks (1926 =100) 














Highest* | Lowestt Sept. 15 | Sept. 16 Sept. 17 | Sept. 18 , Sept. 20 Sept. 21} Sept. 22 
' | } 
180-3 135-1 143-3 | 145-7 | 142°7 | 133-5 | 136-1 | 137-4 | 138-1 
' 
* March 6t t September 20th. 


ToTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 

















omnes - . } 
| Sept. 16 | Sept. 17 | Sept. 18°| Sept. 20 | Sept. 21 | Sept. 22 
l 
Stock Exchange— | 
Shares (No. Thous.} 890 | S10 | 700 1,550 i 980 740 
Bonds (Thous. $ | 8,580 6,180 3,600 9,220 6,540 6.260 
Curb— 
Shares (Thous.) 195 167 163 315 196 150 
* Two-hour session. 
it. 15, Sept. 22 Sept. 23, Sept. 15, Sept Sept. 23, 
137 193 1937 1937 1937 1937 
(Clos Clos Lates (Close s Latest 
1. Rails & Transport 4. Manufacturing 
Atchison ... 59 61 613 Briggs 40 36} 36 
Balt. and Ohio 18s 193 19} Chrysler . 98} 954 55 
| 16 13} 124 Electric Autolite 344 314 313 
Can. Pacific : 94 10 97 General Motors 50} x 504 
Ches. and Ohio 43} 423 424 Hudson MotorCar 12 11 114 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf.... 40 413 414 Murray Corp. : v3 9h 94 
Illinois Central ...... 16} 17 17 Nash Kelvinator.. 16 15} 15} 
N.Y. Central .... 27% 29 29 Packard MotorCar 7 j 73 73 
Nor. Pac. 205 21h | Bendix Aviation 17 16 164 
Pennsylvania Ral. oo 318 32 1} Boeing Airplane... 26} 25 254 
Southern Pac. 32} 333 34 Douglas Aircraft 324 35} $65 
Southern Rly. 204 21 214 United Aircraft... 233 223 22 
Union Pac. 1054 106 106 Air Reduction ... 68 63} 63} 
Greyhound Cp. New 124 12} 12} Allied Chem], ... 206 192 194 
Col. Carbon 1064 102 1025 
Comm. Solvents 11 114 114 
2. Utilities and Dupont aiden 149 1494 1475 
Communications Union Carbide 93} SY 88} 
Am. Waterworks .. 153 153 15) U.S. Ind. Alcohol 29} 28 27% 
C’wealth & S’them 2} 2 2 Allis Chalmers ... 58 57 57 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) General Electric... 47% 45 45 
now Cons. Edison 33} . 32} 323 Westinghouse . 132 122} 122 
Col. Gas & Electric 11% 104 104 American Can. ... 97 97} 97 
ee . — 14 133 133 Addressograph 27} 274 
Vat. Pwr.and Lt.... 9 R82 Caterpillar ......... 83 89} 89} 
North American 22% 22% 224 sc a” 55 54 543 
Pac. Gas & Electric 294 284 28} Ingersoll Rand 118 115 
Pac. Lighting — 404 39 Intntl. Harvester 99} 954 93} 
Pub. Service N.J.. 394 374 37} Johns Manville 1064 105 1044 
Stan. Gas & Elec.... 6} 6 Am. Radiator . ae 15; 15} 
United Corp. ..... 4h 4h +4 Corn Products ... & 594 59 
a Gas ae 113 11} 113 zi, I. < ase and Co. 145 140 140 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 163 161 1604 Glidden 37 34) 344 
Int. Tel. and Tel y Sh 88 Gen.Am.Transpt. 56} 50) 494 
Western Union 344 334 32} Allied Mills _ 18 
Radio of 4g 93 Celanese of Amer. 31] 8 30) 
Radio B. Pref. New 684 684 67} Ind.Rayon Newxd 314 32 31 
Colgate Palmolive 154 14} 14; 
Eastman Kodak 1784 177 177 
3. Extractive and Gillette se SRE 123 2} 
Metal Industrie Lambert Co. 184 17 
Am. Rolling Mills .... 334 32 31} Loews aie an 7 72} 
Beth. Steel xd Si} 15 74 20th Century Fox 32} aU 5 ; 
Beth. Steel Pref. xd 112 109 5. Retail Trade and 
Republic Stee! 293 27 263 Food 
U.S. Steel 94 sy SS } MontgomeryWard 51] is 19 
US. Steel Pref. . 126 122; 121 J. C. Penney Co. 87} 8G4 St 
Alaska Juneau - 3 103% 10} Sears Roebuck ... 82 78 77% 
American Metal xd 45 434 42 United Drug 9} 9} Fs 
American Smelting 81 733 733 Walgreen — 26 24} 23 
Anaconda ... . 493 42} 423 Woolworth ....... 43 434 43 
Bohn Aluminium ... 404 374 373 Borden peievnceey eae 22 223 
Cerro de Pasco ..... 63} 55 54 Gen. Foods — 34 344 
Int. Nickel ..... 562 544 54} Kroger Grocery... 19 18% 184 
Kennecott ............ 564 484 48} Nat. Biscuit ...... 24 234 23 
Patifio Mines ...... 133 13} 13 Nat. Dairy .......... 17} 17% 17 
Texas Gulf Sulpb.... 34 34h 345 Standard Brands. . 11 11 10g 
US. Smelt... ; 79 764 78 Am. Tobacco B. 78} 75 73 
Vanadium Corp. ... 25} 25 244 Liggett Myers B... 95} 93} 92} 
Atlantic Refining ... 24% 25 25} ne 20) 
Phillips Petroleum... 524 49} 49 Reynolds Tob. B.x 493 50 49} 
Shell Union .......... 22} 21% 22 National Distillers 28} 28} 27% 
Shell Union Pref. ... 1044 1044 1034 Schenley Distillers 39}xd 36 364 
Socony Vacuum ... 19 183 18} 6. Finance 
Stand. Oil Calif. ... 39} 38} 38} Commercial Credit 56} 52] 52 
Stand. Oil N.J. 59% 58; 58 Atlas Corp. ...... 134 133 
Texas Corp. 52; 504 504 Com. Invest. Trust 57 524 514 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


ONLY one prospectus has extended its attractions before the 
investor this week. Since it was announced on Thursday that 
the lists had been closed ‘‘ in accordance with the terms of the 
prospectus,’’ the inference was prompted that the lists were 
open longer than the now customary five minutes. This 
impression was confirmed by the later announcement that 
owing to the small public response the directors had decided 
not to proceed to allotment. The company is Southampton 
Sportsdrome, which issued 260,000 5s. shares at par. It 
proposes to extend an existing ice rink to form a “ modern 
sportsdrome.’’ Part of the properties acquired are appar- 
ently subject to conditions affecting the user of the 
properties for the purpose intended, but counsel advise that 
these restrictions are not enforceable. The latest record of 
the existing business is embodied in an estimate of future 
profits by the managing director which holds out the prospect 
of 15 per cent. earnings. The valuation statement adopts the 
questionable procedure of valuing the existing assets and the 
new buildings when completed, as a going concern, at an 
omnibus figure of 482,600. It is evident, indeed, that the 
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a 


enterprise is in the highest degree speculative. The directors 
of Tredegar Ivon and Coal have given notice of their intention 
to redeem the outstanding 6 per cent. debentures on March 
3ist next, and offer existing holders the right to convert into 
an equal amount of 45 per cent. stock lhe service of the new 
stock would be covered almost four times on the basis of the 
latest profits, 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 


Nati Sav s Certificates Net Sales, Week ended September 18, 1937 Dr. £100,000 
Nor il New 
( ital Cony s M ney 
j { f 
Ly ee nee 65,000 65,000 
To Shareholders only.................0.+ 117,641 117,641 
By Stock Exchange Introduction... N Si} 
By Permission to Deal ............... 539,732 2.051.625 


Total Capital Raised — Total offered for Subscription— 
Incl Excludir 


iw 
Conversi ( ( ‘ Conver ns 

1937 (New I $55 3,045 4 ’ \ v I 
1937 (Old I 257,516,329 211,924,913 1936 642,017,245 494,139,765 
1936 (New B wv» 345,112,311 247,119,333 1935 ... 698,313,125 357,525,449 

1936 (Old I ‘ 1,79 131,820,703 | Whole Yea 

January | to ] 1936 $02,470,003 255,570,993 
1935 9,451,786 129.5 865 | 1935 548,351,393 236,147,637 
1934 312,208,910 1 $25,209 | 1934 $10,980,300 169,108,700 
1928 $69,062 7 40,9 444] 1933 $67,921,500 244,780,500 
i 1928 683,000 > $09,058,073 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 


Brit 
United ex lit Foreign 
Kingdom United ki lom) C tries Total 
I 1+ t 
ja rv lt - / 4 / 4 
1937 (New B 348.044.086 16,816,705 » 958.359 $07,119,150 
1937 ld Basi 194,063,735 16,368,678 1,492,500 211,924,913 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 








Ja iy 1 to dat Debentur Preferet Ordinary Total 
1937 (New Basis)... 204,421,510 26,278,146 176,419,494 407,119,150 
1937 (Old Basis 147,536,092 16,457,821 47,931,000 211,924,913 
1936 (New Bas 86,175,483 29,812,167 131,131,683 247,119,333 
1936 (Old B 68,711,359 14,862,821 48,246,523 131,820,703 

Whole Year (Old B 
1928 ‘ 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
1933 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
1934 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
1935 167.185.509 31.696.741 37,265,387 136,147,637 
1936 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 

Whole Year (New B 
1935 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525,400 
1936 184,255,833 41,58 ! 8,3 1 $94,139,765 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Southampton Sportsdrome.—lIssue of 260,000 5s. ordinary 


shares at par. General a1 ment catere1 o build sportsdrome 
and acquire ‘“‘ The Ice Rink’”’ from vendo: who acquired it in 
1934 from iver for debenture holders. Ice rink net profits, after 
repairs, before interest, depreciation and fees, years to August 31: 
1935, £1,783 1936, £3,051; period to June 30, 1937, £5,058. 
i:stimated profits from other activiti {7,500 annually; or £10,058 
in all after interest, et Properties and buildings when complete, 
valued at 482,600. Purchase price for rink and sites, £40,800 cash. 
Vendors advance £20,000 on a 5 per cent. debenture (first charge). 


I-xtensions to cost 430.500 preliminary expenses, 49 OOU Lists 
closed September 22nd at end of banking hours. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Swansea Gas Light.—The company has placed privately 
£20,000 34 per cents redeemable debenture stock, bringing the 
issued amount of stock to within £1,816 of the authorised total of 
£200,000 


BY TENDER 

Liverpool Bills.—The Corporation is inviting tenders, to be 
received at the Bank of England, London, on September 27th, for 
bills to the amount of £1,000,000 (in amounts of £1,000, £5,000 or 
£10,000), dated September 30, 1937, and payable September 30, 
1938. 

Banbury Water Company.— Ofter for sale by tender of £40,000 
5 per cent. maximum dividend ordinary stock, at a minimum of 
1024. 


BONUS SHARES 


Olive and Partington.—This company is to distribute a scrip 
bonus to ordinary shareholders of 25 per cent. by capitalising 
£60,000 of undivided profits 

Serck Radiators. It is proposed to capitalise £50,000 of 
reserve, and to distribute a bonus of £1 stock for every £3 held 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
Gold and Base Metal Mines of Nigeria.—Issue at par of 
765,441 2s. 6d. shares in proportion of one share for five held. 


Clondalkin Paper Mills.—Issue of 87,843 5s. shares in 
proportion of one for six held on September 6th. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Uruguayan Amortisable Bonds.—A Decree has been issued 
providing for redemption at par on October Ist next of 3} per cent. 
Amortisable Sterling Bonds. 


Ar 
760, 0! 
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Arnott 
Essex 3 
Finchle 
Imperi 
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Tredegar Iron and Coal.—The company is repaving the 
{555,600 6 | r ce lebenture it 103 on March 31, 1938, and is 
issuing £600,000 $$ per cent. first mort e debenture stock at 103 
Existing hol nvert into tl tock lor each £100 
of debenture ; converted, holde1 Will TeCcclveé 100 of stock, — 
—-™ te 
a cash bot of 11 $< Debenture and ire holders may apply 
at Lag de r any Stock t required for conversion ( version and 

RESULT OF ISSUE 

Amalgamated Gowns.—Underwriters to recent issue of 
760,000 5s. shares receive 60 per cent. The Stock Exchange committee 
has deferred ( ideration of application for permission to de l until 
fter first annual report ubject to usual neht of appeal 

Y y ; ee _ 
LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 
—- ; j | > 
Ss ( t Sail | Paid | Sept. 15, 1937 | Sept. 22, 1937 
a | 
Arnott and Harrison 4 5 5 4/14-4/44 4/14-4/44 
Essex 34 1957-62 101 | 26 } dis—par par-} pm 
Finchley 34 101 5i 4 dis—4 pm par-} pm 
cpanel | Airways {1 30/- par—6d. pm 1/0 6d. dis 
Iraq 44% Bonds evs - | 94 94 3-1 pm i-]14 pm 
idsay Parkinson Pref. 20 . | 20 20 23/9-24/3 23/44-24/44 
x 34 1957-62 101 56 4 dis—-patr {a—ye pm 
eatr Ord, 5 5 5 8/6-9/0 8/6-9/0 
5 Ist Del 99 59 6}-6} dis 7}-6} dis 
Premier (Trinidad) Oiltields iis 5 3 74d-44 s 74 4b dis 
Tithe Redemption 3°% | 86} ooh 
Rippingil ( 1.5 9 9 7/3-7/9 
Salt (Saltaire) 594 Loan 100 50 } dis-} pm } dis-} pm 





OIL OUTPUTS 


NCESSIONS, rp Pre duc tion I the 


VENEZUELAN OI 
September 11 1937, wa Bolivar Distr 


} } 
week ende d 


Maracaibo 


1,010,841 aia 


, 


District, 22,958 barrels; 1,033,799 barrel 

ANGLO-IRANIAN OL COMPANY, Ltp Production in Iran for July 
amounted to 939,000 tons, making a total of 5,688,000 tons for first seven 
months of 1937 

BritisH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, LTI Production for week ended 
September 18th : 13,422 barrels 





WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


| Gross Receipts, 
| 
| 
| 





Aggregate Gross Receipts, 


week ended Sept. 19, compared with 1936 


: | 1937 (37 weeks) 
(b) Week ended | , 
Sept. 18, 1937, | Miles —.. __(£'000) 
(c) Week ended Open |: ds} a d/3 ali 2 . 3 ssivz ie 
Sept. 17, 1937. | St|SeSZige)/ SS $3] S| se] 33] ae 
ISelegiaSlosiCeil 2-| &e] ze] OS |] C8 
| Sole aISP IA Sie sl ee] o4)] SO] RSI Re 

mae esis [ee eiasissis | 

Ss oIO mi eo | ao | O 





Great { 1937 | 3, 
3 


319 4, 100] 11,419, 19,793 
Western | 1936 ) 


23 3,670, 10,693) 18,834 


738 | 231 208 110 318 549} 8,374 7, 
990 232 200 98 298 530) 8,141)7 
| | | | | | { | 
(c) L. & N. £1937 | 6,315 | 353 341 245 586 939)| 12,977 12361 9,034) 21,395 34,372 

Eastern | 1936 | 6,332 | 350 329 222 551 901] 12,393 11913 8,486 20,399 32,792 


| | ! | i} | | | | 


L.M. & 1937 | 6,871 | 540 514 251) 765, 1,305)) 19,805 17988 9,307; 27,295 47,100 
Scottish | 1936 | 6,898 | 536 496 229 7 ad 19,036 17480. 8,795, 26,275 45,311 
| | | | | | | | 
f§ 1937 | 2,157 | 336 70 29 99) 435/12,480 2,269 1,094) 3, 
Southern .. { 1936 E 2,153 | 334 68 29 97] 431]] 11,853, 2,327) 1,125} yr 


an 
Ties oo 


63 1: 
2 1 





Total 1937 | 19081 1460 1133 635 1768 298 | 53,636 36 1937 23535. 63.472 117108 
= 1936 |19122 14 452 1093 578 1671] 3,123 | 51,423 38743 22076. 60,819 112242 


(c)Belfast & f 1937 | 


80 | 2-6 | O-4 3-0} 102-5 | | 17-8 120-3 
Co, Down 1936 | 80 | 2-8 | 0 ' 3:2) 103-6 | 20-1, 123-7 

| | | } } | 
(c) Great 1937 | 543 12-8 9-6] 22-4] 425-7 | 346-1) 771-8 
Northern ) 1936 543 (11-9 } 9-5] 21 4] 415-1 | | 359°5 774-6 

| \ 
(c) Great 1937 | 2,076 ‘41-3 39-4) 80-7, 1399-4 | 1502-9 2902-3 
Southern 1936 | 2,124 41-2 ... | 42-2] 83-4 1387-4 | 1531-4 2918-8 








COMPARISON WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODS, 1935 and 1936 


(000’s omitted) 


Great | - | — a 
’ M.S. 3 | he 
| Western | L.M | L.N.E.R. Southern 
Second half-year, 1936, compared i £ f f 
with second half-year, 1935 :— 
Gross increase or decrease... + 491 + 1,575 + 751 + 378 


First half-year, 1937, compared 
with first half-year, 1936: 
Gross increase or decrease + 670 + 1,329 + 1,187 + 359 
Second half-year, 1937, compared 
with second half-year, 1936 : | 





11 weeks to Sept. 18, 1937 + 289 + 460 + 393 + 179 
Weekly average second half 1937 + 26 + 41 + 35 + 16 
Latest week 1937 compared with 1936 + 19 >~ * 3 | 4 4 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


Compared with cone- 


Takings sponding period of 
(before pooling last vear 
Week ending Sept. 18, 1937) .........cccceeseeues £559,800 7,500 
Aggregate 12 weeks to Sept. 18, 1937 £6,667 ,900 + 8,900 





OV vERS EAS RATLW AY _ RECEIPTS 

















| | Gross "Re eipts Gross hentai 
| | for Week Rece 
Name } ae a 
| 1937 | + or — 1937 + Or — 
1937; | R ] ] 
Assam Bengal ..... 21 Aug. 31 1,330 5,01 ,400 43,767 73,01,461 9,47 597 
Bar-i Lt. Ry 20 2%) 202 #30 100 $200 7.25. 500 52.000 
Bengal &N.Western | 21 31; 2,111 8,35,713 76,924 1,66,61,543 3,86,188 
Bengal-Nagpur rt 31 3.268 = #24,29,000 +-2,96,364 3,85,57,788 + 44,27,974 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I 23 Sept. 10, 3,072 7. 92.000 2,03,000 5,24,90,000 + 39,64,000 
Madras & S. Mahr. 21 |Aug. 31/3,229) 19,02,000 +1,15,722 3,15,74,786 18,903 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 21 31, 546 145,743 9,978, 31,27,358 78,689 
South Indian 20 20 2,532 15,33,463 + 194,206 2,17,06,443 7,79,341 
¢ 10 days. + 11 days. 
7 7 
CANADIAN 
oe | 1937 | $ $ | 7. 0c. Se, 
Canadian National 36 |Sept. 1423766 4,149,716 4,552 136,033,774 + 11737870 
Canadian Pacifi 36 14/17228 3,233,000 48,000| 97,040,000! + 5,034,000 











SOUTH AMERICAN 








Antofagasta (Chili 1937 | | = 
and Bolivia) 38 Sept.19 834 £16,140 4,140 625,420 + 114,530 
ss * , ia 186,700) + 11,400 1,996,500, 4 114.500 
Argentine N.E....... | 12 18 7534 *£11 589 1971 123854 13 503 
- : i“ F "+1 .283,000 7,000} 14,917,000) 4 143.700 
B.A. and Pacific . 12 18) 2.806 { *779'591 3'709 925 373 O10 
B.A. Central . seat Oe 4 $131,600 21,600! = 1,451,600)+ 237,100 
i i f *+2.065,000) + 224.000) 22,405,000! + 570.000 

uther > = ’ ) +< ’ ~<t, | , ’ ‘ 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 12 18 5,084 L. *£128,102 19,808} 1,389,889} + 109,693 
si i Rn f 780,000 113,000} 8,656,000}+ 811.000 
B.A. Western......... | 12 181,930  $/48'387|+ 9,152} 536,974/+ 77,037 
t poe , re , 2,175,500] — 435,100} 25,476,250] — 1,683,150 
Central Argentine... 12 18 3,700)4, * {134,957 18,608 1,580,411} — 12,119 
1 f d137,294 14,164 1,275,611/— 100,409 

tral Urugu 30) 

Central Uruguayan.. | 10 4; 9804 ¢f15,768|+ 2.716] '144,384'+ 1,874 
; Cf +421 000 35,000 7,056,000) — 232 4) 
Cordoba Central ... 12 18 1 218)4 omy ree : 137° 740 sa ane 

$<, +) vit * 4, T ) 
. { +939 400) 1,100 2,691,700) 4 197,000 
Entre Rice ......... | 12 18; $10 \ *£14'851 704 166,976 20.697 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 38 18 1,092, £7,100 500 269,500 8,400 
. 9R3000 000) 67,568,000) + 6.295.000 
Leopoldina............ 38 18, 1,918 = ; ws ae I, 34 = 73.529) 4 7170 _ 
Leopoldina Termnl.. 38 18 \ 343,000) + 20,000 13,323'000 769,000 
Nitrate +s 7 384 at £7,660) + 3,936 113,641 22,896 
Paraguay Ce ntral . 12 18 274, $3,011,000) + 220,000; 39,233,000) +-8,154,000 
Salvador a 12 18; 100, Col, 11,200)+4 3,211 136,259) + 12,144 
- an - f Ms2400000 236,000) 97,055,000, + 4,765,000 

) . 9 gai J - 

San Pauk cenian’ Ee 12) 153} L £31,900) + 6,112) 1,221,275 122.639 
United of Havana 12 18, 1,353 £14,587, + 516 212,185 25,997 





* Converted at average official rate during week ended Sey pt. 18, 16-12 pesos to f. 
¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. t Fortnight. a C onverted at official rate. 
d} 


Xeceipts in Uruguayan currency. e Converted at ‘‘ controlled free rate.”’ 


OTHER OVERSEAS 











Egyptian Delta Light 1937 | eee 7 

Railways a me 21 |Aug. 31 621 +7355 992 97,164 + 8,695 
Egyptian Markets... | 37 Sept.17) .. £1,155 254 58,541 2,303 
Me xI1Cé in Railway 10 14. 483 $335,500 76,300 3,276,500 533,000 

¢ 11 days 
SUEZ CANAL _RECEIPTS 
| 1937 | / # 4 \ £ 

Suez Canal 36 ‘Sept. 10} $228,000 70,200) 7,631,900 147,300 





¢ 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 











| 1937 \ | } 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 37 Sept. 16 325 $646,485|+ 19,394] 23,476,124/+ 222,838 
B. Aires Lacroze 10 | ms $54,526. — 6,447 540,502 35.081 
Burnley, Colne and | | | : 

Nelson Jt. Trspt. j 37 18 87-68 {5,295' +4 244 a ‘ 
Calcutta Tramways. | 37 18 Rs. 1,26,548 + 9,153 40,37,164}+ 1,95,617 
Liverpoo} Corp. ...... | 24 15 430,843 4 841) 753,817) + 48,935 
Madras Electric...... | 36 | 15 7 | tRs. 57 452, i 3,398 8,.85,058]/-+ 38,045 

| 
' | 





t Fortnight. 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS 


ith | Receipts to Date 








| 
| Receipts for Mor 











{ 
|Z De- | | 
Company | & | Ending} scrip- — — — 
| = | saat 1937 | + or 1937 | 
Brazilian Traction 8 |Aug. 31) Gross $3,556,495 783,689 25,665,802) +-4,893,780 


Net $1,986,328 +. 455,708) 14,174,731, +2 
Brit. Colum. Pow. Corp. | 2 |Aug. 31| Gross $1,219,301) - 4,360) 2,450,926 

| Net $337,108 18,437 683,743 
Aug. 31 Gross) Rs.52,253) + 1,739 


799,054 
17,431 
22,476 

Burma Elect. Supply 





1 

Manchester Ship Canal | 8 |Aug. 31)/Gross| £105,700|+ 8,600 884,921 30,656 
Midland Uruguay Rly. | 2 |Aug. 31) Gross $62,000 14,836 129,000 23,331 
£7,032) - 939 14,578 1,176 
N. Wn. of Uruguay Rly. | 2 |Aug. 31) Gross $14,000)— 4,079 32,243 7,743 
£1.588 287] 3,642|— 492 

Santa Fe 1 |Aug. 31 Gross, £113,492 23,659 
Shanghai Elect. Constr. | 8 $243,760 ,184| 3,109,209|+ 127,788 
Uruguayan Nrthn. Rly. | 2 $7,000 583 13,800 2 561 
4794 7 1,560 132 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND—RECORD REVENUE FIGURES 
MR JAMES PRAIN’S REVIEW 


The annual ordinary general meeting of The Second Alliance 


Trust Company, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in thi 
Company’s Office, Meadow House, 64 Reform Street, Dundee. 


Mr James Prain presided, and after formal evidence of the 


proper calling of the meeting had been submitted, the interim 
secretary read the auditors’ report to the shareholders. 


THE LATE MR BRUCE 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report 
said:—I cannot proceed to the consideration of the report for the 
vear without referring to the loss which we have sustained through 
the sudden death of our secretary, Mr Bruce. The loss is a 
personal one. By the sincerity and kindliness of his disposition 
and his genuine desire to serve, he earned the warm regard and 
confidence of everyone connected with the company, and we 
mourn his passing as that of a personal friend. 

But it is more appropriate here that I should speak of his 
services to our companies. He entered the office of The Alliance 
Trust Company in 1896, and for over forty years he devoted 


himself with unfailing earnestness to his work, first with that 


company and later with it and this company. His heart was in 
his work, and the reward which he valued most he found in the 
success Of his companies. His real natural ability and his sterling 
qualities of character made him an official of singular value. I 


1 
am sure you will wish to join us in an expression of our sense of 


the high value of his services and of deep sympathy with his 
ih Mes 1 childre 
widow and chuacren. 


We have been able to fill the vacancy created by Mr Bruce’ 
death by the appointment of Mr Alan L. Brown, C.A., Edinburgh, 


hose abilities and experience in connection with the management 

a ; Pe 
f investment trusts will, we are sure, make him a valuable 
icquisition to the companies’ staff 


RECORD , REVENUE 


I have now to submit for your approval the directors’ report 
and accounts for the past year. They have been in your hands 
for the statutory period, and I think that you will agree that the 
results set forth make a satisfactory showing. If we exclude the 
amount brought forward and deduct interest on borrowed money 
we have a balance of revenue remaining for the credit of our 
shareholders of £113,864. This figure not only shows an increas« 
on last year of £16,935, it also exceeds the highest corresponding 


figure for any year in the company’s history by £2,251. It is 
reassuring, therefore, to feel that the company has made so 


complete a recovery from the depression. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the year was one 
exceptionally favourable to the revenue showing of investment 
trusts. As mentioned in the report, the year’s revenue has 
benefited from the payment of arrears to the extent of over {9,000 
and the restoration of defaults, increases in dividends, and the 
continued reduction of the rate of interest on our short-term 
Still we felt 


that with such figures before us we were entirely justified in 


borrowing all contributed to swell our net income. 
ymmending the increase in this year’s dividend. 


STRENGTHENING OF RESERVES 


We are particularly glad to be able to make this increase 
without departing in any way from our policy of continually 
strengthening our reserves in one form or another. It is just that 
policy which, when depression came, enabled us to restrict the 
necessary decrease in our dividend to a comparatively small per- 
centage and in due course has made our recovery from the results 
of the depression so speedy and so complete. I would add also 
that this policy particularly appeals to our debenture-holders, 
whose essential interest is the absolute security of their loans, 
and no one familiar with our operations can doubt the importance 
to the company of the well-founded confidence of those who lend 
us money. 

Our position on valuation continues to be satisfactory. At last 
year’s meeting I was able to report that the usual valuation 
showed a substantial appreciation over the book cost of our bonds 
and stocks, and this year a further advance is shown. Market 
values constantly fluctuate, of course, but it is always reassuring 
to find a good revenue buttressed by a satisfactory valuation. 


FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS 


I dealt at considerable length last year with the reasons which 


led one to regard the conditions then prevailing as favourable to 
the immediate future of investment trusts. The views then 
expressed have been justified by results, and we trust that the 
factors then operating have by no means spent their force. At the 
same time, new factors have arisen to alter the picture. We are 
certainly presented with figures which point to progress. Industrial 
production in the June quarter of the year was unprecedentedly 
high 


, being fully 9 per cent. greater than in the same quarter of 
1936, and the steady expansion in international trade points to 
the present phase of the recovery being a healthy one and—so 
far—independent of the stimulus of rearmament, etc. In the first 
eight months of this year total exports from the United Kingdom 
} 


were higt 


ler in value by over £70,000,000. But, as The Economist 
points out, in little more than a year from the middle of 1936 


there has been a rise of 20 per cent. in the index of wholesale 
prices, a fact which makes the increased figures of overseas trade 
} } 1 } 

1OO I] ( ] it ] pres Ve 


Che principal trouble in my view, however, which will check 
the prosperity of the concerns in which our money is invested is 
the rising costs of manufacturing in their varied forms. A moderate 
rise is healthy it such a rise for instance as that affecting the 


steel consuming industries springing trom a congestion ot orders 
and a scarcity of raw materials is pathological and in the 
end vicious and paralysing in its effect Then we have, of course, 
the international situation The clouds that darken the Far East 

ive alr ved tl roubles « ected with the Spanish 
Civil War it re full of potentialities of disaste1 


THE UNITED STATES 


As regards the United States, where nearly 20 per cent. of our 


1, your attention has no doubt been 
ittracted to the spectacular declines which have occurred recently 
in the New York Stock Market. In the first place, however, we 
must remember that that market is the victim of gambling opera- 
tions to an extent for which we find no parallel on our side, and 
wild and disorderly movements are the natural result. 

he economic position gives no apparent justification for what 
has happened There is a large demand for goods and services 


accumulated during the depression still not satisfied, money is 
easy and likely to remain so, and there is a strong revival in 
agriculture—the country’s greatest industry and the basis of its 
prosperity and of its export trade. On the other hand, we cannot 
treat such movements as have taken place as if they had no 
significance at all hey show real lack of confidence somewhere, 
and without reasonable confidence healthy and sustained recovery 
cannot take place. 

The trouble lies in the political sphere [he wild methods of 
government finance, President Roosevelt's attitude to big business 
—particularly to the utility companies—the success which has 
attended the shock tactics of organised labour and so on, have 
tended to sap confidence. We can hope, however, that the great 
resources of the United States and the energy and ability of its 
business community wil 


enable it to overcome all the difficulties 


which politicians put in its way. 


CAUTIOUS POLICY 

Ihe whole situation the world over, however, suggests a 
cautious policy on our part—a policy which enables us to be 
ready for every eventuality and has put our company in the strong 
position it holds to-day. 

I shall not detain you further, but with once again a hearty 
acknowledgment of the valuable services of our staff, I shall 
conclude by moving that the directors’ report and accounts for 
the year ended July 31, 1937, be adopted and approved, and 
that the final dividends be declared at the rates therein recom- 
mended on £700,000 preference stock at the preferential rate of 
44 per cent. per annum, and on £350,000 ordinary stock at the 
rate of Ir per cent. actual, making 20 per cent. for the year, 
1 subject to income tax 
rhe report and accounts were adopted, and the resolutions 
declaring dividends, re-electing the retiring director, and appoint- 
ing auditors were unanimously passed. 
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D. GESTETNER, LIMITED 
RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


general meeting of LD. Gestetner, Limited, was 


The ordinary 
held, on the 23rd instant, at the registered office of the Company, 
Road, 


Mr Sigmund Gestetner, who presided, said: 


Neo-Cyclostyle Works, Fawley Tottenham, London. 


It is most gratify- 


ing to your directors to be able to meet you once again with 
g 7 


. e - 1 s - 1e 
figures marking new high records, both as regards turnover ob- 


tained and profits earned. The home market has shown steady 
4 | 
but the pleasurable feature is the increase in our 


progress, 


export trade 


We again propose an issue of bonu hares This distribution 
will reduce our gene! il reserve to £65,000, but when you take 
into consideration the total amount of general reserve and carry 
forward which will remain after our proposals have been given 


will agree that the issue is not imprudent. 


h and cash 


effect to, we thi 


The balance sheet calls for litthe comment. Ca 


} 


items, trustee securities, sinking fund policies and the like, show 


an increase of approximately {£70,000 as compared with last 


year. Sundry debtors and loans are approximately the same 


figure. Bearing in mind our considerably increased turnover, 


this position may be regarded as a very 


satisfactory feature of 
our t! iding opel itions 
I draw your attention to the taxation reserve, to which, as 


te, we propose to add £30,000 to include provision for 


National Defence Contribution I am sure you will agree 
that building up this reserve in prosperous times is the correct 
procedure in view of the method of assessment to income tax in 


this country 


You will expe something regarding the outlook 





for the coming year. We again start the new financial period 
with a fixed determination to do even better than in the vear 
which has ]} ed Given reasonable trading conditions, I can 
see no reason why our ambitions for 1937-38 should not be 
ré ilise 

The report w unanimou adopted and a resolution was also 
passed approving the capitalisation of £80,683 1¢ of the reserve 
fund and its distribution ordinary share f 5s. each (subse- 
quently conve! d j ord r\ stoc} f rata among t 


rdinary stockhol 


GROSVENOR HOUSE (PARK LANE), 
LIMITED 


FURTHER INCREASE IN PROFITS 


ssvenor House (Park 
Lane), Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at 
House, Pat 


presiding. 


Grosvenor 
Lane, London. Mr A. O. Edwards (the chairman) 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the balance of trading profit for the year was 


£134,446, compared with £120,163 last year, and the 


net profit 

for the year was {00 450, against £70,208 last year. The directors 

recommended a dividend of 5 per cent. on the or linary shares. 
The Great Room had been air-conditioned and the cost, 


together with the cost of additional furnishings, amounting 
altogether to £23,402, was written off out of profits available, 
and {10,000 was transferred to income tax reserve. 
London that 


Room for 


There was now 


no banqueting room in could be compared with 


Grosvenor House Great spaciousness combined with 


luxury and comfort. 

Air development was making the world smaller and competition 
between hotels of like standard in every part of the world was 
keener, but Grosvenor House could face up to all competition. 
amenities in one 


They could claim to offer more facilities and 


building than any other hotel in Europe, and they need not fear 
comparison with any hotel in the world. The disabilities affecting 
this country’s hotels, however, were important, and in that con- 
would mention D.O.R.A., and two new taxes, N.D.C. 


and tax « n 


nection he 
Monopoly Value. The cost of commodities repre- 
sented 40 per cent 


from 1931. 


increase on the average prices for the five years 


] 


The year’s increase in profits was due largely to the Coronation. 


The unfurnished flats at Grosvenor House were proving attrac- 
tive, as they were unique, being a combination of a first-class flat 
with a first-class hotel. It was the only building in London pro- 
flats Until international 


relations improved it was best to look to the future in a spirit 


viding such services for unfurnished 
of optimism tempered by caution. 
The report was adopted; the retiring directors were re-elected 


and a tribute paid to Mr A. H. Jones, the general manager. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended September 18, 
1937, amounted to £15,394,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£17,563,000. After increasing Exchequer Balances by £147,077 
the operations for the week, as shown below, increased the gross 
National Debt by £2,546,000, to about £8,005 millions.+ 

(000’s omitted) 


f 


Treasury Bill + 346 | National Savings Certificates ; 100 
Public Department Advances... + 2,300 
2 646 100 
+ Including £575 millions on account of Exchange Equalisation Fund. 


\n approximate analysis of the National Debt as at June 30, 
1937, appeared on page 45 of The Economist of July 3rd. 











| Receipts into the Exchequer 
| ~ . a nee | yo. 
, INTIE Estimate April l, | April l, Week | Week 
REVENUE | for the | 1936, to | 1937,to | ended ended 
year Sept. 19, | Sept. 18, | Sept. 19, | Sept. 18, 
| 1937-38 1936 1937. | 1936 | 1937 
ORDINARY REVENUE | 
Inland Revenue— £ £ | f £ £ 
a ae 288,150,000) 44,722,000) 51,237,000 630,000) 1,451,000 
Sur-tax Rate I ae a 58,000,000} 5,640,000, 6,580,000 70,000 120,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ... } $9,000,000) 40,600,000; 43,900,000, 2,490,000} 1,510,000 
»tamps etssosies 29,000,000 9,730,000 9,560,000 370,000; 1,550,000 
Other Inland Revenue | | 
Duties a : 1,500,000 120,000 140,000 
National Defence Contribu- 
oo: socusessae | aCe 


Total Inland Revenue 467,650,000 100,812,000 111,417,000, 3,560,000) 4,631,000 


Customs and Excise 
Customs. 
Excise 


1219,850,000 97,785,000 103,818,000) 3,611,000! 4,399,000 
1113,150,000} 50,700,000 


53,000,000; 5,800,000) 5,800,000 


Total Customs and Excise |333,000,000| 148,485,000 156,818,000, 9,411,000/10,199,000 


Motor Vehicle Duties ......... | 34,000,000} $8,373,000 8,609,000 t 113,000 

Post Office (Net Receipt) | 11,800,000} 8,250,000 8,250,000 350,000 450,000 

Crown Lands | 1,350,000 620,000 590,000 

Receipts from Sundry Loans 4,300,000} 2,917,968, 3,404,854 

Miscellaneous Receipts......... | 11,000,000} 9,834,302 3,785,195 26,501 726 
Total Ordinary Revenue . 863,100,000 279,292,270 292,874,049 13,347,501) 15,393,726 


SELF-BALANCING — — 
REVENUI 

Post Office (Revenue required | 

to meet expenditure on Post | 

Office and Broadcasting)... | 75,198,000) 28,700,000 


30,700,000! 1,000,000 900,000 














Total ai 307,992,270 323,574,049 14,347,501! 16,293,726 
Issues out of the Exchequer to 
meet payments 
f senarenmnssmeeneceneeno 
caiinatinia via | 
EXPENDITURE | Estimate April 1, April 1, Week | Week 
| for the 1936, t 1937, to ended | ¢ d 
| year | Sept. 19, | Sept. 18, | Sept. 19, | Sept. 18, 
| 1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
~ ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE £ f | 4 | £ | 
Interest and Management of | 
National Debt : ‘ 224,000,000) 103,622,680, 106,359,972 277,921 872,649 
Payments to Northern Ireland | 
Exchequer ... | 8,000,000) 2,735,306 3,069,521 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- } 
vices . scduaeeta .... | 3,200,000) 1,013,633) 1,521,654 1,343 
Post OGice Fund ....<0s0000005: 300,000 ; 


235,500,000) 107,371,619, 110,951,147 279,264} 872,649 


Total ekecgtadiaaniainiien 
Total Supply Services (ex- | | 
cluding Post Office and | 


Broadcasting) ....... | 1627348000} 248001949 271,215,997 $8,455,000| 16,690,000 





Total Ordinary Expenditure |862,848,000) 355,373,568 382,167,144) 8,734,264/17,562,649 





| } | | 


SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Post Office Vote and Vote for | | js ’ 
. 1 75 28.7 Ov 0.7 ( | ( 
BPORGCASUAT cos cccsccecccesses | 75,198,000) 28,700,00 30,700,000 1,000,000) 900, 00K 
aS il sh ssiaieaieesste baa aiientao 
Ti So Aon, 384,073,568, 412,867,144] 9,734,264| 18,462,649 


| 


sna cga eaniag cats nae 
+ Including margin for Civil Supplementary Estimates but excluding £80,000,000 
estimated to be met from borrowed moneys under the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 
t Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 
now added to Revenue and Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 


April 1, 





The aggregate issues and receipts from 1937, to 


September 18, 1937, are shown below : 


(000’s omitted) 


} d 

Ordinary Expenditure ...... 382,167 | Ordinary Revenue ‘ 292,874 
Increase in balances ....... a 23 Gross borrowing £94,141 

Less :— 

| New Sinking Fund 4,816 
Old S. Fund, 1907-08 9 

Net borrowing 89,316 

382,190 ' 382.190 

Movement 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Movement 
Sept. 19, ’36 Mar. 31, ’37 Sept. 18, '37 Sept. 18, '37 
Ways & Means Advances Outstanding : £ 4 £ £ 
Advances by Bank of England 
Advances by Public Departments.. 
Treasury Bills outstanding 


L2 300 900 
345,000 


27,450,000 23,535,000 37,025,000 
. 812,430,000 674,595,000 864,355,000* + 


Total Floating Debt 839,880,000 698,130,000 901,380,000 + 2,645,000 
* Includes £3,000, the proceeds of which were not < urried to the Exchequer within 
the period of the account. 
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TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 
Tenders for {50,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on Sept. 17, 
1937. The amount applied for was 487,355,000. Tenders were 


accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday 



































to Friday at {99 17s. Gd. about 85 per cent; above, in 
full. Saturday at £99 17s. 7d. and above, in full Phe average 
rate per cent. was 9s. 11°18] 
A nt iot 4 Avel . 
Date oO i Ap} ions liotte Rate % 
j 
= oe ’ { ; ica 
January 4, 1935 ... sess 30,000,000 | 49,560,000 | ; O 6 1-64 
July 5, 1935 : | 40,000,000 | 60,905,000 40,000,000 | 0 12 4-32 
January 3, 1936 .... at | 35,000,000 | 68,075,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 10 10-72 
July 3, 1936 .. ve 50,000,000 72,750,000 | 50,000,000 012 1-27 
January 1, RES 40,000,000 75,450,000 40,000,000 | 0 12 5-68 
April 2, 1937 . .. | 45,000,000 73,025,000 43,000,000 | 0 10 10-88 
July 2. 1937 ee 45,000,000 72.860,000 | 42,000,000 Ol 0 45 
September 10, 1937 | 50,000,000 92 699.000 §0.000,000 | 010 2-62 
September -“ i i 50,000,000 | §$7,355,000 50,009,000 | O 9 11°18 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
ee No. of | 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates Value 
| Certificates 
— iseiinateneinate ST 
Week ended August 21, 1937 ...... | 509,386 382,040 
Week ended August 28, 1937 < | 495,454 372,340 
Week ended September 4 1937 ........... peice 530,244 397,683 
Week ended September 11, 1937 | 506.714 380.035 
J | 





THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE _ 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1937 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ f 


Notes Issued :— Government Debt : 11,015,100 
In Circulation -. 485,969,669 | Other Government Securities 188,654,558 
In Banking Department ... 40,436,956 Other Securities 319 761 


Suver Coin ; pee — 10,581 


Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200,000,000 
Goid Coin and Bullion 326,406,626 


526,406,625 526.406.625 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 

Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 | Government Securities ........ 106,867,977 
Rest ersece 3,717,802 | Other Securities :— 


Public Deposits* 

Other Deposits :— 
Bankers... £105,601 ,370 
Other Accounts {36,242,941 ————— 26,849,060 

———_ 141,844,311 Notes... . sakiitnhnneie’ a 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,624,998 


15,663,878 Discounts and 
Advances £5,208,031 


Securities ...... £21,641,029 


175,778,991 175,778,991 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Acconnts 





Both Amount Inc. or De ij dr r De 
Departments Sept. 22, 1937 Last Week Last Ys 
+ + 
Note circulation........ Sikieabaenindh ‘se 485,969,669 2,182,937 40,865,387 
Public deposits ...... ‘ 15,663,878 3,200,856 §,222,212 
Bankers’ deposits ....... ; i 105,601 37 2,796,044 2,380,425 
Other deposits 36,242,941 151,695 551,783 
Total outside liabilities............... 643,477,858 1,626,430 $1,155,391 
Capital and rest............... . 18,270,802 17,206 5,290 
Government debt and securities 306,537,635 2,195,984 36,314,006 
Discounts and advances ‘ 5,208,031 169,672 938 
Other securities pesoneeapennees ' 21,960,790 $34,811 1,156,445 
Silver coin in issue department 10,58 1,375 $34,224 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves 328,031,623 16,338 $25,404 
Reserves of notes and coin in banking 
department ; 42,061,954 2,166,599 21,539,983 
Proportion of reserve to outside lia- 
bilities— 
(a) Banking Department only 
(“ proportion ”’) 26-7 1-5 13°8 
(6) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (“ reserve ratio "’) 51 4 








(QOU's omitted) 











Issue Department Banking Department | 2 
an ; : . ; Gold in or 2 

Date out of 
Notes Circula Public Bankers’ Other Bank “4 
Issued tion Deposits Deposits _ Deposits 3 
t £ t é é é % 

1937 

Sept. 1 | 526,407 490,310 14,111 104,172 36.531 Ni} 2 
> 8 526,407 489,148 11,969 105,702 36,256 Nil 2 
» 15 | 526,407 488,153 12,463 108,397 36,091 Nil 2 
», 22 | 526,407 485.970 15.664 105,601 26,243 Nil 2 


s (000’s omitted) 


Issue Department Both Depts. Banking Department 





Date Govt. Gold Coin Dis- 
Debt and oe and Bullion a, counts & sume ee ent 
Securi- | "ting and Reserve d , Advan- | “Curl the | Fro 
ties . Ratio 1€S8 ces ties portion 
t £ % é é é £ % 
1937 
Sept. 1) 199,287 703 327,960 | 50%] | 109,275 5.368 0,755 | 37.651 | 244 
» 8) 199,309 679 | 328,026 | 51 107,142 5,121 1,030 | 38,878 | 253 
15 199,661 327 328,048 | 50# | 109,07% 5 038 21,199 | 39.895) 254% 
22 199.670 320 328,032 51 106 868 5.208 21.641 42.062 | 26# 











~wrYr Og ~ 2 a ry 
BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDON (000’s omitted) 
alt enn 
Town Metropolitan Country Total 
1447 j i 
J rv 1 t 8 ,% ) 1,5 378 ’ 29.955 599 
Week ended Sept 15 613,795 ’ 4,289 711.78] 
Week ended t en 612,783 3 6 64 $ 712,587 
Total to date, 1937 . $3,999 rs) 31.379 Ron 
Total to date, 1936 i ! 8,38 , 8 ()99'8 
Increase or decrease it 1937{ 2,971,491 ; : , +3,35 x s2 
— «# 12 3% = 838% ae O% ao 11-9% 
Tot | for vear 1936 . 5 30 354 O894 ; <8) 4 1,616,574 
Total for year 1935 $2,443,575 1,S87,11 OG4 37,559 75) 
Increase or decrease in 1936 { 2,999,781 = , 4 3,056,823 
« s —_ Sl 8 9 
PROVINCIAL (000's omitted) 
Week « Month of 4 Aggregate Totals, 
: © January 1 te 
x ptember 18 
— LT 
1936 193 3 193 1936 | 1937 
a = al -_ a _ > al | 
No. of w a5 35 —— 
/ j f { 
BIRMINGHAM 2 909 1. OS¢ 9 584 9. 11¢ 1.8 95.199 97,785 
BRADI RD 664 660 3662 4.121 49-5 45.575 38,798 
BRISTOL... 1,228 99 4,952 5,017 1:3 $7,146 47,596 
DUBLIN 5113 5 38 09.621 215,370 
HULI 768 795 3993 8 638 10°4 360 34,021 
LEEDS 906 838 3.471 3,34 3 44,176 37,604 
LEICESTER 714 769 2.638 2.732 . 6,99 28.23 
LIVERPOOI 5,556 5.923 24,411 26.153 + 7-1 | 225,372 | 259.622 
MANCHESTER 9.334 9,598 41,284 $3,974 G°5 372,959 | 410,352 
NEWCASTLI 1,068 1,4 5,524 6,483 ] ; 48.400 55,023 
NOTTINGHAM {80 69 1.967 1.916 / IS.859 19.27) 
SHEFFIELY 903 903 4,396 4,44 1:9 37,176 41,033 
S843 29.935 42 | 110,933 5 182,834) 1,284,705 


y ‘ ‘ 7 r " 7 ‘ 

OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 
NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey appeared in The Economist 
for June 26, 1937. Egypt, Lithuania and Danzig in September 4. Denmark, 
International Settlements and Finland, in September 11. Bulgaria, 
Estonia, Greece, Java, Latvia, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Sweden 

Canada, Jugoslavia, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, in September 18. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000's omitted) 








U.s.F.R. Banks 5 24 : t. 2, Sept. 9 Sept. 16, Sept. 23, 
RESOURCES 1936 1937. | 1937 1937 '| 1937 
G Ce t } l 
and due from t Ire rv! § 3814.68 8,831,390 8 830.890 9.129. 890 9,129 890 
Total reserves 8 664.59 9,134,570 | 9,111,100 | 9,435,400 | 9,446,970 
Total cash reserves 267 ,6t 294,240 271,250 296,320 | 308,420 
Total bi liscounted 41 23,720 | 23, 56( 23,200 24,190 
Bills bo tin open market 3,100 3,080 | 3,080 3,070 | 3,030 
Total bi n hand 1O,18 26,800 26,640 26,270 | 27,220 
Industnal] ; 28.55 20.780 0,710 | 20 600 20,600 
Total U.S vt. s ties $30,230 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 526,190 
Total bills and securities 2,468,910 | 2,573,780 | 2,573,530 | 2,573,060 | 2,574,010 
Total resources 11,826,010 |12,452,650 {12,369,530 |12,979,510 |12,824.630 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in | | 
actual circulation | 4,033,85 4,260,600 | 4,295,480 | 4,271,310 | 4,253,160 
Aggregate of excess member | 
bank reserves over re- | 
quirements 1,740,000 750,000 | 760,000 8 30,000 | 1,020,000 
Deposits--Member- bank { i 
reserve account 6,224,640 | 6,731,210 | 6,709,990 | 6,864,730 | 6,977,190 
Government de posits } 388.350 156,260 130,390 | 347,690 | 193.490 
Total deposits | 6,868,120 | 7,224,020 | 7,154,430 | 7,525,230 | 7,532,740 
Capital paid in and surplus | 302,750 305,940 | 305,930 | = 305,930 305,950 
Total liabilities 11,826,010 }12,452,650 |12,369,530 |12,979,510 |12,824,630 
Ratio of total reserves to | | 
deposit and F.R. note | 
liabilities combined 79 5 79°5% 79 -6% 80 0% | 80 2% 
U.S.F.R. Banks AND 
Treasury ComBINnel 





RESOURCES | | 


Monetary Gold Stock 10,7 12,567,000 |12,604,000 | 12,651,000 |12,694,000 
Treasury and National 

Bank Currency 2,509,000 | 2,585,000 » 587,000 2,590,000 2,593,000 

LIABILITIES 

Money in Circulatior 6.239 6,532,000 | 6,597,000 6,554,000 6,529,000 
Treasury Cash and Deposits 

with Federal Reserve | | 

Ban} 2.787,000 | 3.875.900 3.886.000 


3.843.000 3.7 30,000 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s 
(000’s omitted) 





sept. 24 sept. 2, | Sept. 9 sept. 16 Sept. oJ, 

| 1936 | 1937 } 193 143 1937 

Total goid reserves | 3,216,170 | 3,369,920 | 3,321,230 3,621,240 | 3,640,180 

Total bills discounted | 4.670 | 14,740 | 15,760 15,610 | 15,210 

Bills bought in open market | 1,10 1.090 | 1,090 | 1,080 | 1,070 

Total U.S. Govt. securities 660.560 725.030 725.030) | 725.030 | 725,030 

Total bills and securities 673,400 | 746,250 747,280 747,110 | 746.700 
Deposits—Mem! ink— | 

reserve accou is j ) ) 2,900,920 2.846.050 2,970,600 | 3,147,900 
Ratio of total res. to dey | 
and Federal Kes. note | | 

liabilities « bined R4 ! R36 R3-6 84-59 | 84-8% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


In $’s (000,000’s omitted 





A, iA 11,; A Is Lu | 1, | Sept. 
194 193 193 l 3 193 
] s & ¢ 19] 1933 9.958 ) 10,041 
I $, SUE 12,414 12,37 ] l , 12,274 
] I 
t ) 122 4 19 5,186 5,162 
Due GS ] ) 6454 1.638 1,619 
D v8 4.914 1,93 14,950 14,924 14,811 
I 5 t 5 ) > sUS8 5 268 5 289 
Gove j {98 53 9 SY] 60S 
D t k 6.3 548 5.593 474 5.468 5,449 
+Int t M 20, 1937 yard 1 preceding weeks is 
affected | a revis tate 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK NETHERLANDS BANK. 





(000’s omitted) 



















































































In £’s (000’s omitted) Sep. 21, ) Aug. 23, | Aug. 30 | Sep. 6, | Sept. 18) Sept. 20: 
EEO | Aud oa) Aue 301 a Genk 191 Sant . ASSETS 1936 | 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
ae) ce ee cee es Gold ......... .. | 708,567 |1,265,883 |1,265,883 |1,265,883 |1,265,883 |1,265,383 
ASSETS , ; ; ha Silver . 21,405 19,712 | 18,767 18,266 | 18,308, 18,402 
lish sterling | 16,002 16,007 16,007 16,007 16,007 16,007 ; | . : — | ne 
Gold and Eng i | 6509 4970 5007 5403 4821 | 4/890 Home bills discounted 21,882 12,908 | 12,944 10,969 10,646 10,754 
Otb er coin, bullion - i me 91'405 | 33'384 34/236 33.847 | 34. 683 | 35049 Loans and advances oP | 
Money at tn ee | | "3563 | 3'073 3181 3178 | 3.176 in current account.. | 120,625 | 177,458 | 179,759 | 179,561 | 179,488 | 179,081 
Short-term loans ya ds iia LIABILITIES | | | 
6 | 76.58 ; OC 9 3,92 - 5 ; = " ae 
Securities re s0'a02 aoa eo 10298 . a Notes in circulation... | 749,152 | 821,982 | 853,085 | 845,511 | 34,793 | 829,019 
Discounts and adv. ’ * r | oe Deposits ees | 144,467 | 67 | 678,086 | 649,393 | 653,714 | 663,546 | 670,144 | 
IABILIT! 2 aie a at be $$$ —__——— -__-—— 
Notes issued .. “Seen oer | = | 47, 534 one ; #780 NATION AL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In F Hungarian Pengo 
serve premlum on i 4,49 4,49 4,4 7,79 7,49 4,42 
i | 71,331 | 86,020 | 86/790 | 92'650 } 92,929 | 83.185 ; (000’s omitted) ee ‘ 
-———— eee eee - sihaics ies Snipe tec gia ASSET sept. 15,| Aug. 23, | Aug. 31, | Sept. 7, Sept. 15, 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. —In £’s (000’s omitted ) ee erve : 1936 1937 1937 1937 | 1937 
- ~ - 70ld coin and 1 n ‘ 78,936 84,056 84,056 84,056 | 84,056 
= 14, | Aug. 23, Au Sept. 6, ~~ 13, Foreign Exchang on 28,689 | 57,417 | 57,808 | 58,666 | 59,466 
ASSETS | 1936 | 1937 7 me 1937 1937 foken mone. : 7.171 6.488 5.145 4 286 $662 
Gold . 2,801 | 2,801 2,301 | 2,801 2,801 Inland bills, warrants and securities... | 478,476 | 379,387 | 416,415 | 395,225 | 385,060 
Sterling exchange . 15,549 on | 4987 A470 ia Advances to Treasury . | 93,214 | 111,485 | 111,485 | 111,322 | 111,322 
Advances to state : a 9,00 1,787 4,4/9 , ID LIABILI S 
Investments 2,035 | <, 906 | 2,906 | 2,906 =,906 Notes in circulation be ea 366,942 | 393,110 | 453,265 | 426,113 | 403,617 
LraBILITI! a i Current a counts, dey ie dike... 158.375 | 219.076 | 191.372 | 202,119 | 218.851 
Bank notes 7 11,042 | 12,779 | 2,793 12,913 12,944 Cash certi ites 3 Pe 95.625 2 901 92,901 92,901 92.901 
Demand liabiliti S z | j Other liabilities 167,413 | 152,940 | 158,742 | 160,192 | 160,110 
Government. 1.646 6,206 6,273 5,472 5,605 = 
Other 6,099 10,943 | = 10,559 9,165 8,869 CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
datio of reserves t ight | 
Mcabilities : i 93-9 73:3% | 78-8 78-4% 78:9% oe eat _In paper pesos (000, 000" Ss omitted) ee ere 
7 Aug. 31, yi ine 30,) July 15! July 31, “Aug. 15, | Aug. 31, 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In £’s (000’s omitted) bicaieiie ASSETS 1996 | i987 | = 1937 = in 
ts degiahlnbapapaias aa rae eee 70ld at hon , 5224 ,224 ,22 ,22 ,22 ,224 
sept -18,; Aug. 20, Aug. 27, ) Sept. ee Sept. 10,) Sept. 17, Gold abroad and foreign ex- | | | | 
ASSETS j} 1936 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 1937 change ... 126 | 344 328 | 320 299 | 273 
Gold coin and t t } 22,931 | 22,703 ; 22.942 22,939 | 22,940 22,939 Non-interest bearing Govern- | | 
Bills discounted : Foreign 5,951 | 5,490 | 5,490} 5,530 | 5,445 | 6,052 ment Bonds ie 119 119 | 119 119 119 | 119 
Investments. 1,733 1,726 | 5726 1,726 1,726 | 1,725 Treasury Bonds . ees 399 | 398 | 398 398 398 398 
Other assets 11,166 10,370 10,775 10,841 10,924 10,667 LIABILITIES | | | 
LIABILITIES | | Notes ... 7 991 | 1,165 1168 } 1,179 1181 | 1,146 
Notes in circulati . 13,951 15,089 | 16,064 | 16,844 15,969 15,317 Government deposits sate 198 120 129 120 129 | 124 
Deposits : Government 3,590 | 2,202 1,872 1,551 1,601 | 1,989 Bank deposits . : 369 | 437 | 406 406 373 394 
Bankers 19,211 17,525 | 18,971 17,357 | 18,793 | 19,458 Certific ites aan Treasury | . | 
Ratio of cash reserves to | ut Bonds ..... , 313 | 358 358 358 364 | 366 
liabilities t li | 58: 8% | 57:7% | 57:6% | 59:8 | 59-9 59-4% Ratio of gold and foreign ex- 
ee Te Ee ch inge to no ie an d Sight 
RESERVE , BANK OF INDIA.—In Rupees (000’s )'s omitted) liabilities . 86-2% | 90-7% | 90-7% | 90-2% | 90-2% | 89:-6% 
Sept. 18, ; Sept. 3, ) Sept. 10,) Sept. 17, BANK OF POLAND —In zloty (000's omitted) 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 ‘ —— - Sept. 31, 
Gold coin and bullion $4,42,17 | 44,41,51 | 44,4151 | 44,41,51 tat me) ee | Aug. 2 ad Aug. 3 ore ee 
+ 29 2 . = a . - ASS Ss VIL o/ : 4 
Rupee oin 67,7 5.89 61,22,82 61 105,32 61.37.41 Gold 966 866 427 667 428, A “ on aa annaus 
Balances abroad 5,71,78 13.62.80 13,49,52 13,00,08 “si aaa i eens ‘| “onuee i ‘aataae | an at os came 
nae ae > a Foreign exch. and balances A 16,936 | 31,467 31, 697 32,013 | 33,068 
Sterling securities* | 67,31,71 80,30,70 80,30,70 80,30,70 . . sree, Brn etd « sen a yr 
Indian Government rupe aa 23'41-70 97°38 '99 7°38 '45 27°38, 5] Bills discounted Keanna 649,389 | 517,035 | 51k | 536,503 | 542,449 
investments ne nn. | “8536/30 | "80825 | 7.8684 | “7.70.22 Loans against securities. ---". | 110,893 | 27,906 | 25,496 | © 26,197 | 27.358 
’ ; ee | sie ee ere rea, reasury bonds discounted a $5,975 | 51,607 | 50,474 | 49,445 | 48,197 
“weno [1.85 31,89 | 1,81,01,07 | 1,82,24,48 | 1,81,12,20 es, crevseeseesee | 124,418 | 135,445 | 135,354 | 135,912 | 135,726 
Mancsita: Government i 10 c 120910 | 17.98" ; n'05 ; 5 IABILITIES | i | 
a aul ggg | 2 28.01 ) Grapes) aca! aoaees Notes in circulation veces {1,019,036 | 981,715 | 965,973 | 1,021,801|1,008,066 
Ratio of gold a eed aaa ‘biliti SQ’ 50 58.50 58. 40 . Sight liabilities | 189,351 | 274,414 | 288,117 | 248,669] 275,867 
atio of gola and § i t »MaADID > » c ‘oO ox ° = =e = a rae“ OS OTeS - - 
amen RTT ip a BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 
™ ; Aug. 29 , | Aug. Z Aug. 14, | Aug. 21, |. Aug 
BANK OF FRANCE,.—In francs* (000’s omitted) ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
— ; 1 \ y . oO ane , T Gold coin and bullion........... 533,163 467,534 459,580 446,329 801,000 
"Tena eae aes 8 a Other coin and bullion ............ | 62,723 53,770 51,326 | 50,565 47,962 
ASSETS Sue ca eee eee ware seen Wine se sopecceasiccccss keds 588.949 | 584/248 | 562266 | 547,185 | 576,381 
Gold® ee a 52,691,762 | 55,717,533 | 55,717,533 | 55,761,283 | 55,805,022 . 72 997 929 0R7 ) y= 
: iC. 2909 9158 On 88 ‘Tee "ae Advances dambesanvdenenseenadeune 189,242 275,480 277,928 | 282,967 261,250 
— a a | eter ate 50! as a's40 485 oe coon Advances on foreign bills ......... 88,666 | 99,084 | 114,242 | 118,017 | 135,181 
ommercial ills 994,7727 9 S05, 5 $8,540,435 8.906 SSS 9,344,222 . es aa eae ae a a amide a 
Bills bought abroad 1,225,310 880.696 880,696 836.946 793,207 Governm — _eeweiee sa 519,455 515 802,053 15,843 | 640,895 
ae) en) ee) eee) ee) Notes issued......ccccsccscsesesesesese |1,455,231 [1,448,002 [1,469,796 | 1,479,077 |1,579,608 
ee aaeaen pitas iii an saosin Government deposits ....cceeceeceee 326,641 | 364,772 | 357,586 | 317,469 | 360,985 
erest: (a) gener Ss moo 3,2 wy 3, 200 OOF 3,200 0 3,200 006 } ; ail 2 VC ee 2 OQ9 7= 206 ~ = 
(b) provisional 14,583,423 | 25,218,127 | 26,018,127 26,008,455 | 26,008,455 Other deposits ..-s-sseeeeeee | 63,194 | 62,475 | 63,292 | 75,896 | 76,651 


Negotiable Bonds, 


etree: | SRR) Wrens eeeinie) neon! ‘seme MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


Other assets (ex< 












































ing forward exc! $23,277 | 4,132,377 | 4,225,692 4,285,899 | 4,292,865 LONDON MONEY RATES 
LIABILITIES —_—_— —>__—— 
Y 164,53 38,25 1 9 369.7 3 939.57: | : |. 
ae — : . $46 sae Sanaa | pode ; = oa 2 a = oe sept. 16 Sept.17 P pt 18, Sept 20, Ses t. 21, Sept.22,|Sept 23, 
Private deposits .. 6,393,328 14,720,677 | 15,313,522 | 16,469,370 1037 |" 1937 1937 | 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Other liabilities 2,544,098 3,399,790 3.401.670 3,378,702 sniceidinmeaniaimamiamannamdiiaiaias 
Ratio of gold reserve Bank rate (changed from % Mo 1 Y % %o 
to sight liabilities 57:49 52-49 52-09 52-1% 51:°8% 24% June 30, 1932) .. .. 2 ? , 2 | 2 | 2 2 2 
*} i : “a - s z = : ; oa Market rates of discount —- Es , ‘ 
‘ Based on franc at 49 n iligrams Oct. 2. 1936, to J Ny 22, 1937, and at 43 milligrams 60 days’ bankers’ drafts | #-* | H-* | u-t } - % H-& | H-& | H-* 
from July 29, 1937. f+ Includes fes. 750,000,000 Treasury Bills. ——— = paadbacundes ti-* u-% 45 - & 4-5 ee [+ 7 
~ ’ . 4 months’ do. ............. - - ts —3 - - = 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) } sno Ne moana, SA AIS al lA La 
Sept. 17, | Aug. 19, ; Aug. 26 2, | Sept. 9, | Sept. 16, Discount Treasury Bills— , 2 : 
ASSETS 1936 | 1937 1937 “1937 1937 1937 Be IE cicadecciscatsceedes if) tf if | $8 i +3 ty 
Gold , 3.716.878 13,589,035 |3,581,930 |3,582,001 }3,582.362 13.575.099 8 months’.. 43 $4 $4 45 4 th H 
Silver and other coir 53,164 | 42,862 43,727 42.679 | 41,999 45,028 Loans—Day- to-day... ae Fi ) $-1 $1 $-1 $1 $1 4-1 
Securities 1,359,885 11,354,909 1,345,905 |1,333,626 |1,332,880 |1,324,532 ee ry | $-1 | +-1 4-1 }-1 $1 +1 
Advances | 73,466 32,788 | 33,604 39,897 36,111 | 33,924 Deposit allowances: Bank 1 5 4 t | $ + 
LIABILITIES | Discount houses at call . i | $ | 4 5 4 | 4 + 
Notes in circulation 4,505,164 [4,409,302 4,404,744 14,438,341 4,431,501 4,402,274 At notice...... i l i 2 eh 
Deposits: Govt 35.888 | 138,510 115,596 | 107,188 | 71,365 aie 
Other 851,295 655,837 668.875 636,561 674,361 687,602 E 
REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) I N S U R A N Cc —— 
Sept. 15, | Aug. 31, | Sept. 7, | Sept. 15, CONSULT 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Gold 65.978 69,866 69,970 70.006 THE 
Of which deposited abroad 24,528 19,986 20.055 20,055 
Reserve in foreign currencis 5,555 5,969 5,822 5.636 
Bills of exc] ange and cheques 4,467,779 5,316,054 5,105,055 | 4,825,089 LI V ERPOOL 
Silver and other coin 160,690 138,426 140,683 188,746 
Advences oe 41,423 51,704 40,614 | 33,006 AND 
ivestments 527.464 403.444 403,662 403,686 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves ; 473,561 492,977 492,977 | 492,977 
Notes in circulation 4,300,768 | 5,115,541 | 4,936,489 | 4,763,213 AND 
Other daily maturing obligations 669,472 736,016 665,092 649,410 
Other liabilities 237,059 257,563 259,195 | 266,984 
Cover of note circulation 1:66% 1°48% 1°53% | 1: 58% 


_ SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francst (000’s omitted) © INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Sept. 15 Aug. 14, | Aug. 23, | Aug. 31 


I Sept. 7, | Sept. 15, 





ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 | F937 

Ged 1,528,197 2,558,427 |2,547,817 2,543,095 |2,542,880 2,527,859 101 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Of which held abroad 174,229 467.115 462,737 462,737 462,737 | 467,214 | 
Discounts se 130,656 | 6,955 7,048 | 7,013 | 9,252 | 9,216 i a . " 
Confederation Bills ... | 39,200 | 14.300 | 14,300 | 14,300 | 14,200 | 13,700 | FIRE - LIFE - MOTOR + ACCIDENT - MARINE 
Advances ...........0006 63,979 | 27,955 27,607 27,588 | 27,229] 27,140 
ROUGE crciscssssscee 42,718 | 15,881 | 15,881 15,881 | 15,881 | 15,688 ee ee _— 

LIABILITIES | | | - : 
Notes in circulatior 269,77 361,173 |1,353,316 |1,411,057 |1,387,085 |1,3 0 Head Office: | a London : 
Deposits a _ rine 2 oe fade 426 "349 i 358/299 | + 394" 301 428.849 1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2 (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 


t Gold revalued from Oct. 7, 1936. N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 


included in returns Dec. 31, 1936, onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. SS EE RTT SE SEIS HE AS 
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Comparison with previous weeks NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
cates Bank Bills Trade Bills The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange Messrs 
come cnlinadioaieieniaeitiici eae rates in New York :— rhe I 
3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months Sept. 23, Aug. 25, Sept. 1, Sept. 8, Sept. 15, Se t. 99 £326,406, 
si 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 ° tear Septem be 
1937 | % % j| @ ° ° ° Call money 1 Ee Q ° % In the 
Aug. 38) F1 | G-% te-8 it 2 2 2¢-23 23-3 Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) * 1} 1; 1} 1} i the daily 
Sept. 2 $1 ti-* te-8 i tt 2 24 24-23 24-3 Bank acceptances :— — - Selling Rates —— ana which 0 
a. 4 $1 43 -& 8 t-4 . 2 24-24 24-3 Members #lizible, 90 davs...... * 4 4 4 ; te most of | 
” 16 ¢-1 i — te *-& t+ 2"? 24-24 24-3 Non-mem.—ligible, 90 days ... * + + 4 ; : The Ss. 
» a +-1 ii-% &-§ & t 2-23 2}-2 2}-3 Commercial accept., 90 days.. . 1 1 1 l i? carries & 
j . 7 i , 
Rates of Exchange, Par sept. 23,) Sept. 8, Sept. 15. s e 
New York on— Level 1936 | 1937 : 1937 - ; Sept. 22 
~ = rox "= ' ‘ 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE es Report 
; ~ DO 
| oe 
1.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) London -| Old par agreemer 
60 days 5 ee ane - ‘ home-} re 
. = A te : | 4-S8666 5 -0537 4°9431 49418 m ; 
— Cable > Dollars for {1 < pe S} 4-415 sxtended 
Par of | cont. 17, | Sept. 18, | se + 9o7 ( ieeuas j : New par) 5-07 4°9518)  4-9506) 4.9505 ren . 
London on Exch. sept. 17, Sept 1 : , | Sey 21 S 22 Sept. 23 i oe J l 8 - 2397 5 +0693 4-9506 4-95 4-95 the [rea 
per £ 1937 1937 1937 | 1937 1937 1937 Paris ... cheques ents for 1 fran 6-63 6-58} 3:7237 3-38 | 3-419) 1933, W h 
Brussels ents for 1 belga 23-54 16-90 16-872 16-835 | 16 Rae y sione 
a senna = aii ”» ‘ “R35 occa 
Switzerland om ( ri fra 32°67 32-57 22 972 22-98 | 99, 90d. t 
New York, $.. | $4-86§ 4-95}-96} 4-96-968 4-95-96} 4-954-957 4-951-957 4 49-95} Italy * ( rl lira 8-91 7:8 5 26 5-26 sathatte, 
Montreal, $ 4-868 | 4-95 96}  4-96-968 4-954 96} 4-954-9514-954-96 4-945-95 Berlin eu l 40°33 40°17 40 135 40-11 ° 
Paris, Fr 24-21 | 146-147} 1463 1459-1462 1443-146] 1439-1454 1444-145] Vienna , Cts 23-82 | 18 88 | 18-88 | 18-88 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-O00(a), 29-43-51 29-46-5 9-43-48 | 29-429-4 )-4 1G 9-39-4 2" Madrid ‘ 42-6 
Amste . Cer 68-06 67-66 55-12 55-02 55-23 e 
. , f 94-94) 94 4,-2 o44-4 o44 a4 94-94 Copenhagen 5 (, 22-635 a1 2-105 | 29.108 
Sa 92-46 re 5 : | aa 22 22-1 
Milan, I 4 94-12 94-35 94-30 94-22 14-18 O4-1¢ Oslo » p Cents for 1 kroner 45°37¢ | 25-475 24 885 | 24:88 24-88 
Zurich, Fr.... | 25-22} | 21-55-63 21-59-G2_ 21-57-61. 21-56-59 21-56-59 21-54-57 Stockholm — L| 26 14 25 535 | 25-525 | 45.59 
— : vee a Athens : Cents for 1 dr chm 1-294 0-943 91 0-902 0-9} 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 Montreal < Cents for Can. $1 109-3] 1) ag 100 100 -_ 
He’s’fors, M... | 193-23 |225$-2264 2253-226} 2253-2264 2253-226 5-2 5 P22 Yokofama ne Cents for 1 ven 84-40 9 6: 28-88 28-875 | 28-875 
f ’ 7 10 li) } ) angha Cents I j la uu ; ‘ ) ‘ 1 , 
Madrid, Pt.... (25-2244 |“! tl iy = “sy i 100 anne 1 ” t 1 dollar , 29 8 29 8] 29.93 
. “| 7 75:0" 75-00 75-00 75 5-0 Caicutta "0 ts for 1 rupee ¢ SO 38 30 47 40 37-40 37-40 
Lisbon, Esc... | 110 110-1108 110-1108 120-1108) 110-1102) 110-1108 110-1108 Buenos Aire I peso 34-79 30°71 30-70 | 30-71 
Amst’d’m, FI. 12-107'8-99 8:99 8-974 8-97-99 8 - OF IRL R-Q5i-G Rio de Janeiro ,, ents for 1 ilre 11-96 8:5 8 34 8-34 8-34 
) 9 ) 
Berlin, Mk. ... 20-43 | 12-34-38 12-35-38 12-34-37 12-33-36 12-33-36 12-31-35 nae eae oe : = 7 eS 
Registered Overseas ba rates lexchange rates for South At i d Australasia 
Marks (c) i 134 134 1348 4348 1314-48 W t ~ t< ith o1 1 14 ind 498: Cent 
Vienna, Sch... 34-583 5 nd South A inze q ; coin oe a ite g 
rs Bu’ pest, Pen.. 27-82 47-25} | 24 5 j 1 586 , = 
F Prague, Ke.... | §164} 14 142 14 142 141 ; 
Danzig, Gul... 25-00 5 
Warsaw, ZI... 43-38 °% 6264 4 
Riga, Lat. 25-224 47-253 | 249-253 | 243-95 | Comm 
Buchar’st, Lei | 813-8 660-68 53)_G8 RG _GRS ie y . ra oO 
s , 685 685 | 660-685 GOLD AND SILVER ate 
Const’ple, Pst | 110 1 6 ‘ 618 : fv 
625k 5 G25) jaa ; ame 
Belgrade, Din.| 276-32 09 O11 1 129 The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver — in 
, “2 4 << = ~ e { 
Rovae, Lt. s == for the week ended September 23, 1937, are issued by the : 
a a, Lev. 9/3°66 + . - . : 
Tallinn. E.Kr.| 18-159) 173 : Statistical Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. Fin: 
Oslo, Kr ; 18-159) 19-85-95 19-85 85-4 l l < 35-95 f 7 Harris 
Stholm, Kr... | 18-159) 19-35 5 { IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD a 
Cop’h’gen, Kr.) 18-159) 22-3 ? 90 99.3 c s Tratior 
Alex’dria, Pst.) 97} 973 73 72 973 97 973-5 (Into and from United Kingdom) Iro 
Br. India Rup.|¢+ 18d. 18 1 Dorma 
Hong Kong, $ |+ 14; ; 
Kobe, Yen... |t24-58d. |13%4 iced Hawth 
Shanghai, $... |t 14 ‘ and 
Singapore, $.. |f 28d. 28 4 — Horsel 
Batavia, F.... 12-11 |8-96-9- i re ee - 
Rio, Mil....... |+5-899d ; . “A ; Bullion Coin Pigg 
B. Aires, $ ... 11-454 va a 
: S ) 
Valparaiso, $..| 40 r Shee} 
M’ video, $ + 51d British W Af 134,615 D 417 Petter: 
v1 ’ coe sid. itish S th Af 1,226.40 Net : 5 645 27,420 Stave l 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 8,038 | 23,247 Ward 
Mexico, Pes... 9-76 K 5,003 | 118.594 19,000 sete 
Manila, Pes... |+24-66d. | 1 sini L 9,840 Motor 
Moscow, Rbis. British I 270,721 Syri 5725 Renol 
' 4ustrali 294 589 vitzer i 4.790 3.030 
B’ngkok, Baht/t21 -82d 22-22} 22-223 22-22} 29.9 91726 New 7 416,381 | via 151,943 : 
: ; : , British Gu S844 U.S.A 9.423.389 Aberfe 
U.S.S.R. 1,124,711 « S. Amer 999,797 Bajo 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days) _ . ae a en OO — me “— , Banta 
® Sellers. t Pence per unit of local currency. { Par 8-23 since dollar devaluation on Belgium BR? Bant« 
February 1, 1934. § Par, 197-10 & since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Prance 7. Glen 
(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (b) Official Rate. (c) Per cent. discount an ° : Johor 
(e) Latest “export ’’ rate (f) Official rate is 4}d. sellers (g) Official rate is Ver | 21139 Kulim 
$15 sellers (4) Average remittance rate for importers. Rate for payments to Other t ) 751 Lang} 
the Bank of England :—(i) For account Controller of Anglo-Italian debts; (7) under | Pye Sanda 
Anglo-Spanish Agreement; (k} under Anglo-Turkish Agreement; (/) Nominal. fotal 3.9613 7 A I tal 10,705,200 46117 Sittan 
waciosiia ae a ae aoe Sunge 
© At r t rket value + Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is Tand) 
Il.—Forward Rates entered at face value and shown 1 alt Other coin is entered at current market value. Tan 
Ss 
(Closing quotations) 7 -D - y Deber 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER ies 
i 17,' Sept. 18! Sept. 20,' Sept. 21.| Sept. 22.| Sent. 23 _ . Ridir 
London on 37 1937 1937 193 193 ; 
| i Per } } Ir Ex] ts 


Melso 


p) t t p) p) p) | } ’ Bullion* oi City 

New Vork,cent.4 2 Ht 1—t i 4 5 § ka 
| 3 = l-{ i-? ‘ ; } } } / oO 

| —-— sit s ong > 800°\ 7 ‘ 00 Allie 


| 1 Month 137-2 1}-2 113-1 1i- Ly 1] 1 A , S9z ” “ mes As} re 
rte es ee 33-35 33-4 33-38 33-33 33-4 14-43 ee : pede ieee Ps rate Calth 
\| 3 o u ) 45-5 E64 33-7 } 3 4 0) Ches] 
' 6,845 8 3,312 Cohe 
(| 1 Month i 4 i i 1 h ae : . Hule 
Amsterdam,c’nt< | 2 ,, 1-4 l } | ; / : : Phos: 
3 ] l 1 { 
A aah / 1.994 vd Qual 
: Redn 
f 1 Month ) \ 5 } ; 3 ee" ae ag SCG 
Brussels, cent </| 2 ; 11 Abtl0-12 8-1 j ; Q] | 3.789 ‘¢ : fot oan — I 
{| 3 i oe | Abtil4-18 11-14 6-9 ] ; . Vita 
f| 1 Mont l 1-Par ] Ps. f ; ( t veel + I 
Geneva, cent 4 | i 2-Par ] | | 14 es , : ; ' ’ For 
co t d 2-1 24-1 3-1] b—] N ‘ . ; i lie art, AR Ee f Eno] 1 hetween I 
| : No gold oO ents ere rteda he B K ngland betvy bonu 


( ired ih 
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GOLD MARKET to sell, and a little miscellaneous selling adding to supplies. At 1943 d. for 


h, America gave support, thi price approximating American parity, 








Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on September 22, 1937 : ind in present cumstances no wide movement from this level is expected 
The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted t in the near future 
£326,406,625 on September 15th, showing no change as compared with Ouoti ns for gold and silver are shown below 
ae or Sth 
ptember ¢ ae i : 
.~* the open market about £1.770,000 of bar gold was disposed of at ~ se ~ 
he daily fixing during the past week. There was a good general demand, ote al aie i 
= h occasionally raised prices to a slight premium over dollar parity; (Gold! Raniestont 11 Sera ; r rice of Si 
v » offerings, however, were taken for shipment to New York ; eC! ‘\ New YOr! 
most of the offerings, | ; ' , [ ° oe 
The s.s. ‘* Ranput 1,”’ which sailed from Bombay on September 18th, f f £ sterh 7 ) 
carries gold to the value of about £246,000 : M 
SILVER MARKET 14 12 1-20 
14 i 1°33 19% 15 
Reports eceived fi Neé \ ( mn the cated that t S 140] 12 1-55 19 19 45 
ereement unde! which the United States Trea par premium 140) 12) 1°46 19 1 f 
So roduced silver and wl x] t the end of the year may be I4 3 12 1°38 19 t§ { s 
home-producead I a 140 3 12 1-3 19 
extended with little, if anv, alteration Further it was thought likely that 14 2 12] a3 ae ; 
/ 1 , * , « 4 i ) 4 
the Treasury would w for a re wal of the Lor Silver Agreement of 140 6 12 1.12 19 1948 
1933, which also expires at the end of t ca VI ws appears to have 
occasioned me bear ering ope 1 pl hardened slightly ae ” “ cece _ ean, 
to 20d. for eash and 19¢d. tor two montl delivery ; the demand did n t The highest rate of exchange on N York recorded during the period 
continue, however, prices eased, t Indian Hazaars being disposed from 16th to 22nd September was $4:968, and the lowest $4-943 


ne 


SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


Net Profit \ppropriation Corresponding 
° \iter \m it Period Last 
‘ we! Payment | Ava ( ) end ; Year 
; ear m f f Carried to 
Compan ending | ¢ Ol lor a Bal _ tenia 
i iin < { De en Di tri Prefee Or nat weserve, fpalance } 
\ecou Sane elas Depreci l-orward Net Divi- 
i 4liUll 
Interest Amo \ Rat ti et Profit lend 
oun no I ( 








4 9, 
Banks , 
Commercial ban! t 
IO csc ecacedanun , June 30 98 930 247,435 346,365) 84,694 133,333 6% 25,000} 103,338) 234,481 Z 
Commercial Banking Co. of 
eS... si ncetsavevtabebedses June 30 110,226 $42 042 452 268 aie 308 036 61 25,000! 119,232) 298 227 6 
Financial, Land, etc. os . i - 111.099 25(c) |... atin — 6 20(c) 
Harrisons and Crosficld.... June 30 145,015 $14,014 $59,029)| 137,800 s 4 . : 155,971|} 255,942) < “7 
\ 54,159 i J rely (d) 
Trafford Park Estates . June 30 32,772\(k) 59,296 92,068 45,500 7 eee 46,568)|m)74,787, 7 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Dorman (W. H.) and C« Mar. 31 |Dr. 57,231 19,654! Dr. 37,577 : y ; ans Dr 37,477 1,536} Nil 
Hawthorn (R. & W.), Leslic 
and Co June 30 19,102 36,439 55,541 ii 32,245 9 aa 23,296 25,648 6 
Horseley Bridge & Tho1 
Piggott ; June 30 25,028 45,069 70,097 8,451 16,875 10 38,363 6,408 24798! Nil 
Manvers Main Collieries... June 30 36,080 111,420 141,500) 11,000 44.000 54 61,453) 25,047 67 898 44 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron | June 30 85,702 260.780 346.482 16.736 117,116 10+ 123.884 88 746!| 197618) 10 
Petters, Ltd st ciekai Oceman 1 eee aes 13,575|Ds 914 2 661 5,719 . iii oe 6,942 74 
Staveley Coal and Iron : June 30 124,346 828 980 953,326 ; 423,170 1237 342,042} 188,114 Ot 
Ward (The VW.) Jun 30 50 301 299 359 342 660 $3 O85 86.796 10. 137.005 74.874 74 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation : 
Renold and Coventry Chain Tuly 4 15,487 305,164 320,651 12,687 101,818 15 1 91,826 14,320 246310 10 
Rubber 
Aberfovl ; Mar. 31 83 5.350 5.933 $500 14 2,433 246' Nil 
Bajoe Kidoe! tar. $i $7, 977 25,340 63,317 24, S96 10 38,421 3.359 3 
Bantam (fay Jur 3) 2,24 28,997 31,237 22,500 15 . 8,737 9 307 6 
Banten Se lanvor) \pr. 30 8,/20 9 169 17,889 5,940 6 3,000 8,949 5,167 4 
Glen .. lune 30 | 837 1,683 846 $46)|Dr. 4572) Nil 
Johore Rubber Land Mar. 31 6,456 6,888 13,344 5,488 5 7,856 2.088 24 
Kulim .......... June 30 1,743 22,773 24,516) 1,628 17,188 12 2,500 3,200 9889) 5— 
Langka ra l tra ne 30 5,643 12,537 16,180 9 049 10 ‘ 7.131 2 527 3 
Sanda ee ad 3] 4.5 9,507 5,540 $f 164 4 400 976 i 1 
Sittang Valley eles awe June 30 5345 15,028 S.570 8,412 10 t 700 2 461 9 232 8 
Sungei Tukonyg ......... June 30 1,120 9,751 10,871 7,050 6 1,500 2,321 4.163 34 
Tandjong ........... lune 30 27,013 32,595 59,608 25,000 10 5,000' 29.608! 15,330) 5 
Tangocr | June 30 1,539 5,795 7,334 4,596 6 2 2,738 1,312 2 
Shops and Stores 
Debenhams. Ltd. July 31 182.171 380.754 762,925 | 379,000 104,167 20 50,000 229,758) 558.263 16: 
Harvey Nichols and ( July 31 27,086 129 565 156,651.) 30,000 60.000 10 36,874 29,777'| 110,830) 10 
Ridine’s Store ; | 30) 1 989 36.609 38.598 4,801 29) 063 3064 ok 13.734|| 9.467(b) 10 
Textile 
Melso Fabrics, Ltd lune 30 5,761 5,51 11,271 4,538 , 500 6,233 10,188 6 
Trusts 
City & Intcrnational Trust Aug. 31 $8,872 51.338 90.210, 30,000 16.000 4 13,059 31,151 15,938 3 
C.L.R.P. Investment Trust \ug. 31 1666 23,493 28,159 13,7381 Sse 2) 5,000 4,803 20,869 2 
Other Companies 
Allied Industrial Services ... June 30 7,953 128,467 136,420 12,000 60,000 60 15,128 19,292 93,088! 224 
As} ro, Ltd seeaeecs ; June 30 10,583 292 320 302.903'| 20.798 122,500 324 148,646 10,959!| 172278,855 5 
Calthr ps, Ltd june 30(e}) 14.000 14 000 2 O81 5 625| 10-136 =i 6 294 (a) (a) 
Cheshire United Salt lune 30 | & 190 7.009 15.199 9 961 1.650 3 1,000 2,588 5.366 23 
Cohen, Weenen and Co June 26 10,594 56,378 96,972) 45,000 9,000 9 42,.972|| 51,428) 9 
Hulett (Sir J}. L., and Sons Apr. 30 $1,424 214,249 255,673 16,875 52,500 z 137,829 48,469 122,304 5 
Phosferine Product awkee’ June 30 1,929 4,104 6,033 A 2,120 20 2,000 1,913 5,426) 20 
Qualcast, Ltd..... june 30 56,914 53,349 110,263 3,970 32,461 30 25,950; 47,882 32,201; 20(# 
Redman (I.. and D July 24 4,622 4 622 ; $ 400 } 222)| (a) (a) 
S.G.B. (Dudley) ....... June 30 | 7,761 24,997 32,758 6,806 9,000 8 16,952 21,779 73 
Vitacream June 30 8,575 21,553 30,128 15,405) 40-73 6,248 8,475 i (a) 
_t Free of income tax 1) No comparable figure (6) For half-year. c) Paid on deferred shares. 7) Paid on management shares. 
For preceding year {29,944 was paid on these shares (e) Period Feb. 16 to June 30, 1937. (t) Absorbed £19,062. (p) Also capital 
bonus of 10 per cent. (k) Includes £18,270 profits from sales of land, etc. m) Includes £31,759 profits from sales of land, ete. 


(7) Includes £6,500 for capital bonus 10 per cent n) May 20, 1935, to June 30, 19386 
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OTHER STATISTICS 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 








te per Annum, except where 1 
Lota 
* Inter Date of | ( I 
A I with 
Final 1 t Last Ye ] t | I 


A AND RUBBER 





Galaha 
General Ce 
Golconda 
Grand ( y é 
Highland Tea of Ceylon qu, @ sept. 24 ; 
Joh ore Rub 
Ke npas Rul t i. A , 
KMS. Rub r 6°, t) Oct 8 1” 11 Ww 
‘anaemia Sumutra) Kubber sept. 30 10 ; 
Layang Rubber b ‘ 
Malayalam Plantatio ‘ Oct. 18 > 1 8 
Mergui Crown Estat 4 Oct, 29 N 12 Nil 
Sengat Rubber _ 4 
Su ad u Rut I lw 

ra ng Rubber. lo 5 
Leb er 1 

li 





* 
, 
eee? 





au Rul 





M1 NING 

Rand Selection Corporation 0 0 

Renong Tin Dredging ? Oct. 14 
OTHER COMPANIE: 

Allsopp Brewery Investiner $7 I is 45 

American Investment and General 

Trust (Deferred) . 24°. | Sept ) 20; @ 

Army and Navy Stores . a°,.% | Oct 

British Gas Lig ¥ 33°,° 

Cheshire United Salt Ord ; vk 
Do. Pr f. Ord 8 

Criterion Restaurants £°° | Oct. 21 

Dickinson (John) and Company 1°.) Sept. 3 

Eastwood Lewes Cement Ord S4 t Oct. 13 Sal 9 
Do. Founders’ Shar 8} Oct. 13 Sar 12 12 

Engineering Components .. 74%°* | Oct. 1 5 s 

Friars Investment Trust 19°,* | Oct. 16 i%° 3 

General Investors and Trustees s)4%*)} Oct. 1 Same 

Herrburger Brooks 9 Sa i4 i4 

Hill (Philip) and Partners 124°,,*| Sept. 30 

Hopkinsons.. ............ 24°, 

Hosegood Industries Cot. 4 First 7 

International Harvester $1-S50ps $3-37 $9.51) 

International Paint 7° Sept. 30 

Lamson Paragon Supply ...... 26%°* | Oct. 7 Same 

Manchester Liners j . 

Midland Counties Electri 24% ° | Oct. 15 5 8 

Midland Electric Corpor 

Montreal Light H 

Murex 

Ransomes and Rap 

Renold and Coventry C} 15 Ww 

River Plate Trust, etc., A 5 Sal 

Do. B 19° Oct. 1 sal $ 











against £396,000 of ordinary stock a yeat (tf) Paid on i sed capit 
v) Paid on 1,186,875 deferred 5s. shares, inst 1,050,000 deferred 5 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION .-- Second 


224 per cent. (as before) for year to September 30, 1937 


AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY..—Annual ordinary distri 


50 per cent., less tax, and again includes cash bon of 25 


ee ae LTD. Interim dividend on the deferred ! ra 
S per cont. t by paid on a capital of £296,719, as increased by t 44,219 


bonus 
BORNEO COMPANY... lwo vears’ arrears on 74 per cent. curmulat | 
share are to be paid October 20th, brin payment ip to August 4, 1934 


BRITAIN STEAMSHIP. Interim ordinary divider I 
4 per ce | 14 per cent pect of 1929 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM.-! 
4 per 


BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST. Halt 


Oct er 15, 1937 t >:4d.1 t ( 


BRITISH PISTON RING. ul diy £ 17} per cent. on 600,000 5s. ordina 


' r nt ; ; ; ' ‘ 
Shares, mak -) per ce i | t / q ‘ Ww 


n 400.000 and final d £154 


pa 1 BOOL000 5 


GENER AL ACC IDE NT FIRE AND I IFE ASSURANCE. |! 
Is wreased t 
—— AL AM on ANTA Rees. ! liv d 6 t tinst 5 
MANCHESTER LINERS. Ordit \ i 7h 4 ‘ t 5 per 
pala ! ve 
| eu X'S BREWERY COMPANY... [nt lina \ i tintained 


I 


PHILIP HILL AND PARTNERS. Int 1 ary dis , 12h 1 
RAND SELECTION CORPORATION... Ordinary diy 1 50 per cent 


r veart September 30, 1937, t hi est « tril 


ar For each of the two precedit . 1 divid tof 40 p nt. Wa 


l 
; 


£1,000,000 1 


¢ may 
ROTAL MAIL STEAM PACKET... 4. tirst ‘ ! f 6d. | 


Oct 
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SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTs 


COMPANY RESULTS OF THE WEEK. —Substantial progress hy 
MANVERS MAIN COLLIERIES i a ribed to pvreater ictivity rae 


| 1] In th 
tecl and allied trades and to the succe of the Central Selling Scheme 
Owing to heavy commitments for improvement, the dividend is incre ed 
by I percent. only, to 54 per cent Ditheulty in recent mx mnths in obtains, : 


steel] supplir has not prevented HORSELEY BRIDGE AND THOMAS 
PIGGOTT trom showing excellent results : net profits have reac hed £45,069 


unst “24, 798, md ordinary dividends have been resumed. R, & W. 
H AW THE RN LESLIE AND COMPANY, the engineers wee Shipbuilders 


profits of £36,439 compare with £25,648, are absorbit : the locomotive 
vo! t Robert Stephenson and Company. Although th y have earned 
(19,654 against £1,636. W. H. DORMAN AND COMPANY still show , 
lebit balance of £37,577. After debiting funding certificate interest 


PETTERS, LTD., report a loss of £914 against a profit of £13,640 { 
cular from the new Board says these results testify to the acute compe. 


tition in the oil engine busine \ reduction of preference dividend 
proposed in exchange for a free issue of ordinary shares. Profits of 
(74,900 constitute a record for QUALCAST, LTD. The ordinary dividend 
raised by 10° per cent. to 30 per cent., but is also payable on 1 
larger capital \ higher level of manufacturing activity combined with 
technical vement has enabled RENOLD AND COVENTRY 


Ili} 
CHAIN to earn £305,164 against /246,310, ind to increase the dividend 


by 5S pe ent, to 15 - cent Good progress has also been made by 
SE h¢ IN RA DIATOR > ho pay 224 per cent,, against 20 per cent., and 
i cle a capital bonus of on th Rapid expansion is recorded 
Al I Ik D INDUSTRIAL SER VIC KS, who supply an industrial clothing 
material se icc, Net profits amount to £128,467, against £93,088. 


S.G.B. (DUDLEY hows an increase in profits of over £3,000 to £24,997 
RIDINGS STORES have made a trading profit of £49,287, against £31,169 
! the two precedi halt-years, and their 30 per cent dividend Is Supple 

ited | i 10 po nit. « nee tal bonu The first vear’s trading of VITA. 
CREAM, LTD., as a publ npany ha ited in a net profit of £21,553 
manufacturing | its of (46; 549 mapa th 439,734 Another company 

ng its first report, CALTHROPS, LTD ikers Of cattle and poultry 
las earned 114,000 net for its initial 44 month period, or £51,768 





trading profit for the full year, Proprietary article manufacture is well 
represented in the week’s results. ASPRO, LTD., have earned, £292,320 
igainst £278,855 tor - initi Le 13 mo nth p d Che company pays 32} 
wainst 25 per ce mad ites £20,000) to livi dend equalisatio 
ry BEVCHAMS PILLS interim bead of 874 per ound, & eubeue 


+ per cer higher, but is payable on a capital increased by £34,219, 
PHOS! RINI PRODUCTS maintain their 20 per cent. distribution, 
having earned 44,104 against (5,426, \ higher average price for sugar has 
resulted in a rise in net profits of SIR J. HULETT & SONS from £122,304 
to { 214,249 total revenue of £1,225,000, being 27 per cent. hig sher) ; special 
I nerously increased. The latest rubber con 
result veal excellent progre during the past 5 JOHORI 
ANDS report trebled profits, and TANGOEL have earned 


1On and reserves are 


$5,795 against 1,312. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PATERSON LAING AND BRUCE SCHEME... -The Shareh — 3 


Protection Association consider that proposals under this scheme would 

m to be inequitable to the preference shareholders, and sug ei th at 
the holder hould refrain from nding in proxies pending a communi- 
eation i tl \ 

CABLE AND WIRELESS, LTD. (Index Numbers).—Monthly 
fivut reduced to working day avera Working day average of com- 
parable receipts, year 1929 100, Index number, August, 1937, 73-0 

vest figure this year), compared with 73-4 for July, 1937, and 69-1 
for August, 1936, For table showing monthly index simce beginning o! 
1930, see The Economist, August 28, 1937, pa 151. 


COURAGE AND COMPANY. [hi ompany is a juiring the 
rdinary shares ot C, N. Kidd and Son, of Dartfo I. 

HOSEGOOD INDUSTRIES, LTD. First report shows profit tor 
ir to June 30, 1937, of (104,871, Tax provision £20,000, Preferen 


vidend £15,467 Ordinat dividend 7§ per cent., ab orbing £45,474, 
Carry torward £23,931, 


ASPRO, LTD.—Profits f year to June 30, 1937, rose by 


11,593 to £292,913. To depreciation £2,362 against £2,598, Ordinary 
| nd raised from 25 p cent. to 324 per cent lo reserves: Tax, 
75,000 against £65,374; il, £50,000, as betore; dividend equalisa- 


A20 000, Carr forwal | 610.959 


INDIAN IRON AND STEEL.—-For year to March 31, 1937, a net 


profit of Rs, 40,80,704 wa ecured, Ordinary dividend 20 per cent, 
ibsorbi Rs, 40,42,636, Carry forward Rs. 38,068, The accounts include 
for the first time, the figut { the Bengal Iron Company, Ltd. 


MANVERS MAIN COLL IE RIE S.—Trading profit for year to 
June 30, 1937, £157,797 compared with £103,495. To depreciation £34,078 
against £29,236, Ordinary dividend ra aa from 44 to 54 per cent, Special 
charges £46,453, To ol lesce , ete., reserve, £15,000, Carry forward 
25,047. 


t 


from £60,198 t » £91,386 


Cc ARRIER ENG INEERING. Ar n profit 


hown in the a ints to Ju 30, 1937. Ordinary dividend ts again 
50 1 cent., but pay ‘ble n a doubled ¢ pital. A sum of £10,594 is 
ved f neo! tax and N.D.C., compared with £10,272 and issue 

f /SO8 have been written off. Carry forward £26,855. 


Cc :ANNOG K ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES.--The report for period 
Ju 4, 1936, Ju 30, 1937, how i pl fit of £176,609, The 
nd on the first pre \ hares of the parent company takes £10,209 

l 9,219 The total ordinary dividend 


the pr d 10 per cent. Carry forward £16,405, 


RENOLD AND COVENTRY CHAIN.—The income from invest 


ind 1 trading for vear to July 4, agg including trading 
t lla totalled 809.899, before fees, against #2 51,946 tor 
1935-36 Ordinary dividend from 10 to 15 per cent. General reserve 


ition, £25,000, against £15,000, and £14,320, against £15,487, is carried 


QUALCAST, LTD. - Net protits { the vear to June 30, 1937, are 
21,036 higher at £53,349 Final dividend 124 r cent. and bonus 0! 
be pes cent., pa’ ible on increased capital, maki total of 30 per cent. 








iwainst 20 ut. for the two preceding years. It i proposed that 

£100,000 should transferred to re \ {74.050 from share premium 
, ’ ) 

iecount and £25,950 from profit and | balance). Carry forward £47,882. 
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September 25, 1937 rHI 


COMMERCE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


fur markets in industrial raw materials remained under a 
cloud during the past week, and the majority of quotations 
were again marked down. ‘The uncertain political outlook 
and the pessimistic view taken by some observers concerning 
the future of recovery in the United States are causing 
consumers to refrain from buying far ahead, just as the anti- 
cipation of shortages early this vear had prompted them to 
increase their reserves of raw materials. 

Copper, lead, spelter and tin fell sharply in price, with tin 
holding up rather better than the others. The market in 
rubber remained dull, and vegetable oils and seeds attracted 
little interest from buyers. Kaw wool prices failed to recover, 
and raw cotton quotations ayain drifted downwards in spite 
of the proposed reduction of next year’s crop in the United 
States. On the other hand, the iron and steel markets remained 
firm, and prices are expected to be increased further at the 
turn of the year. In general, quotations for coal and coke 
are firmly held, but there are a few isolated reports of price 
shading in certain districts. 

Foodstuffs, on the whole, showed a steadier tendency. 
Wheat rose a little in price on a persistent demand and 
advancing freight rates. The yield in Argentine and Australia, 
however, is still uncertain. The markets in sugar and tea 
were quite firm. Meat prices at Smithfield are scart ely changed 
on the week, but bacon, butter and eggs were dearer. 

The general trend of prices in the United States was down 
wards, reflected in the decline of Moody’s index of staph 
commodity prices during the week ended Wednesday 
from 195-1 (December 31, 1931 100) to 192-0. \ month 
ago the index stood at 200-4 and a year ago at 184: 2 


COAL 








SHEFFIELD. -The outlook on the export market is better, and ther 
ire enquiries for forward deliveries to the end of the year. The competitis 
prices of other coal producing countries are, however, proving a somewhat 
serious problem. Lightning strikes continue to disturb output to some 
xtent, making supplies difficult to arrange. Prices are very firm on inland 
iccount. ‘The scarcity of washed sin and washed smalls is still a soures 
of inconvenience Cooler weather has increased the demand for household 
oal, and this will tend to restrict the supply of sot qualities of hard coal 
favoured on the household market. Coke is in full demand and prices are 
trong. 


WORKINGTON.-~ Coal output does not suttice for the various markets. 
House coal needs alone can be met. But there is a famine in smalls for 
coking coal, and round coal therefore has to be erushed and Welsh coal 
unported, Futhermore, iron smelters which absorb the whole of the make 
f coke are compelled to buy East Coast fuel. Shipments to Ulster 
ind the Free State seldom exceed 3,500 tons per week. ‘The Irish demand is 
brisker, Prices are firm. Best round is 23s. 6d.; washed doubles, 22s.; 
washed singles, 21s.; all per ton, f.o.b. Smalls are 15s, 6d. Best house 
Oal is 35s. 8d.; house nuts, 34s, at station. Gas coal is 27s.; local coke, 
I5s, 6d. to 16s, 6d, 

GLASGOW..— The coal trade is « xperiencing a lull at the moment in 
regard to new buying. ‘This applies both to the home and the shipping 
markets. There is, however, a fairly vod tentative enquiry circulating, 
so that the slackening of business may be a temporary phase. Meantime, 
the collieries in all districts are fully engaged on contract work, and are 
having no difficulty in keeping outputs moving, although here and there 
prices are now being shaded a little for prompt orders, This easiness is 


most apparent in the East Coast shipping district Both the Lanarkshire 
ind the Ayrshire collieries are in a strong position, and adhere to full prices 
for practically all grades of round coal as well as nuts. Jondon busines 
S quieter at the moment. 

CARDIFF.—Shipments of coal at the South Wales docks continue 
active, Last week they totalled 486,800 tons, compared with 347,815 tons 
m the corresponding week last year. The market is disappointed at the 


delay in the normal autumn expansion in current inquiries, Contract 
ommitments, however, are absorbing practically the whole of the increased 
output and supply quotas, but for spot positions buyers have been able to 
obtain parcels of large di scriptions at prices a shade lower than those 
whi h have been ruling recently. The new zone scheme for the marketing 
of grades suitable for central heating is stated to be operating satisfactorily. 
Negotiations with the gas con panies for the renewal of contracts are 
hanging fire, although it is reported that one of the South Western coal- 
fields has been able to obtain an advance of 5s, per ton compared with 1936, 






Coke is very firm, and patent fuel and pitwood prices are unaltered. 
IRON AND STEEL 
LONDON... -The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchang 


indicates that great activity rules in the industry. The works in nearly 
all departments continue to operate at capacity. Some improvement is 
noticeable in the imports of steel, though Continental makers are still 
badly in arrears with theis quota deliveries, 


In the pig-iron market conditions have become somewhat easier; and 
not only are consumers receiving regular tonnages, but arrears against 
contracts appear to have been reduced. New = business is scarce as 


producers are unable to acces pt orders tor execution this year. The steel- 
Works are also getting larger supplies of iron and appear to be in a better 
position in this respect than for some time past. 

There is still great stringency in the semi-finished steel market, although 
conditions have improved compared with those which existed a few months 


ago. More regular supplies of British material and larger imports from 
abroad have to a certain extent relieved the situation; but operations 
at most of the consuming works are restricted by the limited quantitic 
available, 
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AND TRADE 


The pressure to obtain deliverics of finished steel material is unrelaxed 


in spite of the record production. Consumers are still rationed on thi 
basis of their purchases in 1936, and the makers are concentrating upon 
producing the material most urgently needed. New business is hampered 
by the inability of the manufacturers to take orders excepting for fa 
forward delivery. Business on overseas account has become rath: 

quieter, but there is a good volume of inquiry. 


MIDDLESBROUGH..—The pressure for supplies continues. Thi 
output of Cleveland foundry pig iron is below requirements, but is being 
distributed to home users in order to keep their plant going. It is under 

tood that supplies of foundry iron are still coming into this district fron 
the Midlands. The price is unaltered at 101s. per ton, delivered locally, 
for No, 3 Cleveland foundry pig iron. Production of East Coast hematit: 
; being maintained, with the bulk of it being sent to home consumers after 
producers have covered their own requirements. Business is restricted to 
‘mall parcels as most works have good order books and are not inclined 
to sell further ahead, ‘The official price is based on No. 1 hematite at 123s 
per ton, delivered locally, less the rebate. 

The supply of semi-manufactured steel, both trom producers in t) 
country and from abroad, is better but additional quantities would be 
welcome. Sheet makers have much work in hand. 

Finished steel producers, whilst running their plant at capacity, find it 
difficult to ease the position owing to the flow of orders for all classes of 

teel, structural and shipbuilding requirements being very pressing. 

Heavy melting steel s« rap re mains in good dem 1 and the official price s 
4 69s. for No. I quality and 67s, per ton for No, 2 quality are strictly 
idhered to, Blast furnace coke is very firin at 40s, per ton, delivered at the 





furnaces, Chartering in ore has been resumed from Bilbao, and cargoes 
ire arriving at 1 ast Coast ports. kre ight rates tor ore trom Medite rranean 
ports are inclined to increase, Transactions are limited to odd lots. 


SHEFFIELD.-—-The position in the iron and steel market varies litth 
week by week, though there does appear to be rather less hesitancy in 
wecepting new business. Supplies of forge and foundry pig iron are still short. 
Chere is a fair amount of foreign iron on offer, but consumers do not readily 
pay the high prices demanded for this material. East Coast hematit 
inakers are accepting contracts rather more freely, but business in West 
Coast is still very dithicult to negotiate. Common and marked bars are in 
heavy demand, and producers are unable to satisfy all requirements. Pig- 
iron prices are regarded as stabilised to the end of the year, but there is 
talk of early revision in view of the sharply rising cost of production. 

The rapidly advancing price of high-speed steel is causing new business 
to be accepted only subject to price at time of delivery. Business in wire 
ods, steel strip, cte., is at record levels, and prices are everywhere firmly 
held. ‘The scrap market is becoming steadier with supply and demand 
more balanced. High-speed steel scrap fetches £100 per ton, delivered. 
Iron scrap not subject to control is still in strong request, but prices have 
wot advanced further. Government work in this area is now on such a 

ale that some firms are finding it increasingly difficult to keep pace with 
wdinary business. 


WORKINGTON. -The North-West Coast hematite pig-iron market 
quieter than for many months past. If makers are over-sold users are 
over-bought, and until prices are revised in November there is no intention 
{ reopening books for dealing with orders for iron for delivery in the first 
quarter of next vear. Smelters are concentrating upon maintaining 
production at a maximum in order to give rather larger supplies to the Mid- 
lands, South Wales and Scotland, Despite the periodic uncertainty concern- 
ng the adequacy of ore and coke supplies, makers are succeeding in driving 
their furnaces hard,‘and are consequently reducing, if only slightly, the arrears 
into which deliveries have fallen. Prices are firm and unchanged. Bess« 
er mixed numbers are £6 3s. per ton at Glasgow; £6 8s. 6d. at Manches- 
er: {6 Ils. at Sheffield; and #6 13s. 6d. at Birmingham, with 5s. 6d. 
to 16s, 6d, extra for special qualities. Malleable iron is in lively request 
t 48 delivered at Birmingham; and the whole of the make of ferro- 
Inanganese is readily absorbed, at £18 15s. home. 

The steel industry is in full swing. Output is heavy, Workington’s 
production occasionally rising almost to 6,000 tons weekly. Chiefly it is 
the smaller products that are being rolled, but in most weeks both Working- 
ton and Barrow are engaged on rails for China, South Africa, and the home 
railways. Orders on the books ensure a run of at least another nine months. 
Progress is being made with the expansion of the output of native or 
which is quoted at 24s. 6d. per ton, f.o.t. Heavy imports of North and 
West African ore are, however, still necessary. 


GLASGOW. -Great activity continues in all branches of the iron and 
tecl industry in the West of Scotland, and where supplies of material 
ire available all works are running to capacity. On the whole supplies 
ire somewhat easier than for some months past. Supplies of semis are still 
insuthicient for the requirements of users, but there is some increase bot} 
n home and continental deliveries, and there are prospects that these will 
further increase within the next few months. Pressure from all sides for 
finished stecl is very great and producers are still unable to meet all th 
demands made upon them, Within the past week or two several large 
contracts have been placed with sheet metal workers and also with tank 
makers in the Glasgow district. During the present week it was announced 
that an order for four locomotives for the San Paulo Railway, Brazil, has 
been placed in Glasgow. 

CARDIFF.— During the week ended September 11th, production in the 
tinplate industry was 77} per cent. of allotted capacity. Prices are un 
altered, but the mills are working regularly, and shipments last week at 
Swansea reached the exceptionally high total of 13,986 tons. This quantity 
has only been exceeded during one other week in the current year, and 
compares with 6,118 tons in the corresponding period in 1936, A great part 
of these consignments were drawn from stocks which were consequently 
educed from 10,935 tons to 6,598 tons. The demand for pig iron and steel in- 
gots js as active as ever, and according to the returns compiled by the British 
lron and Steel Federation, the output of steel in South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, at 207,800 tons, was greater than that in any other district in 
the United Kingdom. Shects are in good demand, particularly for the 


home market. Prices are unaltered. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER. | his has been the worst week for copper since the specula- 
tive breakdown ot March last. Despite a sharp recovery on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the standard cash price closed on the latter day at £52 Is. 3d., 
a loss of £2 10s, on the week. The reason for the setback was a substantial 
1 wean offerings bv holders who had become nervous under the cor 
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tinuous abstention of consumers’ buying, the weakness in Wall Street and 
the international political crisis The recovery on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day was primarily technical, although a certain amount of consumers’ 
buving was noticeable at the lower levels. The immediate future of the 
market will be mainly dependent on the progress of the autumn reviv u} in 


the world’s industrial activity and the development of the United State’s 
market. But reports from America are not v¢ encouraging. Purchases 
by United States consumers in the first three weeks of this month ag ited 
only 15,106 short tons, the lowest level for many months The United 





States price for scrap copper was lowered substantially last week, al 
New York export price is now so much below the U.S. domestic quotation 
that there is again talk of a reduction of the latter. 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 3,900 tons on Monday, ag 
1,550 tons last wee 2,000 tons on [1 lav, against 2,400 tons last wee 
2,850 tons on Wednesday, again tons last week. Dome spot 
was quoted at 12-774 cer ew York on Wednesday, against 
13-424 cents a week a 
official closing price for standard 
£52 3s. 9d. per ton, compared with £54 Ils. 3d. to 
ago. Stocks of refined copper in British official warehou 
last week, at 8,706 tons, showed a decrease of 555 
rough copper, at 13,794, were 908 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Both markets continued their downward 














in London was £52 Is. 3d. to 





12s. 6d. a week 
it the end of 
while stocks of 








movement, and although they closed the week well above their lowest 
levels, lead lost 7s. 6d., while spelter declined by £1 3s. 9d. The causes 
of the fresh decline in lead and spelter are the same as those mentioned for 
copper. In addition, the new decline in the Ministry of Labour statist 
of building plans approved during August, and the pul tion of t J 
production figures depressed the ti irkets 
























According to the Metallgesellschaft tl worl lead tput 
excluding the United States and Spain, increased in the fi 
of this year by 14-2] t. to 695,175 met t Zit | 
tion outside the U.S.A., increased in the same | iby 8 
640,322 metric tons. In both cases production rose faster tl 
tion this year, so that supphi ure mow quite substantial 
mainly dependent on a revival of consul! ’ buying, but t t 
no favourable signs are noticeable at t l t 

Sales of lead on the I lon Metal Exchange : 3,650 tons on M 
against 750 tons last week; 800 tons on Tuesday, against 1,300 ton t 
week ; 2,600 tons on Wednesday, against 1,500 tons last week The New 
York quotation on Wednesday was 6-50 cents per lb., against 6-50 ce 
a week ago and 6.50 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official « 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current 
was £20 15s. to £20 16 1. per ton, compared with £21 2s. 6d. to £21 3s, 9d. 
last week. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : 2,450 tons on Mond 
against 1,175 tons last week ; 2,400 tons on Tuesday, against 1,850 tons last 
week ; 1,600 tons on Wednesday, against 1,500 tons last week. Wednesdav’ 
quotation in East St. Louis was 7°25 cents per lb., against 7°25 cents th 
week before and 7.25 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s ofhcial clos 
quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands” for shipment ¢ 
the current month was £20 13s. 9d. to £20 16s. 3d. per ton ist 
£21 17s. 6d. to £21 18s. 9d. last week 

TIN.—In spite of a price decline of £3 13s. 6d. per ton, the undert 
of the tin market was nparatively steady throughout the past we 
The panic conditions which at times prevailed on tl ther meta 
were not noticeable he The reason for this exception is, of 
fact that speculative h ys of tin are negligible and that buving requiré 
ments of consumers even for their immediate consumption are substant 
In addition, the market expects a e in tin stocks at the end of 
this month The September Bull the International Tin Research 
and Development Council reports a decline in the world’s tin output dur 
Julv from 17,100 to 15,900 tons. Consumption declined simultaneously, 
according to the same source, only from 14,990 to 14,700 ton nh spite 
the particularly favourable statistical position, however, the tin market 
can maintain its present strength only if the general industria ind 
political outlook improves and thus keeps consumption at its recent record 
level 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 405 tons on Monday, 
against 400 tons last week; 410 tons on Tuesday, against 200 tons last 
week ; 205 tons on Wednesday, against 355 tons last week. The New York 


quotation on Wednesday was 59°62) cents per Ib., against 59°874 cents 


a week ago and 59°124 cent 





quotation in London for h was £260 I5s. t 261 per ton 
compared with £264 7s. 6d 6d ‘ 2 ~ s of tin i 
London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,966 t i is¢ 





I 


of 85 tons on the week 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS. 


metals, alum i bars f del v ted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. N 

for home and export, was maintained at {180 to £185 per ton. Qu 

on the spot, was st £13 12s. to £13 12s. 6 I of 7¢ . 





the same as last week. Chinese antimony was quoted at /82 to /83 








) 
ton, ex warehouse, as against /80 to /82 last wee Chin \ 

“* September-—October ”’ shipment was quote it 120s. to 125s. | 

c.i.f., compared w 22s. 6d. to 127s, ¢ \ ] I 

was quot \\ la t £10 5s. p \ 5 


a week €ai lier, 


TEXTILES 
COTTON. Manchester.—Spinners and m ctu 1 the | 


Here and the 


of produ have i nt w on nd te t them many we 
Demand for yarn and cloth } been fairly exter : 
been on so large a sca recenth ng to tl k of f 


cotton price 
abroad. , DU I LIS] | 
caution, and it is considered pr ! that t | vu { ved t 
until there are definite indications of ‘ it rat 
higher | 

The raw cotton 1 I t ha hee! lifele 4 lioh¢ vdvar n 
American futures | in J I I ht t hedge se 
and these sm Ser \ ‘ ely 
With regard to croy trol for next n. it is expected that t i 
be ke pt down t 1 ind 124 m Da , against 16 


This ws, when released id practically no effect 

There has been n inquiry for cloth and a t 
over. India} I t fair | , wh 1 il 
the Straits Settlen its, South Amer! . wn Co nd Dor nik 
Home trade purchases have comprised a wide range 

Spinners have been very firm in quotation Quite an 1 
have been placed in American yarns for delivery to f w on current 


contracts. A! rate busine | been done i ypt nu 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS.—Labour questions are likely to 
important part in developments in the Lancashire cotton industry duri 
the next few months The steady improvement in trade, with definit 
evidence that the spinning mills and weaving firms are making muc h Sn 

rofits than at any time during the past ten years, has encouraged the 
eaders of the trade unions to agitate for reforms They are pressing = 
lavs with pav for the 400,000 workers throughout the whole textile 


industry and in addition, they will now table a demand for a minimum 
and 50,000 


play an 


weekly wage of 35s., which will affect anything between 25,000 


weaving operatives. This last move was adopted in place of apply 
: < ing 
1) W-round ad nee t cover the increased cost of living et g for 
i i md ivan t l I iving since twelve 
months ago The empl vers will oppost both ipplic itions. The industry 


cerned with dealing with redundancy in the manufacturing and 


printing and dyeing section Further plans will probably be tormulated 
at an early dat On the broad i ie of trade affairs, representations are 
to be ide to the Government on the recent irrender of the Ceylon textile 
quota system to the benefit of Japan But more important than this will 


be th terms of the new Anglo-Indian trad pict, wh h is now being 
“5 

COTTON PRICES 
1937 Corresponding 


| Date 


es 





Raw Cotton—Mid, American perib.| 5°44 | 558 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair | | 


‘ Egyptian pani per ib. | 8 90 | 9 05 | 8 69 | 8 56 | 8 39 10-15 
Yarns—3?2's twist sseussecnssscsce: OT ID. | 195) 824-5 12) 12} 10 103 
ae 40's weft per it 11% Hig | ath 14 104 108 
* 60's twist (Egyptian) perib, | 18 | 18 | 173] 173 16 16} 


$2-in Printers, 116 yds, 16 by 16,32’sand |s djs d.js d.Js djs dls. a, 
50's 19 4j19 4 19 3 {19 3/17 1h118 9 
36-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32’s and | | | } 
40's 7 5 6 0 126 2 (26 0 '26 O |24 1)'28 
88-in. ditto. 38 yds., 18 by 16, 101b....... [11 OF 11 1/11 O 11 0 110 2h 10 
$9-in. ditto. 374 yds., 16 by 15, 84 ib.. 1 0410 1/10 0 10 0} 9 16 9 


—row 


JUTE.—Dundee.— The jute indust | ng through an anxious 
at What ‘ ; nort f t t 1 ba into this country 
Ind ind 1 for ‘ t uintaining a level at which it js 

: ends mect v 1 it ! t lling yarns and cloth, 


to curtail their production. The 








8 1 at low and uneconomical 
] ts of t th f I rf the eight months ending 
tt 121,061 000 irds, compared with 94,616,006 
t 1 41,616,000 juare yards in 
1935 1} e ( itta nd e | i it price wit wi 1 it is 
t 1 furt epresenta- 
t to t | for a quota system 
} } t ( ear 1928S. wl tt were 28,000,000 
t ld in London between representatives of th 
Pin ite industry wit pre tatives from the Indian jute trade 
i tt iny conce ms to the home 
nd vy, t there is st n opportunity t ive the jute trade ot Dundee, 
} | t lif t heay roods are allowed to 
‘ t t t U.K. free of import duty or without restriction of 
t Government ¢ es to discuss the terms of an Agree- 
\ 1ent which expired 
t 

I} t ite int ilcut ised considerably, there 
l l, | | i t Ii n mills, to 
ibsorb t a ( \ tained, with sl t tluctua- 
t t | t lay t i i roup Daisee—2/3 is firm 

t 419 17s. Gd., aft t lown to £19 12s. 6d, Daisee-4 

it 18 10s., | io i t {20 17s. Gd. and fours at 
f19 17 6d., O ‘ Nov i t Ma have been sold at 
£22 12 { md /<2< 1 i ( it I 1 10s, to 
22 H “A 4 5 ) 

A little 1 t ita n jut i ind prices are the turn 
Art | ¢ ( IL as sed all this 
wee ( 5 I 2s. 0 d. and 2 l and 8 lb. 
sp it Id. n [wist te it f 3id. to 4d. for 3-ply 8 Ib., 


ana icking yari I it Zid. for 24 weft and 3 .d to 3 Wd for 8 lb. 


chains. Rove \ f it fan 4 1S | 1 {17 10s. is now lowest for 
200 Ib. and the R ims are steady at 2s. 84d. f md quality 8 lb. warp, 
9 5 f 1 1° 2 } ( + ' lam nd 
48. 93a I i > Pp Val are in me Geman 
it f > ( 14 | 
The clot] rket juiet, [ ire not being seriously tested, 
M I | than 22d. for 10 oz, 
40) 2 for 8 vy and deliveries have 
been stopped ‘ f \ i ls rem quiet, but 
| \\ () I lutacturer with a 
t } t 1 ipply ina tipulatec 


WHEAT. |! te repor f nfall in Ar tina and 
t | I r on t 1) ae broadened out, 
\I iwhile, the area sown to 


wheat u \r t | t ted t 17,500,000 a against 
17,495 ,000 t 14,200,000 in 1935. The average 
t 1O30-34 w 19059000 

\\ t ted » ¢ igo at 
10D | wainst 102 « { week before and 1 54 cents 
11 t Quotations in I lon, \ lay No. 1 Northern Mant 
tol \t t , ex 54s. 9d 196 , aga t 52s. 6d. to 54s. 3d. 
last 2 Nort iM t \t t , ex ship, 53s, 3d., against 


> to 52s. Gd. last \ \ t the Corn Trade News, total 
/ ‘ . ) ; { to 899,000 quarters, 


134,000 the prev ind 1,553,000 guarters in 

t F 
FLOUR.— | iota pat nts w posed as from Monday of 
tr t il y Od. | I market has had a rather firmer 
tone th MA Wednesd London qg tation excluding quota pay: 
St t run, d ed Home Counties, 40s. 6d, per 280 lbs., 
40s, Ck delivered inner London, 40s., as against 39s. 6d. 
M toba patents, ex store, 39s. to 40s. 6d., as against 
Te) { ) 6d week a \ustralian, ex tore, 32s. to 32s. 6d., as 


net Mo ) j 
UNSt Oe “ 6d, a 


BARLEY.—Barley |! 1 a steady market *“ October "’ futures 
yuot t 62 { \ [ Wednesday, as against 
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oo nts last week. Quotations per 448 Ibs. in London on Wednesday 
540) ¢ oo 46 9 ’ 

ees English feed,”’ at farm, not quoted; English malting ’”’ (new), 
wert S 


t farm, 155. to 65s., as against 45s, to 65s. a week ago; Californian, ex 
hip 45s. to 58s., as against 45s. to 58s. a week ago. Chilean, brewing, 
rx ship 44s, to 45s. yainst 44s. to 48s, a week ago. 
OATS. On " Septen ber” futures were quoted at 32} 
oe ti ' igainst 31 cents a weck ago and 2384 cents last 
1 pact Quotations in London, Wednesday : ** English Black”? (new), at 
ww 26s, to 27s. per 336 Ibs., as against 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. last week; 
“En lish White ” (new), at farm, 26s 


- mixed Canadian feed (Vancouver), landed, 26s, 3d. per 320 lbs., 








. to 27s., as against 25s. Gd. to 26s. 6d. 


aweck ago 


wainst 25s. 9d. a week ago. 
is agai 


MAIZE.—Demand remains activ and the market has had a firm tone: 
S| “eer ” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 1124 cents pet bushel 
n Chica wo, against 105% cents a week ago, and 984 cents last month. 
r stations in ~ ondon, Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 29s. 6d per 480 Ibs., 
3 against 29s. 6d. a week ago; “ Plate,” ex ship, O8s. 6d.. as against 
ORs, Od. a week ago; “* Plate,” ‘‘ September,” 28s. 6d., as against 28s. 9d. 


k ago; vellow maize m¢ al, ex wharf, Was quot dat £7 10s. per ton, as 





Quo 


seainst £7 10s. to £7 12s. 6d. last week. 
AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.— The following table shows wheat 
otations for selected weeks in 1935-1937 : 
—* oe ha ee oe eenenetanseemaneacenaa 
TT, | J Jan. 2, | Dec. 31, | Sept 23,| Dec. 30,'Sept. 15, Sept. 22, 
eee | 1935 | 1935 | oo] | | 
a : | | 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Mi ameenn | 
Cents per 60 Ibs. 82j | 848 | 109g | 129 | 125% | 127% 
Chicago (No. 2, Winter) — | | | 
Cents per 60 Its 988 | 101g | 1163 | 135$ | 102 | 1053 


fhe vis ible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 67,452,000 bushels, 


iinst 144,000 bushels last week and 80,131,000 bushels in the 


spi aa week last year. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—tThe following 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
years 1934-35 to 1937-38. 


1934-35 1935-36 | 193 37 1937-38 
| 
— — — siahtlbaniceatiatcanaiiicti — 

Estir ted sales of home-grown wheat Cwt Cwts, Cwts. Cwts. 
1 week to Sept Is 32.140 589.614 238. 903 315.965 
3 weeks to September 18 1,365,101 1,445,601 748,968 1,031,324 

s ri s. d 

4 ge price of ] 4 t per cwt. | 5 1 | 5 UO 7 4 a 7 

' | ' 


The toliowmig is a statement sho ,wing the “qui antutues sold and “the 
average price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the corre- 
sponding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936: 


QuANTITIES SOLD AVERAGE PRICE PER CWI 
Week ended a re 
| | 
Wheat Barley Oats Wheat | Barley Oats 
— — - — —— — — a — | ee —_ 
Cwts Cwts. Cats G1 ea 1» &¢€ 
4 gust 21, 1937 | 102,339 6,008 | 052 e2tinzns it és 
August 28, 1937 156,368 13,378 31,186 s10 }|12 7] 8 8 
September 4 1937 311,893 | 34,498 | 43,620 8 7 12 10 8 6 
September 11, 1937 403,466 | 135,942 | 48,942 8 6 | 12 2 8 5 
j | | 
| 
September 11, 1937 403,466 | 135,942 48,942 8 6 | 12 2 8 5 
September 18, 1937 $15,965 533.905 | 49.650 $8 7 112 0 8 





OTHER FOODS 








BACON.— 1} rket remained generally firm on a sustained de ind 
rhe official quotatior per cwt. for No. 1 Siza which formed tl} i 
r dealin nt London Provi Exch re this weel , 
105s.; Canad , 100s.; Dan h, 106s.; against hinds ~_o t 
week, At | I \ nel 1). h, : 
Canadian, 4,716; D h, a | lanial 2 i: laa 
as against 14,352, 4,657, 2,842, 2,194, and 3, 378 b , res] 


BUTTER.— 1 I ket had a very firm tone and prices were marked 


ip. Quotatior | ewt.) on the London Provision Exchange on Wednes- 
day were: New Zealand, finest salted, 119s. to 120s.: Australian, choicest 
salted, 119s.; Danish, 136s, to 138s. ; compared with 117s., 117s., and 135s., 
respectively, a week ago. 
CHEESE. Chee Was in generally steady demand, with prices 
asiona higl Ouotatior per ewt on the London Provision 
Sachons on Wednesday were as follows : English Cheddars, finest farmers, 


9s, to 92s.; Canadian, finest coloured, 70s.; and New Zealand, finest 
coloured, 68s. 6d. to 69s.; against 88s. to 90s., 70s., and 68s. 6d., r spec- 
uvely, a week ago 


COCOA,.— Price uffered a sharp decline in mid-week. ‘The spot 
quotation in New York on Wednesday was 72 cents per lb., as against 
Si cents per Ib. last week. In London, on Wednesday last, good fermented 
new crop, Accra, ‘* November—January,”’ was quoted at 35s. 6d. sellers 
per 90 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 36s. 3d. a week ago. Last week’s 
movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 2,086 bags: 
delivered for home consumption, 3,482 bags; exported, 641 bags; stocks, 
232,035 bags, against 159,679 bags a year ago. 

COFFEE.—The London spot market was quiet, while the New York 
quotations were unchanged. On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted 
at 9 cents per lb., in New York, as compared with 9 cents per lb. last week 
and 9 cents per Ib. a month ago. Movements of coffee in London last week 
were as follows : Brazilian, landed, 1 cwt.; delivered, for home consump- 
tion, 41 cwt.; exports, 67 cwt.; stocks, 1,742 cwt., against 10,031 a year 
ago. Central and other South American : Landed, 229 cwt.; delivered, for 
home consumption, 1,995 cwt.; exported, 215 cwt.; stocks, 90,178 cwt., 
against 81,353 cwt. last vear. Other kinds: Landed, 379 ewt.; delivered, 
for home consu ipti ,77V0 ewt.; exported, 201 cwt.; stocks, 86,173 ewt 
against 120,151 last year. 

EGGS.— The seasonal rise in th he of eggs continues, the markets 
having had a firm tone, At Smithfiel 1 Wi day, Engl 
pac king , Grade 





"” 


sh (ordinary 
about 15 154 lb.) realised 18s, “6d to 19s. per 120, against 
I8s, to 18s. 6d. last week ; while Danish (154 1b.) made 14s, 3d. to 14s. 9d., 
48 against 13s. 6d. to I4s. last weck : 

FRUIT.— With supp! rather below normal for the time of year 


prices at Covent Cake have been firmer, states The Fruitgrower 


I, 
l 
; 


Business has been steady. English ay ples enjoy an improving demi 
and pears are in steady request. A ars, on the other hand, 
are slightly easicr. Hothouse grapes are in — lower on heavy arrivals 
English peaches are short and rather di ar, but fair quantities of Italian 
peaches are still arriving. English melons are cheaper and green figs a 
point easier. Cobnuts are steady in price and walnuts and chestnuts are 
now selling well. Blackberries, however, are not so plentiful. Oranges are 
in heavier supply and have consequently declined in price, but I : 
firm. Grapefruit are plentiful and lower in price. 

MEAT.—At Smithfield Market, on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 
hs 2d. = 4s. 6d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. t 

2d. r 8 lbs., against 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. a week ago. According to the 
Smnithfic id Market official report, supplies during last week amounted to 
9,208 tons, a decrease of 442 tons on the corresponding week last year. 
Beef and veal accounted for 4,850 tons, mutton and lamb 2,488, and pork 
and bacon 1,051, as compared with 4,930, 2,882, and 1,111 tons, respec- 
tively, in the same week of 1936. 

PEPPER. — On Wednesday, white Muntok, ‘“ October-December,’ 
was quoted at 41d. per Ib, sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam—Hamburg, against’ 
+d. per lb. a week earlier, Black Lampong, spot, in bond, was quoted 
at 3id. per lb., sellers, compared with 3d. per lb. last week. Movements 
of pepper in London last week were as follows : Black, landed, nil; delivered, 
10 tons; stocks, 1,959, against 1,782 last year. White, landed, 22 tons; 
delivered, 27 tons; stocks, 11,363 tons, compared with 12,041 a year ago, 

RICE.—tThe spot price of Burma No. 2 cleaned was 10s. 9d. per cwt. 
ex warehouse, on Wednesday, as comp: ired with 10s. 9d. per cwt. a week 
ago. ‘‘ September-October,” in singles to Continent and U.K., was — 
at 10s, per cwt., against 9s. 104d. to 10s. last week. Movements in London 
last week were as follows: Landed, 2 tons; delivered, 116 tons; stocks, 
2,009 tons, against 1,867 a year ago. 

SUGAR.— Although the London spot market in raw sug ar was sti ady 
to firm, New York showed a weaker te nde ncy. The New York spot quota- 
tion was 3-42 cents on Wednesday, as compared with 3-45 cents per Ib. 
last week and 3-60 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw 
‘December ” delivery at 6s. 6}d. to 6s. 7d., 
against 6s, 6d. a week ago. Movements of raw sugar in public warehouses 
in London and Liverpool last week were as follows : Imports, 37,003 tons, 
against 3,748 in the previous week and 17,712 in the same week of 1936; 
deliveries, 18,557 tons, against 17,571 and 19,446 tons, respectively; 
stocks, 120,911 tons, against 102,465 and 105,183 tons, respectively. 

TEA.—tThe following table shows the average price (compiled I 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
n recent weeks : 





rican barré 








alr 


’ 





ugar in aaa included 











| 
” | India | India | | Java * Afri | I 
| | | | 
re |} 4 | 
sept. 17, 193 14-29 | 12-13 13 11-03 | 9-96 11-53 | 13-56 
\ 1937 17-94 14-96 15-86 13-75 | 12-84 14:56 | 16-61 
se 16-97 | 14°88 | 16-03 | 15-12 | 13-09 14-32 16°27 
9 | 17-63 | 14:98 | 1 x0 | 15-72 13-10 14-23 16:67 
iG. | 17-36 | 15-14 | 16-47 | 15-83 | 13-12 | 14-59 | 16-77 
| | 


At this week’s public auctions in Mincing Lan 
Indian and 20,735 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. The 
inarket in Indian grades was firm on an active demand. At Tuesday’s 
Ceylon s sale plain teas were fully firm and medium kinds were usually 3d. 
per Ib. earer. Competition was strong generally. 

V EGE rABLES.—Heavy rains have restricted supplies, with the re¢ 
that quotations are generally higher, states The Fruttgrower. 
tomatoes are dearer; but demand for cucumbers is not so good, with the 








58,592 packages of 








‘ ither, and prices are consequently barely steady. Cabbage, 

r, sprouts and marrows are in demand and are making good 
| Best runner beans are fetching up to 8s. per bag. Celery is more 
prominent, and a fair showing of green peas is still arriving. Meanwhile, 
the potato trade at the various London markets shows little alterat 








» a firm price tendency is expected shortly. At the Borough 
et on Tuesda best siltland King Edward realised from 5s. 6d. to 
Gs. 6d. per cwt., and other varieties trom 4s. to 5s., the same as last week. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.— Among oilseeds, linseed has 

a slightly easier tone, consequent on the improved outlook for the new crop 

1 Argentina. Good rains are reported from many districts; these nourish 
the seed already in the ground, and assist sowing in the late districts. 
Should all go well in the next few weeks a substantial harvest, though 
perhaps not a “ bumper ”’ one, is expected. Meanwhile, shipme nts. of = 
crop continue at a fair level, last week’s total in :luding rt 2,000 tons * tl 

nited States. The balance of the exportable surplus has now bi n 
reduced to around 200,000 tons. The latest official estimate of the new crop 
mn the United States is for 190,000 tons or 10,000 tons less than forecast 
a month before. Canada is estimated to have only 19,000 tons. Together, 
these make 209,000 tons for North America, compared with 193,000 tons 
a year ago. America is considered likely to make further calls on outside 
sources to supplement the domestic yield and to make good the decline 
in wood and other oils from China. Demand in the past few days has been 
more active, both English and Continental crushers participating. 

While the trade in oilcakes is improving, linseed oil is in only moderate 
demand, and with supplies on the short side, crushers have been more 
reserved. With regard to cottonseed, new crop Egyptian is steady without 
much activity, and business is reported at £6 10s. per ton, January-March 
loading, for Hull. Some old crop on spot is offered at a ‘discount, while 
new for September shipment has been done down to £6 5s. There is no 
improvement in the demand for refined cotton oil which has declined still 
further to £23 10s. per ton, naked, ex Huil. Prospects of large supplies of 
cottonseed in the United States are a depressing factor. 

RUBBER.—In sympathy with the stock markets, and in response to 
the unsettled international political outlook, the market in rubber again 
had an easy tone. The net loss on the week was, however, small. A meeting 
of the International Rubber Regulation Committee is to take place on 
luesday next, but no important decisions are expected. The spot price in 
New York on Wednesday was 18} cents per lb., compared with 18} cents 
per lb. a week ago and 18} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official buyers’ 
price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on the spot in London was Sjd. 
per lb., as against 8}id on the corresponding day last week. In forward 
positions business has been done at 9d. for ‘‘ November ’”’ shipment, as 
against 94d. to 9} . : week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the 
end of last week tot lled 48,761 tons, against 47,907 tons a week earlier. 
A vear ago stocks am amnied to 104,327 tons 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, September 22nd 


September 25, 1937 
SEE 


Che prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent frm im each department 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, Erc.— 
Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. 
Oats, pe - 
Maize, La Plata, landed 
480 Ib. 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, 
280 Ib 
RiceNo.2 Burma,per cwt. 


MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 lbs.— 
English long sides 
Argentine chilled bind 

Mutton, per 8 ibs.— 
English wethers 
N.Z. frozen ,, 

Lamb, per 8 lbs.— 

N Z frozen 
Pork, English, per 8 Ibs 


OTHER FOODS 

BACON— 
English per cwt. 105 
Irish poaeesenspasenenet 105 
Danish : wee. 106 
Dutch ‘ 106 


HAMS— 
Canadian...... : 106 
United States 104 


BUTTER— 
Australian ; 119 
New Zealand ..... 119 
Danisb......... 136 


CHEESE— 
Canadian . 70 
New Zealand seeass Oe 
English Cheddars ...... 90 
SEE cchiskinpsecaes 57 


COCOA— 
(Duty, British grown, 
11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 
Accra, f.f. 
Trinidad 


COFFEE— 
(Duty, British grown, 
4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 
Santos supr. c. & f. cwt. 
Colombian, good 
Costa Rica, med. to good 
East Indian ,, , » 
Kenya, medium 


EGGS— 
English 


FRUIT —Oranges— 
S African ...... boxes 
Brazilian .. boxes 
Lemons, Malaga cases 
- Sicilian .. boxes 
Apples: Amer. (var.) bris 
»” var.) boxes 
ao. Australian 
Onions — 
Valencia, case 
Egyptian, bags 
Grapes, Aimeria, barrels 
Grapefruit, Brazilian 
” S. African 


LARD— 
Irish, finest bladders 70 0 75 
U.S. .... perewt. 69 0 70 0 


POTATOES — 
King Edward (per cwt.) 
Other English 


SPICES— 

Pepper, per It 

Black Lampong 

White Muntock 
Cinnamon—|Ist sort, per Ib 
Cloves—Zanzibar, per Ib. 
Ginger-—per cwt. 

African 

Jamaica, ord 
Mace 


Nutmegs, 65's 


SUGAR 
Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) 
t prpt. 
ont, 


crystallised 


8. 
5 


iite, c. & f. India 
N 


ondon— 
Yellow Crystals 
Cubes 
Crushed 
Granulated 
Home Grown 


TEA 
Indian—per lb.— 
Pekoe _ 
Broken Pekoe 
Orange Pekoe ; 
Broken Orange Pekoe 
Ceylon —per Ib. 
Pekoe ‘ 
Broken Pekoe 
Orange Pekoe 
Broken Orange 


TOBACCO— 
(Duty, 9/6-10/64 
Empire growth, 
8/34 per Ib.) 

Virginia leaf — 
Common to fine 
hodesian leaf 

Nyasaland leaf 

“ strips 

East Indian !eaf 


TEXTILES 


COTTON— 
Mid-American per Ib, 
Sakellaridis, f g-f 

Yarns, 32's twist 

» 60's twist 

FLAX 
Livonian ZK 
Pernau HD 
Slanetz Medium... Ist sort 


per ton 


HEMP 
Italian P.C per ton 
Manilla, Oct -Dec. “J2" 


Sisal, African 


JUTE 
Native Ist mks per ton 
c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Sept. Oct. 
Daisee 2,3 c.i.f. Dundee 


Oct. Nov... 


SILK— 
Canton 
T ussab 
J Apal 

ltalian—raw, fr. Milan... 


er 6 UN 


3 
7 
8 


WwooL— d, 
English Southdown, greasy, per lb.... 18 
Lincoln hog, washed 17} 
Queensland, sed. super cmbg. .......... 29 
N.S.W. greasy, super cmbg 17 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 ; 174 
Crossbred 40-44 .. 16 


Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average 
64's 


red 48's 


MINERAI 


hest Ad'ty ton 


n, best gas, f.0.b 


t 


IRON AND STI 
Pig, Cleveland N 


Bars, M’brough 
Steel rails, heavy 
Tin plates per box 


METALS 
Copper Electre 
sheets (Stro 


lytic, ton 


ny 
Standard 
Lead, Eng. pig per ton 22 100 
Soft forei; 20 150 
Spelter G.O B 20 139 
Tin —Englist rots 62 0 
Standard cash 260 150 261,0,0 


MISCELLANE( 


CHEMICALS— 

Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 
Nitric 
Oxalic, net 
TartaricEnglish, less5% 

Alcohol, Plain Ethyl 


Alum, lump per ton 

Ammonia, carb ton 
Sulphate 

Arsenic lu ap per ton 

Bleaching powder, per ton 


Boras, gran 
Do., powder 
Nitrate of soda — per cwt. 

Potash —Chlorate, net 4% 
Sulphate per cwt. 9 10 O 
Soda Bicarb per cwt 1 ll O 
Crystals per cwt § 3 
Sulphate of Copper, per ton £22 


per cwt. 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d. site, 
London area, jute sacks, 11 to ton 
(charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or 
paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- 
able) 

4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton 
1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per ton 


COPRA— fs d 
S.D.Straits c.i.f., per ton 1511/3 


DRUGS 
Camphor 

Japan, refined... per Ib. 
Ipecacuanha ...... per Ib. 


HIDES— 
Wet salted—Australian 

62 0 7 
West Indian § 0O 5} 


Dry and Drysalted Cape 
Market Hides, Manch'tr— 
Best heavy ox and heifer 
Best cow 
Best calf 


INDIGO— 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 
BD ccc ccncsccen EE 


LEATHER— 

Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— 
per lb 

Bark Tanned Sole .... 

Shoulders fm Ds Hides 
Do Eng or WS do 
Bellies from DS do 
Do Eng or WS. do. 

Dressing Hides : 

Ro Eng Calf, 20/30 Ib. 

Aust. Bends Avg. 7/1 lb. 


VEGETABLE OILS— fs. a, 
Linseed, oaked, p. ton net 29/15/0 
Rape. refined i 38) /) 
Cotton-seed, crude......... 28 
Coconut, crude 
Palm 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
per ton 
Oil Seeds —Linseed 
La Plata, p ton, Sept. 
Calcutta—per ton 


lurpentine, per cwt. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, 
London 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
bri. London..per gall. © 10} 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
contracts, ex instal. 
Thames— 
Furnace...per gall 
Diesel...... per gall. 


ROSIN— 


American per ton 19 15/0 21/15/0 


RUBBER— sda 64. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
per Ib. 0 8 
Fine hard Para perib. O 9} 


SHELLAC— 
IN Orange... percwt. 47 0 50 0 


SHELLS— 
W. Aust. M.-0.-P. ,, 


TALLOW — s, d. 
London town...percwt. 22 0 


TIMBER— £ 8. 

Swedish u/s3 x8 ... perstd. 24 0 

2 23 10 

» S C6 ws & 21 0 
Can’dn Spruce, Dis.... os 24 10 
Pitchpine ... per load 11 
Rio Deals per std 35 
Teak : per load 27 
Honduras Mahg. logs c. ft. 
African * - nee 
Amer. Oak Boards 

» ASD . 

English Oak Planks 

» Ash , 


coceooeoooocoooP 


NMOOGPDnwocoeo 


¢ These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Goverament tax, 


Wheat, No 
future, Chicagy 
Maize, nearest 
per bushel 
Oats, nearest 
per bushe 
Rye, nearest future, 
per bushel 


Barley, nearest future, 
per bushel 
Coffee, Rio No 
» Santos No 
Cocoa, Accra, 


UNITED STATES 


New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


Lug. 25, Sey 
1937 
Cents 


105} 
ON 1 


28} 


Lead 


lin, “ Str 


OUMLAl, 


Sept. 15, Sept. 22, 
1937 1937 
Cents Cents 
3°45 3-42 
8-89 


, 


18} 


116 
12-77} 
13-00 

7-25 


6-50 


24 








£ecoocoocoosooooco 


